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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  AFRICA*. 

The  geography  of  great  part  of  the  the  wide  and  dreary  desert,  is  al- 
cxunsive  continent)of  Africa,  it  must  most  inconceivable ;  they  die  by  hun-« 
tie  confessed,  after  all  the  labour  and  dreds,  and  the  road  is  in  many  places 
(lai)ger  which  have  been  encountered  whitened  with  their  bones, 
to  clear  it  up,  still  remains  envelop-  But  our  knowledge  of  the  interior 
td  in  doubts  and  obscurity.  Large  of  Central  Africa  is  in  a  state  of 
tracts  of  the  coasts  of  this  the  most  much  greater  imperfection  than  our 

miserable  r^ion  of  the  earth  have  knowl^ge  of  its  coasts.  Many  tra- 

boen  but  partially  and  hastily  sur-  vellers,  who  have  attempted  to  peQe- 
veyed.  Africa  has  few  attractions  to  trate  far  into  the  interior,  have  not 

draw  European  traders  to  her  shores ;  survived  to  communicate  their  dis- 

she  is  so  little  advanced  in  civiliza-  coveries ;  while  of  those  who  bave^ 
tion  and  the  arts,  that  she  has  no-  like  the  authors  ofthe  present  volume, 
thing  to  offer  to  the  merchant  except  returned  to  tell  their  tales  of  wonder, 
a  few  raw  materials.  And  well  it  the  tract  of  country  surveyed  by  them 
would  have  been  for  her,  and  well  has  been,  comparatively  speaking, 
would  it  have  been  for  the  fame  and  limited.  The  obstructions  of  every 
honour  of  European  nations,  if  they  kind,  both  physical,  from  the  nature 
had  conBned  their  intercourse  with  of  the  climate  and  country,  and  morale 
Africa  to  this  paltry  traffic.  But  their  arising  from  the  savage  manners  of 
visitations  have  been  a  curse  and  a  the  people  and  their  governments^ 
scourge  toiler:  they  have  been  greatly  have  been  so  many  and  so  great,  that 
the  cause  of  perpetuating,  and  render-  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
ing  still  more  intolerable,  the  savage  we  can  fill  up  the  immense  chasm 
harbarities  of  her  ruthless  tribes.  We  that  remains  in  the  map  of  Central 
have  repeated  proofs  in  the  volume  Africa.  There  is  not  a  journey  un- 
hefore  us  that  the  slave-trade  is  one  der taken  that  does  not  entirely  alter 
S*^at  means  of  keeping  alive  perpe-  all  the  former  maps,  either  by  dis- 
tual  feuds  and  predatory  wars  among  placing  kingdoms  and  towns  from  the 
the  different  nations  of  Africa.  They  situation  which  we  have  been  accus- 
So  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  getting  tometl  to  assign  to  them,  or  by 
slaves  to  sell  to  the  Moors,  or  to  the  adding  others  not  known  before— or 
agents  of  European  merchants  on  the  by  displacing  lakes  and  rivers  whose 
coasts ;  and  the  misery  and  suffer-  existence  rested  on  fabulous  or  mirin- 
^  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  terpreted  information— or  by  adding 
victims,  while  they  are  driven  over  features  of  nature  unknown  before. 


*  Recent  discoveries  in  Africa,  made  in  the  years  18?2-23-24,  by  Majo 
^P^aln  Clapperton,  R.  N.  and  the  late  Dr  Oudney ;  extending  across 
to  the  tenth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  from  Kouka  in  Borr 
katoo,  the  capiul  of- the  Felatah  Empire.  London,  1886. 
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Recent  Discoveries  in  Africa,  QApril 

'Mms  our  travellers  have  iliscovercd  on  an  attempt  to  pass  from  Tripoli  to 
nn  isnmense  lake,  called  Lake  Tchad,  Timbuctoo,  pretty  nearly  by  tlie 
•  miles  long  and  loO  broad,  on  same  route  as  that  which  Major 
tUc  very  spot  where,  according  to  Laing  is  now  pursuing  ;  and  it  being 
Arrowsinitb’s  map,  the  swamp  or  intended  that  researches  should  be 
morass  of  VVaiigara  is  laid  down,  made  from  Bornou,  as  the  fixed 
w  hich  is  made  to  swallow  up  the  far-  residence  of  the  Consul,  to  the  east 
rolling  waters  of  the  Niger.  This  and  west,  Major  Denham’s  name 
Lake  Tchad  was  surveyed  accurately,  was  added  to  the  expedition,  and  he 
but  no  such  river,  nor  indeed  any  joined  them  at  Tripoli, 
river  of  very  considerable  magnitude.  The  volume  before  us  coimnuui- 
was  founrl  to  empty  itself  into  it.  cates  the  result  of  the  researches  of 
The  accounts  of  travellers  on  whose  these  enterprising  travellers.  They  ex- 
rclaiions  trust  can  be  reposed,  and  perienced,  as  is  usual  with  travellers 
who  report  wdiat  they  have  witness-  in  these  countries,  many  delays  he¬ 
ed  in  a  quarter  of  the  earth  so  little  fore  getting  fairly  on  their  journey, 
known  and  frequented,  cannot  fail  to  Dr  Oudney  and  Captain  Clapperton 
be  full  of  interest-  We  have,  indeed,  were  kept  waiting  at  Mourzuk,  a 
been  favoured  with  several  accounts  most  unhealthy  situation,  until 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  but  a  Major  Denham  returned  to  Tripoli, 
great  part  of  the  tract  gone  over  by  to’ urge  the  Bashaw  to  expedition. 
Major  Denham  and  his  companions  The  journey  occupied  nearly  a  year 
was  ground  previously  untrodden  by  after  leaving  Tripoli  before  they  ar- 
any  EurojMian  foot.  Horneman  had  rived  at  Kouka,  the  chief  city  of 
gone  over  part  of  the  journey,  but  Bornou :  it  is  usually  performed  in 
his  papers  never  were  transmitted  to  three  months.  Kouka  was  the  head 
this  country.  The  accounts  given  in  quarters  of  the  expedition,  and  ili- 
this  volume  of  Bornou  and  of  Sou-  verging  from  it,  various  excursions 
dan,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  were  made  into  the  surrounding  king- 
introducc  us  to  a  country  ami  to  a  doms.  Major  Denham  accompanied  a 
people  of  whom  before  we  had  no  ac-  slave-hunting  expedition  into  tlie 
counts  wortliy  of  the  least  reliance.  kingdom  of  Begharmi,  about  300 
On  the  death  of  Mr  Ritchie  at  miles  to  the  south.  He  also  perform- 
Mourzuk,  and  the  return  of  Cap-  ed  another  journey  about  200  miles 
tain  Lyon,  o,ur  Consul  at  Tripoli  to  the  eastward  ;  and  Dr  Oudney  and 
having  represented  to  Earl  Bathurst  C  a  plain  Clapper  ton  per  formed  a  jour- 
the  expediency  <5f  keeping  up  a  good  ney  from  Mourzuk  to  Ghraut.  They 
uuderstanding  with  the  powers  in  also  set  out  from  Kouka  on  another 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  the  to  Sackatoo,  the  capital  ot  Soudan, 
road  from  Tripoli  to  Bornou  was  on  which  journey  Dr  Oudney  died, 
as  safe  and  open  as  the  road  from  The  narratives  of  all  these  various 
Edinburgh  to  London,  it  was  re-  journeys  is  given  in  this  volume, 
solved  to  send  out  a  mission  to  that  from  which  a  mass  of  most  interest- 


quarter.  The  information  of  the 
Consul  was  found  by  our  travellers 
to  be  perfectly  correct,  and  it  has 
also  been  verified  by  subsequent  tra¬ 
vellers.  Dr  Oudney,  a  naval  sur¬ 
geon  from  this  city,  was  strongly  re¬ 
commended  by  Dr  Jamieson  to  the 
notice  of  Government  as  a  person 
well  qualified  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  this  nature,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  proceed,  in  the  capacity  of  Consul, 
to  Bornou.  He  was  allowed  to 
take  with  him,  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion,  Lieutenant  Clapperton,  pro¬ 
moted  to  Captain  since  his  return. 
Captain  Denham  (promoted  also  to  a 
Majority  since  his  return)  had  about 
this  time  volunteered  bis. services 


ingand  authentic  information  is  to  be 
gathered,  as  to  the  habits  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  dil- 
ferent  kingdoms  visited.  A  number 
of  well-executed  plates,  from  draw¬ 
ings  made  on  the  spot,  tend  very 
much  to  increase  the  liveliness  ot 
our  ideas,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants ;  though 
they  augment,  to  a  most  unattainable 
height,  the  cost  of  the  book.  An  ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  documents  of  the 
most  curious  kind,  closes  the  volume. 
Some  of  these  documents  exhibit  a 
degree  of  shrewdness  and  accuracy 
in  the  management  of  business  that 
we  did  not  expect  to  find  among 
such  a  savage  race.  . 


IS'iO.] 


Recent  Discoveries  in  Aft  iea, 


3Sr 


)Ve  shall,  by  copious  extracts,  en¬ 
deavour  to  convey  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  vo¬ 
lume.  If  they  wish  to  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  state  of  manners,  and 
customs,  and  civilization  prevailing 
over  an  immense  tract  of  Africa, 
they  must  have  recourse  to  the  book 
itself.  It  is  well  worthy  of  their 
perusal. 

At  Tripoli,  so  profound  is  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  Bashaw  for  the  British 
name,  and  such  is  its  influence  on 
the  minds  of  his  subjects,  that  Major 
Denham  tells  us,  “  the  roof  of  the 


Nor  is  that  the  worst  that  sometimes  l)c- 
falls  the  traveller.  The  overpowering  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  sudden  sand-wind,  wiicn  nearly 
at  the  close  of  the  desert,  often  destroys  a 
whole  kaRla,  already  weakened  by  fa¬ 
tigue  ;  and  the  spot  was  pointed  out  to 
ns,  strewed  with  bones  and  dried  car¬ 
casses,  where,  the  year  before,  lifty  sheep, 
two  camels,  and  two  men,  perished  from 
thirst  and  fatigue,  when  within  ,  eight 
hours’  march  of  the  w’ell  which  wc  were 
anxiously  looking  out  fur. 

Indeed,  the  sand-storm  wc  had  tlic 
misfortune  to  encounter  in  crossing  the 
desert  gave  us  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
dreaded  effects  of  these  hurricanes.  The 


English  Consul  always  affords  a 
sanctuary  to  the  perpetrator  of  any 
crime,  not  even  excepting  murder  ; 
and  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which 
some  persecuted  Jew,  or  unhappy 
slave,  does  not  rush  into  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Consulate,  to  escape  the 
bastinado.”  One  day  our  travellers 
met  with  a  poor  wretch  whom  they 
were  dragging  along  to  the  place  of 
punishment,  when  a  child  and  ser¬ 
vant  of  Dr  Dickson  were'  passing  ; 
the  criminal,  slipping  from  his 
guards,  snatched  up  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  halted  boldly  before  his 
pursuers.  The  talisman  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful ;  the  emblem  of  in¬ 
nocence  befriended  the  guilty  ;  and 
the  culprit  walked  on  uninterrupted, 
triumphing  in  the  protection  of  the 
flritish  flag. 

The  path  of  our  travellers,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  route  from  Tripoli 
to  Kouka,  lay  over  the  Sahara,  or 
Creat  Desert,  which  stretches  across 
the  whole  North  of  Africa,  from  the 
^’ile  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about 
1100  miles  in  breadth,  and  consists 
partly  of  hills  of  naked  rock,  partly 
of  interminable  plains,  covered  with 
loose  sand  or  with  gravel.  The  sand  is 
sometimes,  by  the  action  of  the  wind, 
blown  up  into  hills  of  400  or  500 
feet  high,  in  which  the  camel  sinks 
up  to  the  knees  at  every  step.  The 
following  extracts  will  ronvev  some 


wind  raised  the  fine  sand,  with  which 
the  extensive  desert  w'as  covered,  so  as 
to  fill  the  atmosphere,  and  render  the  im¬ 
mense  space  l)efore  us  impenetrable  to 
the  eye,  beyond  a  few  yards.  The  sun 
and  clouds  were  entirely  obi^urcd,  and  a 
suflbeating  and  oppressive  weight  accom¬ 
panied  the  flakes  and  masses  of  sand, 
which  I  had  almost  said  we  liad  to 
penetrate  at  every  step,  At  times  wc 
completely  lost  sight  of  the  camels, 
though  only  a  few  yards  before  us.  'J'hc 
horses  hung  their  tongues  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  refused  to  face  the  torrents 
of  sand.  A  sheep  that  accompanied  the 
kafila,  the  last  of  our  stock,  lay  down  on 
the  road,  and  we  w'erc  obliged  to  kill 
him,  and  throw  the  carcass  on  a  camel. 
A  parching  thirst  oppressed  us,  which 
nothing  alleviated.  We  Iiad  made  hut 
little  way  by  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  w'hen  the  wind  got  round  to  the 
eastward,  and  refreshed  us  something, 
with  •  which  change  we  moved  on  until 
about  five,  when  we  halted,  protected  a 
little  by  three  several  ranges  of  irregular 
hills,  some  conical,  and  some  table-to|>- 
ped.  As  we  had  hut  little  wood,  our  fare 
was  confined  to  tea,  and  w’e  hopwl  to  find 
relief  from  our  fatigues  by  a  sound  sleep. 
That  was,  however,  denied  us ;  the  tent 
had  been  imprudently  pitcl»ed,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  east  wind,  which  blew  a 
hurricane  during  the  night.  The  tent 
was  blown  down,  and  the  whole  detach¬ 
ment  were  employed  a  full  hour  in  get¬ 
ting  it  up  again ;  and  our  bedding,  and 
every  thing  that  was  within  it,  was,  du¬ 
ring  that  time,  completely  buried,  by  the 
constant  driving  of  the  sand*  I  was 
obliged  three  times,  during  the  night,  to 
get  up,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  pegs ;  and  when  in  the,  morning  1 
awoke,  two  hillocks  of  sand  were  formed 
on  each  side  of  my  head,  some  inches 
high. 

Our  road  lay  over  loose,  bills  of  BBe 
sand,  in  which  the  camels  sunk  nwriy 
knee  dccp.i  In  passing  these  desert  wilds. 
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where  hills  disappear  in  a  single  night  by 
the  dri/ling  of  the  sand,  and  where  ail 
traces  of  the  passage  even  of  a  large 
ka&U  sometimes  vanish  in  a  few  hours, 
the  Tibboos  have  certain  points  in  the 
dark  sand-stone  ridges,  which  from  time 
to  time  raise  their  heads  in  tlic  midst  of 
this  dry  ocean  of  sand,  and  form  the  only 
variety,  and  by  them  they  steer  their 
course.  From  one  of  these  land-marks 
we  waded  through  sand  formed  into 
hills,  from  20  to  60  feet  in  height,  with 
nearly  perpendicular  sides,  the  camels 
blundering  and  falling  with  their  heavy 
loads.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  by  the 
drivers  understanding  these  banks  ;  the 
Arabs  hang  with  all  their  might  on  the 
aniinal*s  tail,  by  which  means  they  steady 
him  in  his  de^iit.  Without  this  pre¬ 
caution,  the  camel  generally  falls  for¬ 
ward,  and  of  course  all  he  carries  goes 
over  his  head.  We  halted  at  Kaflorum, 
(where  the  kafila  stops,)  which  is  a  nest 
of  bills  of  coarse  dark  sand-stone ;  an  ir¬ 
regular  peak  to  the  east  is  called  Gusser, 
or  the  Castle.  At  the  end  of  these  hills, 
about  two  miles  from  the  road,  lyes  a 
wadey,  called  Zow  Seghrir,  in  w'hich 
grows  the  snag-tree,  and  also  grass.  Our 
course  was  south,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  wind  round  the  different  sand-hills,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  rapid  descents,  which 
were  so  distressing  to  the  camels.  We 
bivouacked  under  a  head  called  Zow',  (the 
difficult,)  to  the  east,  where  we  found 
several  wells. 

The  sand-hills  w'ere  less  high  to-day, 
but  the  animals  sank  so  deep  that  it  was 
a  tedious  day  for  all.  Four  camels  of 
Boo  Khalooms  gave  in ;  two  were  killed 
by  the  Arabs,  and  two  were  left  to  the 
chance  of  coming  up  before  morning. 
Tremendously  dreary  are  these  marches  ; 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  billows  of 
■and  bound  the  prospect.  On  seeing  the 
■oliUiy  foot-iMssenger  of  the  ka61a,  with 
hb  water-flask  in  his  hand,  and  bag  of 
sumeela  on  his  head,  sink,  at  a  distance, 
beneath  the  slope  of  one  of  these,  as  he 
plods  his  way  alone,  hoping  to  gain  a 
few  paces  on  his  long  day’s  work,  by  not 
following  the  track  of  the  camds,  one 
trembles  (br  his  safety,  the  obstacle 
pasMd  whkh  concealed  him  fVom  the 
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peaceable  character,  while  llie  latter 
are  fierce  and  pr^atory,  and  arc 
continually  making  incursions  upon 
their  inofiensi  ve  and  un  warlike  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  carry  their  plundering 
expeditions  to  the  frontiers  of  Bor- 
nou  and  Soudan. 

The  following  is  the  description  of 
the  travelling  party  which  encoun¬ 
tered  the  formidable  inarch  over  this 
almost  impassable  desert. 

1  had  succeeded  in  engaging,  on  my 
return  to  Tripoli,  as  an  attendant  to  uc. 
company  me  to  Bornou,  a  native  of  tlie 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  whose  real  name 
was  Adolphus  Sympkins,  but  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  run  away  from 
home,  and  in  a  merchant  vessel  travelled 
half  the  world  over,  had  acquired  the 
name  of  Columbus.  He  had  been  se¬ 
veral  years  in  the  service  of  the  Bashavr, 
spoke  three  European  languages,  and 
perfect  Arabic.  This  person  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  mission,  and  so 
faithful  an  attendant,  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  have  since  employed  him  to 
accompany  my  former  companion  and 
colleague.  Captain  Clapperton,  on  the  ar- 
duous  service  he  is  now  engaged  in.  We 
had,  besides,  three  free  negroes,  whom 
we  had  hired  in  Tripoli  as  our  private 
servants ;  Jacob,  a  Gibraltar  Jew,  who 
was  a  sort  of  storekeeper ;  four  men  to 
look  after  our  camels ;  and  these,  with 
Mr  Hillman  and  ourselves,  made  up  the 
number  of  our  household  to  thirteen  per¬ 
sons.  We  were  also  accompanied  by 
several  merchants  from  Mesurala,  Tripo¬ 
li,  Sockna,  and  Mourzuk,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  protection  of  our  escort,  to 
proceed  to  the  interior  with  their  mcr- 
chandize. 

The  Arabs  in  the  service  of  the  B.i. 
shaw  of  Tripoli,  by  whom  we  were  to  he 
escorted  to  Bornou,  and  on  whose  gtx’d 
conduct  our  success  almost  wholly  de¬ 
pended,  were  now  nearly  all  assembled, 
and  had  been  chosen  from  the  most  olie- 
dient  tribes.  They  gained  considerably  in 
our  good  opinion,  each  day  fve  became 
better  acquainted  with  them.  They  were 
not  only  a  great  and  most  necessary 
protection  to  us,  breaking  the  ground,  as 
it  were,  for  any  Europeans  who  might 
follow  our  steps,  but  enlivened  us  greatly 


road,— the  eyes  stnuned  towards  the  spot,  it  were,  for  any  Europeans  who  migni 
in  order  to  be  assured  that  he  has  not  follow  our  steps,  but  enlivened  us  greatly 
bean  buried  quick  in  the  treacherous  over-  on  our  dreary  desert  way.  by  tbeir  infinite 
wheliDUig  Mnd.~P.  28.  28.  wit  and  sagacity,  as  as  by  their 

pe^rtcoagutof  htde  belttof  pa.-  who  rtone  k  onitor,  In  v  to  «>* 
tu  re  the  wells  of  idiom  of  their  own  expressive  languag^ 

^  The  ^bbooe  nd  the  Tua*  'particularty  one  of  the  tribe  of  Boo  Saiff 
rid  divide  this  itninense  region  'Marabooteens,  or  gifted  persodR, 
tween  them ;  the  former  are  of  a  would  sii^  for  an  hour  together 
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part  of  the  body,  the  frequent  ablutioiia 
which  their  religion  compels  them  to  |)er- 
form,  all  tend  to  enforce  practices  of  clean* 
liness. 

The  fondness  of  an  Arab  for  tradition¬ 
al  histor}’  of  the  most  distingnisbed  ac*  • 
tions  of  their  remote  ancestors,  is  pntn’er** 
bial ;  professed  story-tellers  are  even  the 
appendages  to  n  man  of  rank  :  his  Mends 
will  assemble  before  his  tent,  or  on, the 
platforms  with  which  the  houses  of  the 
Moorish  Arabs  are  roofed,  and  there  listen 
night  after  night,  to  a  continued  history 
for  60,  or  sometimes  100  nights  together. 
It  is  a  great  exercise  of  genius,  and  a  pe¬ 
culiar  gift  held  in  high  estimation  among 
them.  They  have  a  quickness  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  delivery,  with  a  perfect  command 
of  words,  surprising  to  a  European  ear  ; 
they  never  hesitate,  arc  never  at  a  loss ; 
(kr,  mixed  up  with  traits  of  geuero-  their  descriptions  are  highly  poetical,  ainl 

their  relations  cxamplified  by  figure  and 
metaphor  the  most  striking  ar^  appro¬ 
priate;  their  extempore  songs  are  also  full 
of  lire,  and  |K)8sess  many  beautiful  and 
happy  similes.  Certain  tribes  are  cele¬ 
brated  for  this  gift  of  extempore  speaking 
and  singing ;  the  chiefs  cultivate  the  {wo- 
pensity  in  their  children,  and  it  is  often 
possessed  to  an  astonishing  degree  by 
men  who  arc  unable  either  to  read  or 
write. 

Arabic  songs  go  to  the  heart,  and  ex¬ 
cite  greatly  the  i)assions.  I  have  seen 
a  drclc  of  Aral>s  straining  their  eyes  with 
a  fixed  attention  at  one  moment,  and 
bursting  w'ith  loud  laughter  ;  at  the  next, 
melting  into  tears,  and  clasping  their 

hands  in  all  the  cxlacy  of  grief  and  syni- 
‘ 

Their  attachment  to  pastoral  lifh  is 
ever  favourable  to  love.  Many  of  thes^ 
children  of  the  desert  possess  intelligence 
and  feeling  which  belong  not  to  the  sa* 
vogc,  accom|)anied  by  an  heroic  eoowge, 
and  a  thorough  contempt  of  every  mode 
of  gaining  their  livelihood  except  by  the 
sword  and  gun.  An  Arab  values  him¬ 
self  chiefly  on  his  expertness  in  armli 
and  horsemanship,  and  on  hospitality*’*— ^ 
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rally  describing  the  whole  of  our  journey 
fur  the  preceding  fortnight,  relating  the 
most  trilling  occurrence  that  had  happen¬ 
ed,  even  to  the  name  of  the  well,  and  the 
colour  and  taste  of  the  water,  with  as- 
tonishing  rapidity  and  humour,  and  in 
’,  while  some  of  his 
ballads  were  beautiful  !— 


very  tolerable  poetry, 
traditionary 
i’.  35,  36. 

The  character  of  the  Arabs  is  well 
known,  by  the  relations  of  former 
travellers.  From  the  days  of  Ish- 
niael,  indeed,  their  habits  and  customs 
seem  to  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change.  Still  they  roam  the  desert, 
living  in  tents,  and  never  fixing  their 
liabiution  for  any  length  of  time  in 
one  place ;  they  retain  the  same  con¬ 
stant  and  insatiable  desire  of  plun- 

‘  .  - 

sity  and  valour.  They  remain  them¬ 
selves  barbarians,  and  by  the  insecu¬ 
rity  which  they  occasion  to  life  and 
profverty  to  all  the  tribes  settled  in 
their  neighbourhood,  they  prevent 
them,  in  like  manner,  from  emerging 
from  barbarism,  and  from  making 
any  advances  in  civilization  or  wealth. 

Other  causes  contribute  largely  to 
this  deplorable  state  of  things  ;  the 
nature  of  the  Mahometan  religion— 
the  despotic  nature  of  all  the  govern- 
menu— the  traffic  in  slaves, — and  tlie 
constant  prevalence  of  war,  all  tend 
to  encrease  the  miseries  of  the  nations 
of  Africa.  Major  Denham  gives  us 
many  interesting  sketches  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  manners  of  the  Arabs,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few : 

Arabs  arc  generally  thin,  meagre  figures, 
though  possessing  expressive,  and  some¬ 
times  handsome  features,  great  violence 
of  gesture,  and  muscular  action.  Irri¬ 
table  and  fiery,  they  are  unlike  the  dwel¬ 
lers  in  towns  and  cities  ;  noisy  and  loud, 
their  common  conversational  intercourse 
a{>|)ears  to  be  a  continual  strife  and  quar¬ 
rel  ;  they  are,  however,  brave,  eloquent,  P.  38,  39. 
and  deeply  sensible  of  shame.  I  have  The  fc 

known  an  Arab  of  the  lower  class  refuse  i,*v,.lv  ms 
hw  food  for  days  together,  because  in  a  i 
dirmish  his  gun  had  mias^  fire  ;  to  use  .  .*  , 

h«  own  words,  «  gulbi  wahr,”  “  my  ,  fP/  . 

heart  aches,**  “  Bendckti  kedip  hashimtn  ***“  ^ 

gedam  el  naz,**  “  my  gun  lied,  and  shamed  Arabs  a 
before  the  people.*'  Much  has  been  plunder. 
^  of  their  want  cleanliness ;  1  should,  None  arc 
''^itfiout  hesitation,  pronounce  but  they  v 
to  be  much,  more  cleanly  than  the  an  escort  t 
order  of  people  in  any  European  partofont 
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jiarties  for  reconnoitring  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  and  were  open-mouthed  for 
liny  thing  that  would  offer.  One  fellow  ( 
on  foot  hud  traced  the  marks  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  to  a  small  village  of  tents  to  the 
cast  of  our  course,  and  now  gave  notice 
of  the  discovery  he  had  made,  but  that 
they  had  seen  him,  and,  he  believed,  struck 
their  tents,  i  felt  that  I  should  be  a 
check  upon  them  in  the  plunderings. 
Boo  Kbaloom,  myself,  and  about  a  dozen 
horsemen,  (who  had  each  a  footman  be¬ 
hind  him,)  instantly  started  for  their  re¬ 
treat,  which  lay  over  the  hills  to  the  east. 
On  arriving  at  the  s^xit,  in  a  valley  of 
considerable  beauty,  where  these  flocks 
and  tents  had  been  observed,  we  found 
the  place  quite  deserted.  The  poor 
frighted  shepherds  had  moved  off  with 
their  all,  knowing  too  well  what  would  be 
their  treatment  from  tlie  Naz  Abiad, 
(white  people,)  as  they  call  the  Arabs. 
Their  caution,  however,  was  made  the 
excuse  for  plundering  them,  and  a  pursuit 
was  instantly  determined  on.  What! 
nut  stay  to  sell  their  sheep,  the  rogues ; 
we’ll  take  them  now  without  payment.’* 
We  scoured  tw^o  valleys  without  discover¬ 
ing  the  fugitives, and  1  began  to  hope  that 
the  Tibboos  had  eluded  their  pursuers, 
w'hcD,  after  crossing  a  deep  ravine,  and 
ascending  the  succeeding  ridge,  we  came 
directly  on  about  tw'o  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  and  about  twenty  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  ten  camels, 
laden  with  their  tents,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries,  all  moving  ufl*.  The  extra  Arabs 
instantly  slipped  from  behind  their  lead¬ 
ers,  and,  with  a  shout,  rushed  down  the 
hill ;  part  headed  the  cattle,  to  prevent 
their  escape,  and  the  most  rapid  plunder 
1  could  have  conceived  quickly  com¬ 
menced.  The  camels  were  instantly 
brought  to  the  ground,  and  every  part  of 
their  load  rifled ;  the  poor  w’omen  and 
girls  lifted  up  their  hands  to  me,  stripped 
as  they  were  to  the  skin,  but  1  could  do 
nothing  for  them  beyond  saving  their 
lives.  A  sheikh  and  a  maralioot  assured 
me  it  was  quite  lawful  to  plunder  those 
who  left  their  tente,  instead  of  sup|:flying 
travellers.  Boo  Kbaloom  now  came  up, 
and.was  petitioned-  I  saw  he  was  ashamed 
of  the  paltry’  booty  his  followers  had  ob¬ 
tained,  as  well  as  moved  by  the  tears  of 
the  sufferers.  I  seized  the  favourable 
moment,  and  advised  that  the  Arabs 
should  give  every  thing  back,  and  have  a 
few  sheep  and  an  ox  fur  a  feast.  He  gave 
the  order,  and  the  Arabs,  from  under 
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as,  had  more  Arabs  arrived,  they  would 
most  certainly  have  stripixd  them  of 
every  thing..— P.  40,  41. 

Boo  Khaloom  was  an  intelligent 
and  wealthy  merchant,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  travellers  from  Tripoli, 
and  proved  a  very  brave  and  useful 
guide.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  grazhie, 
or  plundering  expedition,  on  which 
Major  Denham  accompanied  him, 
and  nearly  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  following  is  the  Major’s  state¬ 
ment  of  his  feelings  when  he  first 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  Lake  Tchad. 
AVhen  he  stood  on  a  rising  ground 
near  Lari,  the  sight  of  the  lake  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  mind  a  sensation  so  gra¬ 
tifying  and  inspiring,  that  he  says  it 
would  be  difficult  in  language  to  con¬ 
vey  an  idea  of  its  force  or  pleasure. 

The  great  Lake  Tchad,  glowing  with 
the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  in  its  strength, 
appeared  to  within  a  mile  of  the  spot 
where  we  stood.  My  heart  bounded 
within  me  at  this  prospect,  for  I  believed 
this  lake  to  be  the  w'ay  to  the  great  ob- 
ject  of  our  search ;  and  I  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  silently  imploring  Heaven’s 
continued  protection,  which  had  enabled 
us  to  proceed  so  far  in  health  and  strength, 
even  to  the  accomplishment  of  our 
task.— P.  45. 

They  now  approached  Kouka, 
the  capital  of  Bornou,  and  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Sheikh.  We  shall  make 
a  pretty  long  quotation,  to  convey 
to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  Sheikh, 
and  his  army  and  people,  and  of 
the  town  itself. 

.  I  had  ridden  on  a  sliort  distance  in 
front  of  Boo  Khaloom,  with  his  train  of 
Arabs,  all  mounted,  and  dressed  out  in 
their  best  apparel,  and,  from  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  trees,  soon  lost  sight  of  them. 
Fancying  that  the  road  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken,  1  rode  still  onwards,  and,  on  ap¬ 
proaching  a  spot  less  thickly  planted, 
was  not  a  little  fturprised  to  see  in  front 
of  me  a  body  of  several  thousand  cavalry 
drawn  up  in  line,  and  extending  right 
and  left  quite  as  far  as  I  could  see ;  and 
checking  my  horse,  I  awaited  the  arnva 
of  my  party,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide- 
spreading  acacia.  The  Bornou  troops 
remained  quite  steady,  without  noise  w 
confusion ;  and  a  few  borsenwn,  ^ 
were  moving  about  in  front  giving  «ir^- 


their  barracans,  threw  down  the  wrappers  tions,  were  the  only  persons  out  of  tbc 
they  had  torn  off  the  bodies  of  the  Tibboo  ranks.  On  the  Arabs  appearing  in 
women ;  and  1  w’as  glad  in  my  heart  a  shout,  or  yell,  was  given  by  the  Sheikh  s 
when,  Uking  ten  sheep  and  a  fat  bullock,  people,  which  rent  the  air  ;  a  blast  was 
.we  left  theae  poor  creatures  to  their  fate,  blown  from  the  rude  instniraents  of 
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the  town,  ourselves.  Boo  Khaloom,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  his  followers,  were  alone 
allowed  to  enter  the  gates ;  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  a  wide  street  completely 
lined  with  spearmen  on  foot,  with  cavalry 
in  front  of  them,  to  the  door  of  the 
Sheikh’s  residence.  Here  the  horsemen 
were  formed  up  three  deep,  and  we  came 
to  a  stand  ;  some  of  the  chief  attendants 
came  out,  and  after  a  great  many  “  Bar¬ 
cas  I  Barcas  !”  retired,  when  others  per¬ 
formed  the  same  ceremony.  We  were 
now  again  left  sitting  on  our  horses  in 
the  sun  :  Boo  Khaloom  began  to  lose  all 
patience,  and  swore  by  the  bashaw’s 
head,  that  he  would  return  to  the  tents 
if  he  was  not  immediately  admitted : 
he  got,  however,  no  satisfaction  but  a 
motion  of  the  hand  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 
meaning  wait  patiently  and  I  whis¬ 
pered  to  him  the  necessity  of  obeying, 
as  we  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and 
to  retire  without  permission  would  have 
been  as  difficult  os  to  advance.  Barca 
Gana  now  appeared,  and  made  a  sign 
that  Boo  Khaloom  should  dismount :  we 
were  about  to  follow  his  example,  when  an 
intimation  that  Boo  Khaloom  was  alone 
to  be  admitted,  again  fixed  us  to  our 
saddles.  Another  half  hour  at  least  pass¬ 
ed  without  any  news  from  the  interior 
of  the  building ;  when  the  gates  opened, 
and  the  four  Englishmen  only  were  call¬ 
ed  for,  and  we  advanced  to  the  skiflfh 
entrance.  Here  we  were  stopped  most 
unceremoniously  by  the  black  guards  in 
waiting,  and  were  allowed,  one  by  one 
only,  to  ascend  a  staircase,  at  the  top  of 
which  w  e  tvere  again  brought  to  a  stand 
by  crossed  spears,  and  the  open  flat  hand 
of  a  negro  laid  upon  our  breast.  Boo 
Khaloom  came  from  the  inner  chamber, 
and  asked,  “  If  we  were  prepared  to 
salute  the  Skeikh  as  we  did  the  Bashaw  ?” 
we  replied,  “  Certainly,”  which  was'mere- 
ly  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and  laying 
the  right  hand  on  the  heart.  He  advised 
our  laying  our  hands  also  on  our  heads  : 
but  we  replied,  “  The  thing  was  impos¬ 
sible  !  we  had  but  one  manner  of  saluta¬ 
tion  for  any  body,  except  our  own  sove¬ 
reign  !” 

Another  parley  now  took  place,  but  in 
a  minute  or  two  he  returned,  and  we 
were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
Sheikh  of  Spears.  We  found  him  in  a 
small  dark  room,  sitting  on  a  carpet, 
plainly  dressed  in  a  blue  tobe  of  Soudan 
and  a  shawl  turban.  Two  negroes  were 
on  each  side  of  him,  armed  with  pistols, 
and  on  his  carpet  lay  a  brace  of  these  in¬ 
struments.  Fire-arms  were  hanging  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  presents  from 
the  Bashaw  and  Mustapha  L’Achmar, 
Uic  Sulun  of  Ferzan,  which  are  here  con. 
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idered  as  invaluable.  His  personal  ap-  entering  into  the  open  court  in  which  wc 
learatice  ?vas  prepossessing,  apparently  were  received,  our  paixmches,  or  slipixrs, 
MJt  more  than  forty.five  or  forty  .six,  with  were  whipped  oft‘  by  these  active,  though 
rti  exjiresaive  oountenartcc,  and  a  benevo-  sedentary  gentlemen,  of  the  clmniUr  • 
ent  smile.  We  delivered  our  letter  from  and  we  were  seated  on  some  clean  mix! 
he  Bashaw  ;  and  after  he  had  read  it,  he  on  each  side  of  a  raised  bench  of  earth, 
nquired,  “  What  was  our  object  in  com-  covered  with  a  carpet,  on  which  the 
ng  ?”  we  answered,  “  To  sec  the  coun*  Sheikh  was  redintng.  We  laid  the  gun 
ry  merely,  and  to  give  an  account  of  its  and  pistols  together  before  him,  and  ex. 
uhabitants,  produce,  and  ap|)earance,  as  plained  to  him  the  locks,  tumscrews,  and 
Mir  Sultan  ivas  desirous  of  knowing  every  steel  shoC^cases,  holding  two  charges  each, 
part  of  the  globe.’*  His  reply  w'as,  with  all  of  which  he  seemed  exceedingly 
^  That  we  were  welcome !  and  ivhatever  well  pleased ;  the  powder.ftask,  and  the 
le  could  show  us  would  give  him  plea-  manner  in  which  the  charge  is  divided 
iure  ;  that  he  hod  ordered  huts  to  be  from  the  body  of  powder,  did  not  escape 

[Miilt  for  us  in  the  town ;  and  that  we  his  observation  :  the  other  articles  were 

might  then  go,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  taken  olT  by  the  slaves  almost  as  soon  as 

people,  to  see  them  ;  and  that  when  we  they  were  laid  before  him.  Again  we 

were  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  our  were  questioned  as  to  the  object  of  our 
long  journey,  he  would  be  happy  to  see  visit.  The  Sheikh,  however,  showed  evi. 
us.**  With  this  we  took  our  leave.  dent  satisfaction  at  our  assurance  that 

Our  huts  were  little,  round,  mud  the  King  of  England  had  heard  of  Bor* 
Imildings,  placed  within  a  wall,  at  no  nou  and  himself;  and,  immediately  turn, 
great  distance  ftora  the  residence  of  the  ing  to  his  kaganawha  (counsellor),  said, 
Slieikh.  The  enclosure  was  quadrangular,  **  This  is  in  consequence  of  our  d^eating 
and  bad  sei'eral  divisions  formed  by  par-  the  B^harmis.**  Upon  which,  the  chief 
litions  of  straw  mats,  where  nests  of  huts  who  had  most  distinguished  himself  in 
were  built,  and  occupied  by  the  stranger  these  memorable  battles,  Bagah  Furbv 
merchants  who  accompanied  the  kafila ;  (the  gatherer  of  horses),  seating  himself 
one  of  these  divisions  was  assigned  to  us,  in  front  of  us,  demanded,  ^  Did  he  ever 
and  we  crept  into  the  shade  of  our  earthy  hear  of  me  ?**  The  immediate  reply  of 
dwellings,  not  a  little  fatigued  with  our  Certainly did  wonders  for  our  cause, 
entr^  and  presentation.  Exclamations  were  general ;  and,  Ah  ! 

Oar  huts  were  immediately  so  crowd-  then  your  king  must  be  a  great  man  P 
ed  with  visitors,  that  we  had  not  a  mo-  was  re-echoed  from  every  side.  We  had 
meat’s  peace,  and  the  heat  was  insuffor-  nothing  offered  us  by  way  of  refreshment, 
able.  Boo  Kbaloom  had  delivered  his  and  took  our  leave, 
presents  ftom  the  Bashaw,  and  brought  I  may  here  observe,  that  l)csidc8  occa- 
u*  a  message  of  compliment,  together  sional  presents  of  bullocks,  camel-loads  of 
with  an  intimation  that  our  own  would  wheat  and  rice,  leathern  skins  of  butter, 
be  leceived  on  the  following  day.  About  jars  of  ^  honey,  and  honey  in  the  comb, 
noon  we  received  a  summons  to  attend  five  or  six  wooden  boais  were  sent  Q(, 
tike  Sheikh  ;  and  we  proceeded  to  the  pa-  morning  and  evening,  containing  rice, 
Ihec,  preceded  by  our  n^^roes,  bearing  Uie  with  meat,  paste  made  of  barley  flour, 
articl^  destined  for  the  Sheikh  by  our  savoury  but  v’ery  greasy ;  and  on  our  tint 
Government ;  constating  of  a  double.bar-  arrival,  as  many  had  b^n  sent  of  sweetsi 
veiled  gun,  by  Wilktnaon,  with  a  box,  mostly  composed  of  curd  and  honey, 
and  all  the  apparatus  comfvlete,  a  pair  of  In  England,  a  brace  of  trout  might  be 
excellent  pistols  in  a  case,  two  pieces  of  considered  as  a  handsome  present  to  a 
superfine  broad  doth,  red  and  blue,  to  traveller  sojourning  in  the*  neighbourhood 
vrhiefa  we  added  a  set  of  china,  and  two  of  a  stream  ;  but  at  Bornou  things  are 
bandies  of  spices.  done  d^erently.  A  camel-load  of  bream, 

’  The  ceremony  of  getting  into  the  pre-  and  a  sort  of  mullet,  was  thrown  before 
•eoce  was  Hdtculous  enough,  although  no-  our  huts  on  the  second  morning  after  our 
thing  could  be  more  plain  and  devoid  of  arrival ;  and  for  fear  that  should  not  be 
pretention  than  the  appearance  of  the  sufficient,  in  the  evening  another  was 
Sheikh  hamedf.  We  passed  through  pas-  soit. 

Mgea  lined  with  attendants,  the  front  men  We  had  a  fsug,  or  market,  in  front  of 
dtthig  OR  their  hams ;  and  when  we  ad-  one  of  the  prindpal  gates  of  the  town 
too  ^ulck)y«  we  were  suddenly  ar-  Slaves,  sheep,  and  bullocks,  the  latter  m 
leetad  by  these  Miows,  who  caught  for-  great  numbers,  were  the'  principal  lire* 
cMyhM  of  us  hy  the  legs ;  and  had  not  stock  (br  sak.  There  were  at  least 
the  crowd  prevented  our  foiling,  we  should  thousand  persons  gathered  together,  so^ 
InIhUibly  have  become  prostrate  before  of  them  coming  fkrni  places  two  ana 
antving  in  the  presence.  Previous  to  threu  days  distant.  Wheat,  rice,  md 
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jjussul,  were  abundant ;  tamarinds  in  the 
pod,  ground  not*,  ban  beans,  ochroes, 
and  indigo ;  the  latter  is  very  gtxxl,'  and 
in  great  use  amongst  the  natives,  to  dye 
their  tobet  (shirts)  and  linen. 

Major  Denham,  we  have  already 
mentioned,  accompanied  Boo  Kha- 
looin  and  his  Arabs,  and  Barca  Gana, 
the  black  general  of  the  Sheikh,  on  a 
plundering  expedition  to  the  south, 
against  a  tribe  of  Fclatahs.  Indeed 
it  was  a  preconcerted  matter  with  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  that  such  an  ex.- 
pedition  should  be  undertaken,  and 
he  expected  to  receive  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  as  his  proportion  of  the 
booty.  Of  tills  our  travellers  were 
kept  in  ignorance,  though  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  it 
that  they  were  escorted  by  so  large 
a  party  of  Arabs ;  such  an  escort  be¬ 
ing  (juite  unnecessary  for  the  pur- 
})oses  of  protection.  Major  Denoam 
thought  he  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  the  proceedings 
of  these  savages,  by  accompanying 
the  expedition*  It  very  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  His  account  of  the 
kind  of  warfare  carried  on,  and  of 
the  different  tribes  and  jieople  they 
had  intercourse  with,  must  be  read 
with  painful  and  melancholy  inter¬ 
est.  It  exhibits  a  dreadful  picture 
of  the  state  of  this  ill-fated  region. 
H'e  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a 
part  of  the  narrative,  which  is  almost 
of  a  romantic  character.  The  dan¬ 
gers  and  escapes  pf  the  charge  are 
related  by. him  in  a  bold,  manly,  and 
interesting  manner.  The  Bornouesc 
army  had  burned  two  Felatah  towns, 
and  they  ^me  to  a  third,  where 

they  met  with  an  unexpected  resist¬ 
ance. 

We  now  came  to  a  third  towm,  in  a 
situation  capable  of  being  defended  against 
assailants  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the 
besieged ;  this  town  was  called  Musfeia. 
U  was  built  on  a  rising  ground,  Jbe- 
tween  two  low  hills,  at  the  base  of  others, 
wfining  j)art  of  the  mass  of  the  Mandara 
inountttins ;  a  dry  wadey  extended  along 
I  e  front ;  beyond  the  wadey  a  sw'anap  ; 
‘^iween  tliis  and  the  w'ood,  the  road  was 
crossed  by  a  deep  rayinc,  which  was  not 
jujimble  for  more  than  two  or  three 
St  a  time.  The  Felatahs  had  car- 
tied  a  very  strong  fence  of  palisades,  well 
iwnted,  and  listened  together  wHh 
nongs  of  raw  hide*  six  fleet  in  height, 
tom  one  hill  to  the  other,  and  had  placed 
i:it  bow.men  behind  the  palisades,  and 
Jtvni. 
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day :  as  it  was,  Barca  Gana  had  three 
horses  hit  under  him,  two  of  w'hich  died 
almost  immediately,  the  arrows  being 
poisoned  ;  and  poor  Boo  KhaIoom*s  horse 
and  himself  receir^  their  death-wounds 
by  arrows  of  the  same  description.  ’  My 
horse  was  badly  wounded  in'Uie  neck, 
just  above  the  shoulder,  and  in  the  near 
hind  leg :  an  arrow  had  struck  me'  in 
the  face  as  it  passed,  merely  drawing  the 
blood,  and  I  had  two  sticking  iii  my  bor- 
nouse  (saddlecloth).  The  Arabs  had 
suffered  tmibly ;  most  of  them  had  two 
or  three  wounds,  and  one  dropp^  near 
roe  with  five  sticking  in  his  head  alone. 
Two  of  Boo  Khaloom's  slaves  were  killed 
also  near  his  person. 

No  sooner  did  the  Mandara  and  Bor- 
nou  troops  see  the  defetit  of  the  Arabs, 
than  they,  one  and  all,  took  to  flight  in 
the  most  dastahlly  manner,  without 
having  once  been  exposed  to  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy,  and  in'  the  utmost  confu¬ 
sion.  We  instantly  became  a  flying  mass, 
and  plunged,  in  the  greatest  disorder. 
Into  that  wood  we' had  ‘  but  a  few'  hours 
before  moved  through  with  Order,  'and 
very  different  feelings.  I  had  got  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  Barca  Gana,  in  the 
confusion  which  took  place  on  our  pass¬ 
ing  the  ravine,  which  had  been  left  just 
in  our  rear,  and  where  upwards  of  JOO 
of  the  Bornowy  were  speared  by  the  Fe- 
latahs,  and  was  following  at  a  round  gal¬ 
lop  the  'steps  of  one  of  the  Mandara 
eunuchs,  who,  I  observed,  kept  a  good 
look-out,  his  head  being  constantly  turn¬ 
ed  over  his  left  shoulder,  with  a  face  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  greatest  dismay — when 
the  cries  behind  of  the  Pelatah  horse  pur¬ 
suing,  made  us  both  quicken  our  paces. 
The  spur,  however,  had  the  effect  of  in- 
cajiacltating  my  beast  altogether,  as  the 
arrow,  I  found  afterwards,  had  reached 
the  shoulder-bone,  and, ‘in  passing  over 
some  rough  ground,  he 'stumbled  and 
fell.’'  Almost '  before  I  was  on  my  legs, 

•  the  Felatahs  were  upon  me  ;  I  had,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  bold  of  the  bridle,  and  seizing 
t  pistol  Bom  the  bolsters,  I  presented  it 
at  two  of  these  fbrorious  savages,  who 
were  pfesang  me  with  their  spears :  they 
instantly  went  off;  but  another  who 
came  on  me  more  boldly,  just  as  1  was 
endeavouring  to  mount,  received  the  con¬ 
tents  somewhere  in  his  left  shoulder,  and 
again  I  w'as  enabled  to  place  my  foot  in 
the  stirrup.  Remounted,  I  again  pushed 
my  retfaat ;  I  had  not,  however^  proceed- 


rtes  tA  AJrxca. 

The  eunuch  and  his  four  fbUowrrs 
were  here  butchered,  after  a  very  slight 
resistance,  and  stripped  within  a  few 
y^sof  me:  their  cries  were dresdful, 
and  even  now  the  feelings  of  that  morocni 
arc  fresh  in  my  memory ;  my  hopes  of 
life  were  Ito  faint  to  deserve  the  name. 
I  w'as  alm'wt  instantly  surrounded,  and, 
incapable  of  malcing  the  least  resistance, 
as  I  was  unarmed,  was' as  speedily  strip, 
ped;  and  whilst  attemptii^  first  to  save  my 
shirt,  and  then  my  trowsers,  I  was  thrown 
bn  the  ground.  My  pursuers  made  sc. 
veral  thrusts  *at  n>e  wHh  their  spean, 
that  badly  wounded  my 'hands  in  two 
places,  and  rfirhtly  n>y  body,  just  under 
my  ribs'on  the  right  side ;  indeed,  1  saw 
nothing  before  me  but  the  same  cruel 
death  I  had  'seen  unmercifnlly  inflicted  ui 
the  few  who  had  fallen  into  the  |x)wer  of 
^hose  who  now  had  {x>sscssion  of  uk'  ; 
and  they  were  alone  prevented  from  mur. 
dcring  me,  in  the  first  instance,  I  am 
persuaded,  by  the  fear  of  injuring  the 
value  of  roy  ejothes,  which  appeared  to 
them  a  rich  b(x>ty  ;  but  it  was  otberwisj 
(M'dained. 

t  My  shirt  w’as  now  absolutely  tom  off 
my  back,  and  I  was  left  perfectly  naked. 
When  my  plunderers  began  to'  quarrel 
for  the  spoil,  the  idea  of  escape  came  like 
lightning  across  my  mind,  and,  w’ithoui 
a  mondent*s  hesitation  or  reflection,  I 
crept  under  the  belly  of  the  horse  nearest 
me,  and  started  as  fast  as  ray  legs  could 
cany  me  for  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood  ;  two  of  the  Felatahs  followed,  and 
I  ran  on  to  the  eastward,  knowng  that 
our  stragglers  would  Ire  in  that  direction, 
but  still  almost  as  much  afraid  of  friends 
as  foes.  My  pursuers  gained  on  me.  for 
the  prickly  underwood  not  only  ol»truct* 
ed  my  passage,  but  tore  my  flesh  miser¬ 
ably  ;  and  the  delight  with  which  I  sa«' 
a  mountain  stream  gliding  along  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  cannot  be  ima. 
gined.  My  strength  had  almost  left  me, 
and  r  seised  the  young  branches  issuing 
from  the  stump  of  a  large  tree  whkh 
dverhung  the  ravine,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  myself  dow'n  into  the  water,  as 
the  sides  were  precipitous,  when,  under 
my  ha'nd,'as  the  branch  yielded  to  the 
w'cight  of  my  body,  a  kir^liife,  the  worst 
kind  of  serpent  this  country  prodoas, 
rose  ftom  its  coil,  as  If  in  the  ve#y  ®‘ 
striking.  I  w'a»  horror-fwick^  and  de- 
Y>rived  for  a  moment  of  all  wcolleoth**^ 
the  branch  aliimed  fnam  ’^y  hamt,  a**d  I 


ed  many  bundrOd  ya^,  when  my  horse  tumbled  beadWi^  into  the  urnter  beneath; 
igaib  came  down  with  such  violeneebs  this  shocks <  howevtar,' f«vfvcd  iu*>^*”“ 
td  throw  me  a^nst  a  tree  at  a  consider-  W'ith  three  strokes  wfiAy  arms  isaetebed 
able  distarfee,  and  alarmed  at  the  horses  the  opposite  bank,  which, ’Whh  diffirwftj* 
b^nd  him,  he  quickly  got  up  and  escap-  I  crawled  up^  and  then,  for  Iheflnrt  tinic, 
•d,  fearing  me  on  Ibot  and  unarmed.  felt  myself  safe  frdm  my  pursuer*. 
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SraKcly  had  I  audibly  congratulated 
myself  on  my  escape,  when  the  forlorn 
Mid  wretched  situation  in  which  I  was, 
without  even  a  rag  to  cover  me,  flashed 
with  all  its  force  upon  my  imagination. 
1  was  perfectly  collected,  though  fully 
alive  to  all  the  danger  to  w  hich  my  state 
exposed  me,'  and  had  already  begun  to 
plan  my  night's  rest  in  the  top  of  one  of 
the  tamarind^trecs,  in  order  to  escape  the 
panthers,  which,  as  1  had  seen,  abounded 
in  these  t\'Dods,  when  the  idea  of  the 
liiTas,  almost  as  numerous,  and  equally  to 
be  dreaded,  excited  a  shudder  of  des{)air. 

1  now  saw  horsemen  through  the  trees 
to  the  east,  and  determined  on  reaching 
them,  if  possible,  whether  friends  or  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  the  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
joy  with  which  I  recognised  Barca  Gana 
and  Boo  hhaioom,  with  about  six  Arabs, 
although  they  also  w'ere  pressed  closely 
by  a  party  of  the  Felatalis,  w  as  beyond 
description.  The  guns  and  pistols  of  the 
Arab  Sheikhs  kept  the  Felatahs  in  check, 
and  aKshjted  in  some  measure  the  retreat 
of  the  fncKmen.  I  hailed  them  with  all 
my  might,  but  the  noise  and  confusion 
which  prevailed  from  the  cries  of  those 
who  were  falling  under  the  Fclatah  spears, 
the  cheers  of  the  Arabs  rallying,  and  their 
enemies  pursuing,  w'ould  have  drowned 
all  attempts  to  make  myself  heard,  had 
not  Maramy,  the  Sheikh's  negro,  seen 
and  known  me  at  a  distanccb  To  this 
man  I  was  indebted  for  my  second  es- 
ca|)e;  riding  up  to  me,  he'assisted  me  to 
mount  behind  him,  while  the  arrows 
whistled  over  our  heads,  and  we  then 
palloped  off  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  his 
wounded  horse  could  carry  us ;  aftw  we 
had  gone  a  mile  or  two,  and  the  pursuit 
had  something  cooled,  in  consequence  of 
till  the  baggage  having  been  abandoned 
to  the  Cherny,  Boo  Khaloom  rode  up  to 
the,  and  desired  one  of  the  Arabs  to  cover 
nie  w’ith  a  bomouse.  This  was  a  most 
welcome  relief^  for  the  burning  sun  had 
already  begun  to  blister  my  neck  and 
l»ack,  and  gave  me  the  greatest  pain. 

after,  the  effects  of  the  poisoned 
Hwnd  in  his  foot  caused  our  excellent 
friend  to  breathe  his  last :  Maramy  ex- 
claim^,  “  Look,  look  !  Boo  Khaloom  is 
dead !”  I  turned  my  head,  almost  as 
?:reat  an  exertion  as  1  was  capable  of,  and 
him  drop  from  his  h<Mve  into  the 
•fins  of  his  favourite  Arab-Uhe  never 
•poke  after.  They  said  he  had  only 
swooned  (  there  was  no  water,  however, 
to  mive  hkn,  and  about  an  hour  after, 
we  came  to  Makkery,  be  was  past 
the  letch  of  restoratives. 

/Ja  coming  to  the  stream,  the  horses, 
•>th  blood  gashing  from  their  nostrils, 
iniQ  the  shallow  water,  and,  let¬ 


ting  myself  down  from  behind  IMaramy, 
I  knelt  down  amongst  them,  and  seem¬ 
ed  to  imbibe  new  life  by  the  copious 
draughts  of  the  muddy  Iievcrage  which  I 
swallowed.  Of  what  followed  I  have  no 
recollection  :  Muramy  told  me  afterwards 
that  I  staggered  across  tlio  stream,  which 
was  not  above  my  hi|)s,  and  fell  down  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  on  the  other  side. 
About  a  quarter  of  on  hour's  halt  took 
place  here  for  the  benefit  of  stragglers, 
and  to  tie  }Xx}r  Boo  Khaloom's  body  on 
a  horse's  back,  at  the  end  of  which  Ma¬ 
ramy  awoke  me  from  a  deep  sleep,  and 
1  found  my  strength  wonderfully  in¬ 
creased  ;  not  so,  however,  our  horse,  for 
he  had  liecome  stiff,  and  could  scarcely 
move.  As  1  learnt  afterwards,  u  conver¬ 
sation  hod  taken  place  about  me  while  I 
slept,  which  rcnda'ed  my  obligations  to 
Maramy  still  greater.  He  had  reported 
to  Barca  Gana  the  state  of  his  horse,  and 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  me  on,  when 
the  chief,  irritated  by  his  losses  and  de¬ 
feat,  as  well  os  at  ray  having  refused  his 
horse,  by  which  means,  he  said,  it  bad 
come  by  its  death,  replied,  Then  leave 
him  behind.  By  the  head  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  !  believers  enough  have  breathed 
their  last  to-day.  What  is  there  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  a  Christian’s  death  ?  Haas  il 
NihLe-Salaam  Yassarat  il  Ic  mated  cl 
Yeom  ash  min  gieb  Vean  e  mat  Nesscraui 
IVahad.'*  My  old  antagonist,  Malein 
Chadily,  replied,  “  No ;  God  has  pre¬ 
served  him,  let  us  not  forsake  him  !” 
Maramy  returned  to  the  tree,  and  said 
“  his  heart  told  him  what  to  do.”  He 
awoke  me,  assisted  me  to  mount,  and 
we  movc*d  on  as  before,  but  with  totter¬ 
ing  steps,  and  less  speed.  The  effect 
product  on  the  horses  that  were  wound¬ 
ed  by  poisoned  arrows  was  extraordinary  : 
immediately  after  drinking  they  dropp^, 
and  instantly  died,  the  blood  gushing 
from  their  nose,  mouth,  and  ears.  More 
than  thirty  horses  were  lost  at  this  spot 
from  tlie  effects  of  the  poison. 

In  this  w'ay  we  continued  our  retreat, 
and  it  was  after  midhight  when  we  halted 
in  the  Sulun  of  Mandara’s  territory. 
Riding  more,  than  forty-five  miles  in  such 
an  unprovided  state  on  the  bare  bock  of 
a  lean  horse,  the  powerful  consequences 
may  be  imagined.  I  was  in  a  deplorable 
state  the  whole  night ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  irritation  of  the  flesh-wou^ 
was  xuigmented  by  the  woollen  covetjug 
the  Arab  had  thrown  over  me,  teeming 
as  it  was  with  vermin,  it  was  even^ 
the  next  day  before  t  could  get  a  shirt, 
wlien  one  man,  who  had  two,  both  of 
which  he  had  worn  eight  or  ten  days  at 
.least,  gave  me  one,  on  a  promise  of  get¬ 
ting  a  new  one  at  Kouka.  Towards  the 
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(Hvnfng  I  was  execedlnglj  diwrdered  and  contempt,  yet  after  a  little  they  movcil 
m,  and  had  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  kind-  off,  erecting  their  ears,  which  had  until 
heartednem  of  a  Bornooese.  Mai  Mee-  then  hung  flat  on  their  shoulders,  and 
gamy,  the  dethroned  saltan  of  a  country  giving  a  roar  that  shook  .the  ground  un. 
to  the  fionth.%vcst  of  Angontou,  and  now  der  us.  One  was  ati  immense  fellow  I 
snl^eCt  to  the  Sheikh,  took  me  by  the  hand,  should  suppose  16  feet  high,  the  other 
as  I  had  crawled  out  of  my  nest  for  a  two  w'ere  females,  and  moved  awav  rather 
few  tninutes,  and  with  many  exclamations  quickly,  while  the  male  kept  in  the  rear 
of  sorrow,  and  a  countenance  ftill  of  com-  as  if  to  guard  their  retreat.  We  wheeled 
iniseration,  led  me  to  his  leather  tent,  swiftly  round  him,  and  Maramy  casting 
and,  sitting  down  quickly,  disrobed  him-  a  spear  at  him,  which  struck  him  just 
self  of  his  trowsers,  insisting  1  should  put  under  the  tail,  and  seemed  to  give  him 
them  on.  •  Really  no  act  of  charity  could  about  as  much  pain  as  when  we  prick 

exceed  this!  I  was  exceedingly  affected  our  finger  with  a  pin,  the  huge  beast 
at  so  unexpected  a  friend,  for  I  had  threw’  up  his  proboscis  in  the  air  with  a 

scarcely  seen,  or  spoken  three  words  to  loud  roar,  and  from  it  cast  such  a  rolume 

him  ;  but  not  so  much  so  as  himself,  of  sand,  that,  unprepared  as  I  was  for 

when  I  refused  to  accept  of  them ;  he  such  an  event,  nearly  blinded  me.  The 

shed  tears  in  abundance,  and  thinking,  elephant  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  ;  and  it  is 
which  was  the  fact,  that  1  conceived  he  only  when  irritated  that  he  is  dangerous; 
held  offered  the  only  ones  he  had,  imme-  but  he  will  sometimes  rush  upon  a  man 
diately  called  a  slave,  whom  he  stripped  and  horse,  after  chocking  them  with  dust, 
of  those  necessary  appendages  to  a  man’s  and  destroy  them  in  an  instant, 
dress,  according  to  our  ideas,  and  putting  As  we  had  cut  him  off  from  following  his 
them  on  himself,  insisted  again  on  my  companions,  he  took  tlie  direction  leading 
taking  those  he  had  first  offered  me.  I  to  w'here  we  had  left  the  mule  and  the 
accepted  this  offer,  and  thanked  him  with  footmen.  They  quickly  fled  in  all  dircc- 
a  full  heart ;  and  Meegamy  was  my  great  tions  ;  and  my  man  Columbus  (ihc  mule 
friend  from  that  moment  until  I  quitted  not  being  inclined  to  encrease  its  |Kice) 
the  Sheikh's  dominions.  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  did  not  get  the 

We  found  that  forty-five  of  the  Arabs  better  of  it  for  the  whole  day.  We  press- 
werc  killed,  and  nearly  all  wounded ;  ed  the  elephant  now  very  close,  riding 
their  camels,  and  every  thing  they  pos-  before,  behind,  and  on  each  side  of  him ; 

sessed,  lost.  Some  of  them  had  been  and  his  look  sometimes,  as  he  turned  his 

unable  to  keep  up  on  the  retreat,  but  had  head,  had  the  effect  pf  checking  instantly 

huddled  together  in  threes  and  fours  the  speed  of  ’my  horse ;  his  pace  never 

during  the  night,  and  by  shewing  resist-  exce^ed  a  clumsy,  rolling  w’alk,  hut  was 

ince,  and  pointing  their  guns,  had  driven  sufficient  to  keep  our  horses  at  a  short 

the  Fclatahs  off.  Their  wounds  were,  gallop.  I  gave  him  a  ball  from  each 

some  of  them,  exceedingly  severe,  and  barrel  of  my  gun  at  about  fifty  yards  dis- 

several  died  during  the  day  and  night  of  tance,  and  the  second,  which  -truck  his 

the  ^9th,  their  bodies,  as  well  as  poor  ear,  seemed  to  give  him  a  moment’s  un- 

Boo  Khaloom's,  becoming  instantly  easiness  only ;  but  the  first,  which  struck 

swollen  and  black,  and  sometimes,  iin-  him  on  the  body,  failed  in  making  the 

mediately  after  death,  blood  issuing  from  least  impression.  After  giving  him  an- 

the’  nose  and  mouth,  which  the  Bornou  other  spear,  which  flew  off  his  tough 

people  declared  to  be  in  consequence  of  hide  without  executing  the  least  sensa- 

the  arrows  having  been  poisoned.  tion,  wc  left  him  to  his  fate: 

Major  Denham  went  out  to  the  . dlLana  ‘^^and 

iug-ltwIT  •gwnsl.lhedeplisntt.  He  e*,*  S  dace  (hen  eeen.  «"i  «  •“ 

f'  mounted  for  that  purpose.  They  tp- 

Maramy  (one  of  the  party)  came  gal-  peered  unwilling  to  go,  and  did  not  even 

hsplng  :  upi'  aayhig  that  he  had  fbund  turn  their  barVv  until  we  were  quite  close, 

ahaae  wy  large  elephaiits  grasing  to  the  and  had  thrown  several  spears  at  them ; 

aoQlh^ea^  elom  to  the  water.  When  we  the  flashes  from  the  pan  of  the  gun,  how* 

onaa  within  a  few  hundred  jrvda  of  ever,  appeared  to  alanriTbem  more  than 

them, 'aU  the*  persona  oe  foot,'  and  my  any  tbiagi  theysetieateil  weryvW^e*^^ 

amWMt  on  m  mule,  wen  ordered  to  halt,  eaUy,  throwing  out,  a*  before,  *  qoaatify 

wMefbur  ofua  who  wen  mounted  rode  of  sand,  A- number  of  ^  the  bW*  here 

up  to  these  stupendous  animals.  caUed  tuda  were  perched  on  the  hacks  ef 

VhWiheikh’s  p^ple  began  screeching  the  eiepbinls  ;  these  tescaalblc  a  thrush 
violem%  ;  and  aUh<H'*gh  at  first  they  ap^  hi  shape  an<i  note,  and  werfi  represented 
pennd  ta  4reat  otK  approach  with  great  io  me  aa  being  extremely  useflal  to  th* 
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elephant  in  i)icking  off,  the  vermin  from  the  tent ;  but  before  he  could  be  lifted 
iliosc  parts  which  it  ia  not  in  his  power  on  the  camel,  1  observed  the  ghastliness 
to  reach*  ;  .  ■  .  of  death  in  his  countenance,  and  had  luai 

We  are  inclined  to  thlnki  that  the  Wnu  I M 

Major's  feelings  of  astonishment  at 

the  sight  of  those  enormous  animals  «iu,out;a  struggle  or  «  grSin.  I  now 
have  had  the  ^effect  of  magnifying  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  towns  to  le* 
them  to  his  vision*  Sixteen  feet  is  quest  his  {lermissiou  to  bury  the  deceas* 
a  height  to  whichg^we  will  venture  which  he  readily  granted;  and  1  had 
to  say,  no  clephaut  in  the  world  ever  a  grave  made  about  five  yards  to  the 
atuins :  the  largest  seldom  or  ever  north  of  an  old  niemosa,  but  a  little  l)e« 
exceed  eleven  or  twelve  feel.  yond  the  southern  gate  of  the  town.  The 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  journal  body  being  first  washed,  after  the  custom 
of  Captain  Clapperton’s  journey  into  of  the  country,  was  dressed  by  my  dircM;* 
the  kingdom  of  Houssa.  He  pro-  tions,  in  clothes  made  of  turban  shawls, 
cmled  from  Kouka  to  Sackatoo,  the  "c  "cre  carrying  with  us  as  pre 

catiital  of  Houssa,  and  the  residence  sents.  The  cor|>se  was  lome  to  the 
of  Sultan  Bello,  who  appears  to  be  a  S™’®  •’f  anJ  I  over  it 

very  extraordinary  person .  In  our  **’®  ®®’?''®®  “'«  C!>“v®l>  «f  K»B- 

estimation,  this  Wur  forms  the  most 

pimmg  and  mteresttng  part  of  the  ^  ^  ^ 

volume.  The  country  through 

a^liich  the  travellers  passed  was  of  killed,  and  distributed  among  the  pour, 
ine  most  agreeable  description;  the  Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty. two  years, 
people  seera  more  mild,  gentle,  and  Walter  Oudney,  M.  D.,  a  man  trf  unas* 
civilized,  than  those  of  Dornou.  Our  suming  deportment,  pleasing  manners, 
travellers  do  not  come  in  contact  stedfast  perseverance,  and  undaunted  en- 
with  tliose  scenes  of  rapine,  blood,  terprise,  while  his  mind  w'as  fraught  ait 
ami  violence,  which  cast  a  most  pain-  once  with  knowledge,  virtue,  and  relU 
ful  colouring  over  most  of  Major  gion.  At  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  tu 
IKjnhain  s  narratives,  while  the  death  be  Irereaved  of  such  a  frieixl,  Inwl  proved 
of  Dr  Oudney,  who  died  on  the  road,  «  severe  trial ;  but  to  me,  his  friend  and 

gives  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  fellow-traveller,  labouring  also  under  dia- 

ease,  and  now  left  alone  amid  a  strange 

Wemayada,  too,  that  tHe  style 

!  by  European  foot,  the  loss  was  .event 

evinces  so  much  of  the  frank,  honest-  ^ 

nearted  sailor,  that  it  produces  our  . 

implicit  confidence-  The  following  extracts  will  give  a 

IV^e  shall  now  give  some  extracts  very  pleasing  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the 
containing  the  feeling  account  which  country,  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
Captain  Clapperton  gives  of  the  inhabitants.  The  gallant  Captain^ 
death  of  his  companion.  Mr  Barrow  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  much 
dissuaded  Dr  Oudney  from  under-  pleasetl  with  the  attentions  of  the 
taking  the  expedition  to  Africa  at  all,  female  sex  to  him  during  the  whole 
he  thought  he  was  liable  to  pec-  of  his  route, 
tol  complaints  ;  but  he  conceived  The  country  continued  beautiful,  with 
diat  warm  climates  were  well  suited  numerous  plantations,  as  neatly  fenced  as 
to  his  constiturion*  Bxcessive  fa-  in  England.  The  road  was  thronged 
tigne,  however,  and  changes  of  tern-  with  travellers,  and  the  shady  trees. by 
perature,  seem  to  have  worn  him  the  road-ride  served  as  yestevdoy  to  ihri- 
out,*  and  he  caught  a  severe  cold  ^  hnekstera  The  women  not 

fram  sitting  m  «  cross  draught  of  air  f"«*«®1 

^cn  over-heatpd  «pmning  eotton,  and  fipoio  tinie  to 

j  time  surveyed  themeeivee  with  whlnwl 

Dn  the  journey  to  Sackatoo  he  bec»ne  eal  complacency  ina  Httiepockst  mirror. 
iHi  and- On  12th  iamuny.  Captain  .The  soil  ie  a  etreog red  eSay,  large btecks 
J^patoo  says  Dr  Oudney  drank  a  eop  of  granite  frequently  appearing  ebove  ihe 
w  eofihe  at  d^-braak,  undw  by  his  desire,  .surface.  f  r-  ■ 

t  order^^tbe  oomelet  to  be  loaded.  I  i  -  At  eleven  m  the  morning  we  halted  at 

csisted  him  to  dress,  and^  with  tlm  *«  walled  towth  called  Girkwa,  through 
*'*Plx)rt  of  his  em'ant,  be  caoae  out  of  which  I  rode  with  El  Wordee.  The 
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hottses  wera  in  i^upS)  with  lar^  iiiter*  permitted  to  live  here,  unless,  on  rare  oc- 
vening  vacancies,  tte  former  inhabitants  casions,  a  onc-eyed  man  is  received  into 
having  also  been  sold ;  the  walls  are  in  their  community.  I  was  informed  the 
fjood  repair,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  dry  Isune  had  a  similar  establishment,  but  I 
ditch.  It  was  market-day,  and  we  found  did  not  sec  it. 

a  much  finer  market  here  than  at  Tri-  livery  one  is  buried  under  the  floor  of 
|)Oii.  1  had  an  attack  of  ague,  the  dis.  his  own  house,  without  monument  or 
ease  that  chiefly  prevails  in  these  parts,  memtuial ;  and  among  the  commonality 
and  was  obliged  to  rest  ail  day  under  the  the  house  continues  occupied  as  usual, 
shade  of  a  tree.  A  pretty  Felatah  girl,  but  among  the  great  there  is  more  refine, 
going  to  market  with  milk  and  butter,  ment,  and  it  is  ever  after  abandoned, 
neat  and  spruce  in  her  attire,  as  a  Ches-  The  corpse  being  washed,  the  first  chap, 
shire  dairy-maid  here,  accosted  me  with  ter  of  the  Koran  is  read  over  it,  and  the 
infinite  archness  and  grace.  She  said  I  intetment  takes  place  the  same  day.  The 
was  of  her  own  nation  ;  and  after  much  bodies  of  slaves  are  dragged  out  of  the 
aorasing  small  talk,  I  pressed  her  in  jest  town,  and  left  a  prey  to  vultures  and 
to  accompany  me  on  my  journey,  w  hile  wild  beasts.  In  Kano  they  do  not  even 
she  iiarricd  my  solicitations  with  roguish  take  the  trouble  to  convey  them  beyond 
glee,  by  referring  me  to  her  father  and  the  walls,  but  throw  the  corpse  into  llw 
mother.  1  don’t  know  how  it  happened,  morass,  or  nearest  pool  of  water, 
but  her  iwcsence  seemed  to  disi^el  the  xwr  ^  i 

rtect.  of  the  ague.  To  this  trifling  and  mtrodure  our  roa.l- 

innocent  memorial  of  a  face  and  form,  e’’®  “>  ‘^e  Sultan  of  this  cunom 
seen  that  day  for  the  first  and  last  time^  country*  Sultan  Bcllo,  anti  his  con* 
but  w'hich  1  shall  not  readily  forget,  I  versation  with  Captain  Clapperloit, 
may  add  the  more  interesting  information  will  show  that  ^he  is  not  a  common- 
to  the  good  housewives  of  my  owrn  coun-  place  savage.  3  he  Captain  seems  tc 
try,  that  the  making  of  butter,  such  as  have  managed  him  with  great  jmlg- 
ours,  18  confined  to  the  nation  of  the  Fe-  inent  and  expertness.  He  resides  al 
Iwlahs,  and  that  it  is  both  clean  and  excel-  Sackatoo,  the  capital,  which  is  tll( 
lent.  So  much  is  this  domestic  art  cul-  most  populous  town  visited  by  Cap¬ 
tivated,  that  from  a  useful  prejudice  or  tain  Clapperton  in  the  interior  ol 
superstition,  it  is  deemed  unlucky  to  sell  Africa,  though  built  only  about  tb( 
ftew’  milk  ;  it  may,  however,  be  l)cstowed  year  1805.  The  houses  are  laid  ou 
»  a  gift  But  it  w  also  made  in  other  „g„iar,  well-built  streets.  Th, 

'"r*.  .1^".  ■"  ""  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  twen 

oily,  a..d  state,  somcthmg  like  honey. 

The  following  notices  of  manners  gates,  which  are  regularly  closed  a 
and  customs  are  curious.  From  the  sunset.  There  are  two  large  mosques 
following,  it  would  appear  that  tlicse  and  a  third  was  building.  Th 
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1  the  Sul-  the  SulUn  that  Major  Denham  had  no 
other  object  than  to  make  a  short  ezeur- 
in  sent  for  country.  The  Sultan  ia  a 

sat  distance.  noUe-looking  man,  forty.four  years  of 
quadrangle^  although  much  younger  in  appear- 

cipal  streets  inches  high,  portly  in 

rou^'h  three  a  s^'ort  curling  black  beard, 

loaef  A  snuUl  mouth,  a  hne  forehead,  a  Gre¬ 
cian  nose,  and  large  black  eyes.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  light  blue  cotton  tobe,  with  a 
white  muslin  turban,  the  shawl  of  which 
he  wore  over  the  nose  and  mouth,  in  the 
Taarick  fashion. 

In  the  afternoon  I  repeated  my  visit, 
accompanied  by  the  Gadado  Mahommed 
El  Wordee,  and  Mahommed  Gumsoo, 
the  principal  Arab  of  the  city,  to  whom  1 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Hal  Sa- 
lahat  Kano.  The  Sultan  was  sitting  in 
the  same  apartment  in  which  he  received 
me  in  the  morning.  He  received  the 
presents  I  offered,  and  said,  Every 
thing  is  wonderful,  but  you  are  the  great¬ 
est  curiosity  of  all  ;**  and  then  added. 
What  can  I  give  that  is  most  accept¬ 
able  to  the  King  of  England  ?**  I  replied. 
The  most  acceptable  service  you  can 
render  to  the  King  of  England  is  to  co¬ 
operate  with  his  Majesty  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast,  as  the 
King  of  England  sends  every  year  large 
ships  to  cruise  there,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  seizing  all  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade, 
whose  crews  are  thrown  into  prison,  and 
of  liberating  the  unfortunate  slaves,  on 
whom  lands  and  houses  are  conferred  at 
one  of  our  settlements  in  Africa.** 
.  .  j  “  ^V^hat  !**  said  he,  “  have  you  no  slaves 

1  u-  in  England?”  “No;  whenever  a  slave 

sets  his  foot  in  England,  he  is  from  that 
,  moment  free.”  “  What  do  you  then  do 

'absurdities  servants?”  “  We  hire  them  for  a 
5e  days  we  lienod,  and  give  them  regular 

.How  simnlv  ;  nor  is  any  person  in  England  al- 

nf  niir  to  Strike  another ;  and  the  very 

New  Testa-  soldiers  are  fed,  paid,  and  clothed  by  Go- 
te  name  of  vernment.”  “  God  is  prerrcnt  I’^o  ex- 

.  ask  several 

til  I  was  ob-  expressed  great  regret  at  the  death  of 
sufficiently  Oudney,  as  ho  wished  particularly  to 
I  to  resolve  ^  English  physician,  who  might  in- 
always  left  people  in  the  healing  aru 

;arncd  than  consequence  of  the.  gooil  iUU- 

me  bo^s  to  (^g^sUiuling  thus  formed  .with  the 
“  Sulun,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 

form  our  readeri,  that  Captain  (jlap- 
into  his  ter.  perton  has  been  again  despatob«l  lo 
wor^  U  I  the  coast  of  Africa  on  a  mwtiou  to 
ripoli  never  S^iHan  BcUo.  He  is  to  proo^  to 
one  hand,  Bight  of  Benin  in  the  loutb,  and 
1  the  other;  proceed  northwards  to  the  ki^dom 
IT  friends  to  of  Howisank-  In  bis  ronto  he  will 
friend  doing  visit  Timbuctoo,  and  muat  come 
I  assured  upon  the  Niger.  He  will  thus  hate 


into  which  several  or  me  principal  streets 
of  the  city  lead.  We  passed  through  three 
coozees  as  guard-houses  without  the  least 
ditcntion,  and  were  immediately  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  Bello,  the  second 
Sultan  of  the  Felatahs.  He  was  seated 
on  a  small  carpet,  between  two  pillars 
inipiwrting  the  roof  of  a  thatchetl  house, 
not  unlike  one  of  our  cottages.  The  walls 
and  pillars  were  painted  blue  and  white, 
in  the  Moorish  taste,  and  on  the  back 
wall  was  sketched  a  fire-screen,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  coarse  painting  of  a 
flower-pot.  An  arm-chair,  with  an  iron 
lamp  standing  on  it,  was  placed  on  each 
tide  of  the  screen.  The  Sultan  gave  me 
many  very  hearty  welcomes,  and  asked 
me  if  1  was  not  much  tired  with  my 
journey  from  Burderawa.  I  told  him  it 
was  the  most  severe  travelling  I  had  ex¬ 
perienced  between  Tripoli  and  Sackatoo, 
and  thanked  him  for  the  guard,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  which  1  did  not  fail  to  commend 
in  the  strongest  terms. 

He  asked  me  a  great  many  questions 
alwut  Europe  and  pur  religious  distinc¬ 
tions.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  some  of  the  more  ancient  sects,  and 
asked  whether’  we  w'ere  Nestorians  or 
Sociivaiis.  To  extricate  myself  from  the 
cmliarrassuient  occasioned  by  this  ques- 
tion,  I  blutiily  replied  w'c  arev  called 
Protestant.s. 
s-iys  he.  I 
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lA  opportimitj  to  throw  some  light  unhafipj  people,  of  whom  these  were  the 
upon  that  long-agitated  problem  of  remains,  had  formed  the  spoils  of  the 
African  geography, — the  termination  Sultan  of  Fezzan  the  year  before.  I  was 
of  the  Niger,  and  may  possibly  have  assured  that  they  had  set  out  on  their 
some  influence  in  putting  a  stop  to  journey  with  not  above  a  quarter’s  allow, 
that  horrid  traffic,  the  slave-trade.  each,  and  that  more  died  from 

Inde^  we  have  been  much  gratified  fatigue ;  they  were  marched 

throughout  with  the  Captam*s  zeal  ^i''  necks  and 

upon  this  affecting  subject.  It  is  robust  only  arrived  at  the 

eAtiUed  to  the  hi|hest  commend.- 
Uon ;  and  if  his  ixeriions  in  that 

point  shall  be  crowned  with  any  de-  The  consequences  of  these  horrid 
gree  of  success  at  all,  he  will  earn  doings  may  be  imagined ;  distrust 
for  himself  the  highest  honour  and  cxisU  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
con^endaUon.  prompting  them  frequently,  from 

The  notices  scattered  throughout  suspicion,  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  bloml; 
the  volume  relating  to  the  slave-  and  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  ihcfe 
trade  in  the  interior,  are  of  the  most  jg  g  thirst  of  vengeance.  A  slavo- 
tdiocking  description.  Slavery  pre-  master  informed  Captain  Clappcr- 
vails  universally  among  all  the  tribes  ton,  that  his  slaves  never  knew  in 
of  the  east.  J  he  state  of  domestic  what  apartment  of  his  house  be 
slavery  that  exists  in  the  kingdoms  slept,  and  that  he  even  lay  with  a 


of  Bornou  and  Houssan  does  not  ap-  dagger  and  loaded  pistols  under  his 
par  to  be  aggravated  by  cruel  or  pillow,  lest  he  should  be  inurdertd 
harsh  treatment.  The  regular  slave-  by  his  female  slaves.  All  the  Arabs 
traders  who  encourage  slave-hunting,  Jq  the  same  ;  and  very  frequently 
are  the  Moors  of  the  north,  and  the  masters  are  strangled  in  their  beds 
agents  of  those  barbarous  Europeans,  by  their  female  slaves.  How  can  it 
who,  under  the  sanction  of  their  be  otherwise  ? 
more  barbarous  governments,  pursue  can  now  afford  room  only  fur 

the  accursed  traffic  on  the  c(Msts.  another  extract,  containing  the  in- 
To  the  slaves  themselves,  tlie  objects  formation  collected  respecting  thefatc 
of  this  traffic,  it  is  matter  of  little  con-  Qf  Mungo  Park,  the  much-lamented 
s^uenoe  to  which  of  these  descrip-  precursor  of  our  trav  ellers, 
tion  of  traders  they  are  handed  over, 

the  misery  and  fatality  of  a  march  death  of  Mungo  Park  is  an  event 

across  the  Desert  or  of  the  Middle  known  over  every  part  of  northern  Africa, 

Passage  are  much  the  same.  With  the  "  , 

horrors  of  the  latter,  the  public  has  '“j  „ 

long  been  familiar.  A  few  passages  ^ 

from  Major  Denham's  journal  of  his  8*ven  to  Clapperton  «h.le  u, 

Uavel  across  ‘he  De^rt  will  inform  i,  chri.- 

our  reader  of  the  horrors  of  the  ^  the  town  of  Vouri.  in  th« 

Utter,  while  it  shocks  their  feeUngs.  .  kingdom  of  Yaoor,  and  landed  and  pur- 
Near  the  w’ells  of  Oinah,  numbers  of  chased  provisions,  as  onions  and  olhtr 
human  skeletons,  or  |>arts  of  skeletons,  things,  and  they  sent  a  present  to  the 
lay  scattered  on  the  sands. — P.  7.  King  of  Yaoor.  The  said  king  desired 

About  sunset  we  halted  near  a  well  them  to  wait  until  he  should  send  them 
within  a  half-mile  of  Meshroo.  Round  a  messenger,  but  they  were  frightened, 
this  spot  were  lying  more  than  one  hun.  aiKi  went  away  by  the  sea  (river).  They 
•dred  skeletons,  some  of  them  with  the  arrived  at  the  town  called  Bossa,  or 
•kin  stUI  remaining  attached  to  the  bones,  Boossa,  and  their  ship  then  rubbed 
— not  even  a  little  sand  thrown  over  (struck)  upon  a  rock,  and  all  of  them 
them.  The  Arabs  laughed  heartily  at  perished  in  the  river, 
my  expression  of  horror,  and  said,  they  This  fact  is  within  our  knowledge,  and 
wrere  only  blacks,  and  began  knocking  peace  be  the  end. 
lOMWt  the  limbs  with  the  butt-end  of  It  is  genuine  from  Mohammed  ben 
their  firelocks.  The  greater  part  of  these  Dcbinann.»App.  p>  14-7. 


Edward — my  dear  Edward — 
why  are  you  so  long  in  coming  to 
your  dear  Nancy  ?”  exclaimed  a  fe¬ 
male  voice,  the  other  day,  as  I  was 
walking  close  under  the  walls  of  one 
of  those  dismal  places  called  Lunatic 
Asylums.  This  was  repeated  so  often, 
that  I  cast  my  eyes  up  to  a  grated 
window,  where  I  beheld  an  appa¬ 
rently  young  woman,  whose  eyes 
seemed  rivetted  on  a  wood  at  a  little 
distance.  1  felt  irresistibly  inclined 
to  know  something  of  this  young 
lady.  Being  slightly  acquainted 
with  tlie  governor,  I  determined  to 
try,  at  least,  to  learn  something  of  her 
history.  It  was  briefly  this;  She 
had  loved  a  young  roan,  an  oflicer 
in  the  army.  They  had  plighted  their 
faith  before  he  set  out  in  bis  glorious 
career.  He  was  a  young  man,  tall 
and  handsome,  with  a  profusion  of 
glossy  black  hair,  and  of  the  true 
Roman  contour  of  countenance.  He 
was  ever  foremost  in  battle,  and  had 
several  times  saved  the  life  of  his 
commander  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
He  had  been  mentioned  honourably 
in  several  dispatches,  and  had  been 
gradually  promoted  to  rank  and  es¬ 
teem. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  return¬ 
ed  to  his  native  country.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  how  much  are 
men  and  things  changed !  The  village 
church  was' now  falling  into  decay, 
and  the  old  bethcrel,  w'ho  used  to 
tell  him  fearful  stories  about  battles 
and  sieges,  was  dead,  and  a  new  one 
had  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 
His  old  schoolfellows,  whom  he  had 
kft  “  raw  callants/'  had  ripened  into 
nien,  and  were  now  mostly  the  heads 
of  thriving  families.  Daft  Jamie,  too, 
was  gone,  (for  every  village  has  what 
jo  Scotland  is  called  its  innocent ;”) 
out  there  was  one  who,  when  Edward 
far  away,  had  thought  on  him 
and  prayed  for  him ;  she  was  not  chan- 
geu;  for  though,  when  they  parted, 
sue  was  a  coy  girl  of  sixteen,  sue  was 
blooming  with  all  the  charms 
0*  womanly  beauty ;  yet  her  heart 
still  the  same.  His  mother,  too, 
as  now  bowed  down  with  the  weight 
?  mreescore  summers.  She  Bad 
card  of  his  bravery  and  honour 
‘tn  satisfaction,  ana  now  that  she 
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had  seen  him  return  in  safety,  and 
blessed  him  once  more,  resigned  her¬ 
self,  and  said,  “  I  can  die  in  peace.'' 
On  the  first  Sabbath>day  which  lie 
was  at  church,  there  was  such  a 
shaking  of  hands, — the  old  people 
blessed  him  for  a  handsome  youth, 
and  the  young  ladies  resigned  their 
hearts  to  him,  unasked  and  unwish- 
ed-for.  Time  now  flew  by  on  the 
W’ings  of  the  wind :  Edward  was 
happy  in  attending  to  the  wants, 
and  sweetening  the  evening  of  the 
days  of  his  aged  mother,  and— 
courting  Nancy  Grieve. 

Things  went  on  in  this  state  for  a 
few  months,  when  his  mother  died. 
After  a  due  time  spent  in  mourning, 
he  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of 
her  of  whom  he  had  long  held  the 
heart.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed ; 
it  was  looked  forward  to,  not  only 
by  the  lovely  young  couple  them¬ 
selves,  but  by  all  their  friends,  as  a 
day  on  which  they  were  to  be  made 
happy  themselves,  by  seeing  others 
so. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  day.  It  had 
been  proposed  and  consented  to,  to 
celebrate  the  w’edding  d  VEcosiois, 
The  party  proceeded  up  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Glen  of  G - .  Nature  seemed 

to  have  given  double  beauty,  both  to 
the  day  and  to  the  place. 

The  Glen  is  in  many  places  inter¬ 
sected  with  rivulets,  over  which  the 
party  easily  passed.  When  they 
reacoed  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  Ed¬ 
ward  had  not  arrived,  knowing  that 
be  bad  set  out  fully  an  hour  tefore 
them.  Many  plausible  apologies 
were  proposed  for  his  absence.  After 
waiting,  however,  and  flnding  that 
he  did  not  arrive,  several  of  the 
party  set  out  to  seek  him.  They 
went  first  to  the  village,  joking  on 
his  want  of  punctuality.  They  were 
still  more  surprised,  when  they  learn¬ 
ed  that  be  Bad  not  been  seen  since 
Be  set  out  for  the  place  of  meeting. 
They  returned  to  the  place,  but  be 
had  not  yet  arrived.  They  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  traversed  the  woods,  call¬ 
ing  him  by  name,  but  were  only  an¬ 
swered  by  the  ec^  of  the  inountsin. 
After  much  time  spent  in  search, 
they  returned  to  Crookshaugh,  weary 
3  £ 
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The  love  of  traditionary  lore  1  do 
not  pretend  to  define,  appearing,  as 
it  does  in  different  minds,  under 
modifications  so  subtle  and  diversi¬ 
fied.  But  in  all,  1  believe,  it  is  di¬ 
rected  and  regulated  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  fancy.  To  many  a  poet 
and  antiquary  the  fountains  of  tra¬ 
dition  are  sealed ;  nor  are  they  to  be 
quaffed  from  a  tombstone,  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  or  the  relics  of  a  saint.  To 
the  true  lover  of  tradition,  monastic 
vaults  and  dungeons  are  a  dreary 
abode ;  he  delights  to  wander  among 
the  halls  and  chambers  once  devoted 
to  the  festivities  of  life,  which  wit¬ 
nessed  the  gallantries  of  knighthood, 
and  resounded  to  the  harps  of  the 
minstrel.  There,  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
ouity  captivates  his  imagination, — 
directs  it  to  whatever  is  beautiful, 
splendid,  or  mysterious  ;  and  entices 
him  to  her  hoary  legends,  from  the 
pursuits  of  commoner  and  more  use- 
ul  knowledge.  There  are  some, 


indeed,  who  look  with  a  cold  eye 
upon  her  venerable  aspect,  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  her  voice ;  whose  bosoms 
swell  not  at  a  tale  of  other  times,  nor 
cherish  the  names  of  Auvergne,  ot 
Languedoc,  and  of  Provence.  ^  ft  in 
these  luxuriant  and  romantic  lands 
did  Poetry  choose  her  dwelling,  wlien 
a  pilgrim  and  almost  a  stranger  upon 
earth.  There  did  she  erewhile  re¬ 
pose  from  her  wanderings,  and  thence 
send  forth  those  legends,  who^ 
sweet  melody  so  well  accords  witu 
the  beauties  of  the  land  from  whence 
they  spring.  Alas !  for  the  splen¬ 
dour  worthy  “  the  golden  harp  vit  t 
silver  strings,”  with  which  the  mm- 
strcl  gratified  the  high  lords  and  la¬ 
dies  who  listened  to  the  inspiration 

of  his  song !  u  r  - 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  i^e- 
vennes,  uiat  separate  Languedoc  an 
Auvergne,  there  rises  one  m^e  lot  ^ 
solitary,  and  precipitous  than  t 
rest.  one  side  it  shelves  gn* 
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and  dejected,  determined  to  resume 
their  search  early  in  the  morning. 
Nancy  spent  a  sleepless  night ; — 
sometimes,  in  her  waking  dreams, 
she  fancied  she  saw  him  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  Linn.  Such  suspense 
was  horrible  ;  she  got  up,  and  would 
have  gone  out  to  search  for  him  her¬ 
self,  had  she  been  permitted.  Day 
at  length  dawned,  and  with  it  the 
search  recommenced.  After  traversing 
many  miles,  they  came  into  a  deep 
place  of  the  forest,  when  the  mangled 
body  of  Edward  met  their  sight ; 
his  clothes  were  covered  with  clotted 
blootl,  which  had  issued  from  several 
wounds  he  had  received  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  His  friends  were 
horror-struck.  AV'ho  could  have  been 
the  author  of  this  diabolical  deed  ? 
They  conveyed  the  body  to  tlie 
nearest  dwelling.  When  the  sad 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Nancy, 
she  swooned  aw’ay.  Long  were  their 
attempts  to  recover  her  fruitless ;  at 
length,  however,  she  recovered,  but 
reason  had  fled.  Steps  were  imme¬ 
diately  taken  to  bring  the  murderers 
to  justice :  all  attempts  to  discover 
them  at  that  time  were,  however, 
unavailing.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
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years,  when  the  circumstances  were 
nearly  forgotten,  a  discovery  was 
made,  which  promised  to  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  wretches. 

Not  far  from  the  jdace  where 
Edward’s  mangled  corpse  w  as  found, 
there  was  a  turf-dyke,  or  fence, 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  had 
fallen  into  decay.  This  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  repair,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  workmen  found 
a  ring,  which  was  recognised  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  unfortunate  Edward. 
This  caused  a  further  search  to  be 
made,  when  there  were  also  found 
several  other  trinkets  belonging  to 
Edward,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
linen,  on  the  corner  of  which  was 
the  name  of  a  man  who  had  hitherto 
not  been  even  suspected  of  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  committing  such  an  act. 
He  was  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
when  be  confessed  that  he  and  several 
companions  had  murdered  Edward 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  on  his  remon¬ 
strating  with  them  on  the  cruelty  of 
some  of  their  sports.  His  companions 
were  apprehended,  and  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  his  confefjsion, 
they  also  confessed,  and  received  tbe 
just  retribution  of  their  crime. 
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dually  down  to  a  flourishing  and  fer-  regarded  almost  with  superstitious 
tile  plain,  which  presents  a  delicious  veneration.  The  Free  Companies 
contrast  to  the  bold,  rugged  scenery  had  long  desolated  that  portion  of 
of  tlie  mountain  land.  In  time  past,  France;  and  here  the  peasantry 
that  hill,  from  the  tradition  which  1  pointed  out  the  remains  of  their  for- 
am  about  to  record,  was  known  in  tresses,  reared  on  the  loftiest  heights, 
the  surrounding  district  by  the  name  and  defended  by  the  most  frightful 
of  the  Hill  of  the  Minstrels  and  precipices.  Yet  there  w’as  one  re- 
often  would  the  warrior  or  pilgrim,  gion,  the  boundary  of  these  preci- 
joumeying  to  some  distant  shrine,  pices,  and  of  the  regular  and  gentle 
cross  himself  on  hearing  that  name,  ascent,  above  all  others  distinguish- 
and  invoke  his  patron  saint,  wonder-  ed  in  the  lays  and  tales  of  the  rustic 
ing  that  minstrels  should  ever  have  minstrelsy.  There  the  mountain, 
unfolded  their  art  in  a  place  where  dividing  itself,  formed  a  valley  of 
inirih  could  never  have  resounded,  considerable  extent,  inclosed  by  al- 
t^ome  listened  to  the  tale  that  every  most  perpendicular  rocks  ;  ancl  on 
peasant  could  give  ; — others  rode  one  side  of  these  was  a  gate  of  Na- 
inerrily  along,  though  they  did  not  ture’s  own  handiwork,  which,  though 
soon  forget  the  Hill  of  the  Minstrels,  rough  and  unseemly,  opened  into  a 
even  in  the  Plain  of  Germigny,  that  dell  of  infinite  beauty  and  grandeur, 
lay  below  it ;  and  he  must  have  had  The  description  that  Gerald  du  liarri 
the  music  of  melancholy,  or  the  sa-  has  given  of  the  scenery  around  the 
vage  poetry  of  Bertrand  du  Born,  most  famous  monastery  of  A\"ales, 
incessantly  thrilling  through  his  soul,  might,  with  some  propriety,  have 
who  would  not  have  been  calm  and  been  applied  to  this.  Yet,  as  it  was 
joyous  there.  The  mountain-streams  less  extensive,  so  it  had  something 
now  slumbered  within  their  banks,  more  awful  in  its  expression.  In 
and  now  flowed  onward  in  a  rcluc-  ages  long  past,  a  Palmer  from  the 
tant  but  melodious  current.  The  east,  who  had  heard  that  the  Gates 
myrtle,  the  asphodel,  and  rose  of  of  the  Caspian  were  haunted  by  tra- 
Provence,  increased  the  loveliness  of  ditionary  spirits,  related  these  mar- 
that  extended  Glen,  whose  verdure  vels  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
was  so  pure,  and  whose  bowers  were  ley,  and  tales  somewhat  similar  were 
so  enchanting,  to  every  loyal  knight,  soon  related  of  the  Gate  of  the  Moun- 
There,  in  an  age  of  crime  and  of  tain  Glen.  Some  imagined  that, 
contention,  dwelt  a  tribe  of  primitive  though  beautiful,  it  was  one  of  the 
and  contented  peasants,  some  of  inlets  to  the  invisible  world  ;  and 
whom  pursued  the  labours  of  agri-  for  this  whimsical  and  incongruous 
culture ;  others  tended  their  flocks  notion  many  reasons  were  assigned, 
among  those  pastoral  mountains ;  and  Nor  was  this  superstition  diminished, 
all  at  times  listened  to  the  voice  of  when  shepherds  narrated,  or  rude 
song,  which  softened  their  labours,  poet’s  sang,  the  fate  of  that  Trou- 
and  gratified  their  repose.  Such  badour,  who,  after  having  traversed 
they  seemed  to  the  stranger,  who,  Spain,  and  examined  the  chronicles 
contrasting  their  valley  with  the  of  Anjou  and  Brittany,  for  the 
scenery  that  surrounded  it,  might  double  purpose  of  finding  the  Holy 
t'ell  deem  it  a  terrestrial  Paradise  ;  Cup,  and  of  enriching  his  mind  with 
and  when  about  to  strike,  into  more  traditionary  lore,  came  at  night  bc- 
barren  plains,  he  might  pause  upon  side  these  haunted  gates,  and  in  the 
its  border,  and  cast  towards  the  Hill  morn  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  ever 
of  the  Minstrels  a  glance  of  admira-  more  appeared  upon  earth.  Often, 
tion  and  regret.  For,  apart  from  the  on  those  summer  evenings,  when  the 
associations  with  which  it  was  con-  setting  sun  flings  over  the  earth  a 
nected,  it  had  upon  the  prospect  an  glorious  embroidered  tissue  of  gold 
effect  80  peculiar,  that;  of  all  the  and  purple,  the  peasants  ascended 
wonders  of  the  valley,  it  was  the  the  mountain  to  join  in  the  rustic 
latest  seen  and  the  longest  remem-  dance,  and  to  enjoy  the  loveliness  of 
bered.  But  to  those  who  dwelt  be-  the  prospect,  ^metimes,  on  such 
neath  the  shade  of  that  majestic  hill,  occasions,  while  they  talked  of  lov^j 
*nd  knew  every  tradition  with  which  and  the  gallant  deeds  of  ihe^  old 
was  connected,  it  was,  1  may  say,  Dauphins  of  Auvergne,  tlic  miser- 
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able  fate  of  the  once  famous,  but  supernatural.  This  minstrel  had 
now  almost  forgotten  Guyot,  would  been  attached  to  the  household  of 
start  to  their  minds  ;  and  when  they  the  Comte  de  Dammartin,  one  of  the 
glanced  upon  the  dell  where  he  was  ministers  of  Charles  VII.,  but  this 
fabled  to  have  perished,  not  even  its  had  not  prevented  him  from  visiting 
beauties  could  dissolve  the  terror  of  many  other  courts  and  castles ;  and 
their  souls.  But  such  impressions  not  only  these,  but  more  unpropi- 
operated  with  more  force  in  those  tious  regions,  to  satiate  his  thirst 
seasons,  when  the  eye  is  shrouded  for  legendary  learning.  He  had 
in  darkness,  and  the  ear  assailed  by  journeyed  into  Brittany,  to  hear  the 
storms  ;  then  did  the  simple  people  old  lays  of  King  Arthur,  and  to  visit 
feel  all  the  sublimities  and  terrors  of  those  places  embellished  by  his 
tradition.  As  the  tale  went  round,  name ;  and,  under  the  protection  of 
they  would  contract  into  a  closer  cir»  the  minstrel  character,  he  had  even 
cle,  pile  fresh  faggots  on  the  hearth,  sailed  into  Wales,  there  to  enjoy  the 
or  kindle  them  into  a  brighter  blaze  ;  wild  romance  of  Cimbric  poesy, 
and  often  turn  in  trembling  solid-  Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the  tradi- 
tude,  half  expecting  to  behold  near  tions  of  the  north,  whose  bards  were 
them  some  of  those  terrible  spirits,  so  justly  honoured  ;  and  he  frequent- 
which  many  a  benighted  traveller  ly  mentioned  with  applause,  that 
w'as  said  to  have  seen  assembled  Olave  of  Norway,  who,  going  to 
round  the  “  Gate  of  Hell.**  Most  battle  surrounded  by  his  minstrels, 
of  these  legends  have  become  extinct  exclaimed,  “  Now  you  shall  relate, 
with  the  people  who  entertained  not  what  you  have  heard,  but  that 
them.  Their  valley  is  inhabited  by  which  you  yourselves  have  witness- 
a  new  race ;  and  the  curtain  of  time  cd.**  But  Geoffrey  dc  Ventadour 
has  fallen  over  the  scene  of  their  had  abandoned  this  roaming  life, 
traditions,  which  are  supplied  by  He  had  relinquished  the  castles  ot 
narrations  of  a  later  and  less  roman-  the  Comte  de  Dammartin  ;  and  ne- 
tic  period.  One  rude  traditionary  glecting  the  benefits  he  might  have 
story  has  survived.  It  speaks  not  of  enjoyed  from  the  favour  of  one  so 
the  spirits  of  the  unfathomable  deep,  powerful  at  the  court  of  his  Sove- 
nor  of  ladye  love,  nor  of  any  of  those  reign,  had  retired  to  this  silent  spot, 
subjects  current  in  Europe  during  with  the  appearance,  indeed,  but 
the  middle  ages ;  but  of  a  company  without  the  spirit  of  a  hermit,  llam- 
of  minstrels,  for  some  time  unknown  baut  de  Vaqueiras  followed  bis  lord, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  into  Ro- 
whose  history,  discovered  at  their  mania,  and  had  from  him  large  pos- 
death  by  the  melp”choly  circum-  sessions  in  the  kingdom  of  Thessa- 
stances  attending  it,  endeared  them  lonica.  Geoffrey  de  V^entadour  had 
to  their  memory,  and  formed  a  sad  not  the  ambition,  and  did  not  follow 
but  uniform  close  to  the  tenor  of  the  example  of  this  Troubadour.  It 
their  existence.  These  minstrels  of  was,  or  had  been,  a  practice  not  un- 
Auvergne  were  known  by  the  name  frequent  among  minstrels,  but  esp^ 
of  that  mountain  which  they  had  cially  the  Jongleurs,  to  end  their 
chosen  for  their  habitation  or  asylum,  lives  in  monasteries,  exercising  re- 
and  some  of  them  yet  live  in  the  ligious  contemplation,  when,  like 
page  of  history.  ^  Pierre  de  Vernique,  or  Arnaud  Da- 

About  the  middle  of  the  15th  niel,  they  were  reduced  to  poverty ; 
century,  a  minstrel  had  chosen  a  or,  in  atonement  to  the  holy  church, 
lonely  dwelling  in  that  very  glen  for  having  spent  their  days  in  the 
with  which  the  peasants  had  asso-  cultivation  of  their  unhallowed  art  • 
dated  so  much,  that  was  terrible  and  But  Geoffi^y,  at  least,  had  no  con- 

*  It  was  certainly  an  unhallowed  art  in  the  notions  of  some  $  and  indeed  it  was 
not  always,  in  the  traditionary  literature  of  the  times,  spoken  of  as  unconnected  with 
the  dangerous  science  of  Necromancy.  Hother,  the  King  of  Sweden,  by  the  excel- 
leiKe  of  his  minstrelsy,  procured  from  the  Nymphs  the  sacred  meat,  and  the  girdle  of 
Victory,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  Baldar,  the  son  of  Odin.  Perhaps  similar 
legendary  fables  influenced  the  conduct  of  Henry  the  Blackbcard,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many,  when  he  allowed,  at  his  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Forties,  “ 
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trition  for  his  past  mode  of  life,  and 
he  took  care  that  this  should  not  be 
supposed.  In  his  habitation,  he 
still  displayed  all  the  tokens  of  his 
art,  and  all  the  robes  and  golden 
chains  he  had  received  from  the  ge- 
nerous  and  the  noble ;  nor  was  the 
one  unemployed,  nor  the  givers  of 
the  other  unsung.  The  harp,  the 
favourite  of  minstrelsy,  stood  con¬ 
spicuously  in  his  dwelling.  The 
tabor  and  clanricorde,  the  guitar 
and  the  rote,  and  the  viol  with  se¬ 
venteen  cords,  all  were  there.  The 
sound  of  them  was  often  heard,  as 
the  hermit  minstrel  told  to  himself 
the  old  gestes  of  King  Arthur,  or 
the  high  Paladins.  A  roundelay 
composed  his  matins.  For  his  ves¬ 
pers,  he  had  a  romance  of  Provence 
or  Spain.  There  was  a  monastery 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick  about 
a  mile  distant ;  but  to  its  monks  he 
))aid  no  attention,  so  strange  must 
the  motives  of  his  seclusion  have 
been ;  nay,  when  he  passed  one  of 
them,  or  they  approached  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  his  reign,  a  smile  almost  of 
scorn  and  hatr^  was  visible  on  his 
countenance.  He  was  not,  however, 
a  melanclioly  man,  nor  given  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  greater  number 
of  his  fellow-poets.  Mild  and  gen¬ 
tle  even  in  his  extravagances,  hu¬ 
mane  even  in  his  carelessness  of  God 
and  man,  he  spent  a  solitary,  but  not 
a  troubled  existence;  and  while 
many,  surprised  at  the  place  he  had 
chosen  for  his  loneliness,  and  at  the 
manner  of  it  too,  indulged  in  sur¬ 
mises  as  to  the  cause  whence  it  could 
have  arisen,  circumstances  always 
appeared  not  'entirely  reconcilable 
with  the  suppositions  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  form. 

“  The  busy  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 
Saleuclh  in  hire  song  the  morne  gray  ; 

And  firy  Phebus  riseth  up  so  bright, 

Tliat  all  the  orient  laugheth  at  the  sight. 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves 
Ihe  silver  dropes  hanging  on  the  leaves.** 

large  band  of  peasantry  ascended 
the  hill,  rejoicing  in  that  fair  sum¬ 


mer  morn,  whose  freshness  gave 
elasticity  to  their  spirits,  and  the 
promise  of  a  glorious  noon.  The 
waves  of  light  softly  curling  through 
the  atmosphere,  dispelled  from  glade, 
brook,  and  bower,  the  shadows  of 
the  preceding  night.  'Phe  laugh 
was  loud  and  long,  betokening  the 
easy  vacant  minds  of  them  all,  ready 
to  welcome  every  jest,  and  to  imagine 
one  where  it  was  not.  For,  as  the 
Testament  of  Love  says,  **  Many 
men  there  ben  that,  with  eeres 
openly  spread,  so  raoche  swalowcn 
the  deliciousnesse  of  jestes  and  ryiue 
by  queynt  knittinge  coloures,  that  of 
the  goodnesse  or  of  the  badnessc  of 
the  sentence  take  the  litel  hede,  or 
else  none.**  The  merriments  uddenly 
paused  at  the  sound  of  minstrelsy 
from  the  glen  in  which  the  minstrel 
resided.  They  heard  the  sound  of 
several  instruments,  and  even  tliought 
they  could  recognise  the  progress  of 
a  poetical  contest  between  two  or 
more  candidates.  The  music  was 
more  formed,  regular,  and  polished, 
than  theirs.  It  had  more  of  the  air 
and  the  accent  of  antiquity.  It 
seemed  fitted  for  the  high  and  noble, 
rather  than  for  those  whose  simpli¬ 
city  or  ignorance  admitted  not  the 
introduction  of  very  refined  song. 
7'heir  doubts,  however,  were  soon 
satisfied.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
glen,  gaily  attired  in  niiustrel  habits, 
as  if  to  suit  the  richness  of  that  early 
dawn,  sat  minstrels  exercising  their 
tuneful  art;  though  the  subjects 
they  celebrated  were  not  animated 
with  the  gladness  which  smiled  bc- 
nignantly  from  the  surrounding 
prospect.  Their  song  was  partly 
melancholy.  1  say  partly,  for  in 
those  times  few  lays  were  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  deep  sympathies 
of  our  nature.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  pathetic  descriptions  there  were 
strokes  of  wit  and  humour,  which  wc 
call  unappropriatc,  but  they  felt  to 
be  delightful.  Thus  sang  these 
minstrels.  On  their  part,  the  rustics 
could  not  imagine  who  they  were, 
or  whence  they  had  come.  Curiosity 


infinite  number  of  minstrels,  empty  and  hungry,  without  food  and  rewards,  to  depart 
sorrowing.”  3ut  although  k’tM  monks  praised  him  for  this  action,  all  ecclesiastic 
'jould  not.have  united  in  commendaUon  of  it.  What  would  those  merry  friars  of  Old 
iingland  have  said,  who  refuted  admission  to  their  brethren  into  their  monastci^, 
"illingly  received  a  troop  of  minstrclS)  from  whose  lays  entertainment  might  be 
ucrived  ? 
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occupied  their  minds  entirely ;  and 
that  happy  dawn  which,  a  short 
while  before,  had  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  into  their  souls,  rose  over 
them  almost  as  it  would  have  risen 
over  the  parched  sandy  deserts  of 
Araby,  unnoticed  and  unfelt.  By 
degrees  they  half-timidly  approached 
the  minstrels,  and  reached  that 
bower  which  stood  opposite  to  the 
orient  sun — a  natural  bower,  im¬ 
proved  by  the  care  of  Geoffrey  de 
Ventadour.  A  sort  of  familiarity 
was  soon  established  between  the 
peasants  and  that  minstrel  band,  who 
endeavoured  to  impress  their  visitants 
with  the  belief,  that,  tired  of  atten¬ 
dance  of  courts,  even  where  they 
were  encouraged,  and  disheartened 
by  the  scoff's  beginning  to  prevail 
against  tlieir  art,  which  they  loved 
for  its  own  sake,  they  had  abandon¬ 
ed  them  for  ever,  happily  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  on  the 
largesses  benefactors  had  made 
them,  in  the  midst  of  song  and 
gaiety ;  forgotten  by  all,  yet  still 
speaking  of  the  old  romances,  in  the 
diffusion  of  which  they  had  labour¬ 
ed  so  much.  ‘‘  There,**  they  said, 
“  with  Geoffrey  de  V’^entadour,  whose 
fame  would  have  been  great  in  the 
days  of  Arnaud  Daniel,  we  shall  talk 
of  them  to  each  other.**  Tliey  had, 
too,  a  King  Antoine  de  Born,  like 
the  troops  of  minstrels  of  old,  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  elevation,  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  haughty  and  reserved  ;  and  yet  it 
was  evident,  that  his  promotion  could 
not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  su¬ 
periority  of  his  minstrelsy.  He  did 
not  regulate  the  course  of  their  lays. 
This  might  be  unnecessary  in  their 
circumstances.  Vet  he  did  not  even 
join  in  them  often  ;  and  when  he 
did,  it  was  with  manifest  inequality. 
But  he  listened  to  the  melody  made 
with  pleasure,  and,  most  of  all, 
when  it  told  the  numerous  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  renowned  Sir  Tristram, 
his  loves,  his  dangers,  his  restoration 
to  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign.  Of 
these  he  often  heard  ;  and  then  his 
eye  appeared  to  brighten,  as  if  a 
feeling  once  all-powerful  in  his  breast 
had  been  rekindled  for  a  moment; 
and  the  happiness  which  then  beam¬ 
ed  across  his  countenance  was  rival¬ 
led  only  if  the  praise  of  ancient  war¬ 
riors  was  given,  and  the  harmony  of 
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music  spoke  loudly  the  independence 
of  the  nobility  in  more  feudal  tiints. 
Like  Satan,  he  seemed  fallen  from  a 
higher  state.  He  had  the  relics 
of  something  about  him  that  showed 
him  to  have  been  once  greater  than 
he  then  was,  for  it  was  only  in  the 
summer  of  his  memory,  when  the 
fountain  of  past  jovs  and  affections 
was  broken  open,  that  his  form  and 
countenance  assumed  their  natural 
dignity.  He  was  a  minstrel  seem¬ 
ingly.  He  was  one,  if  a  liking  to 
their  poetry  could  make  him  so.  but 
it  might  have  been  feared,  that  most 
minstrels,  on  a  strict  examination, 
would  have  rejected  his  title  to  be 
one  of  the  brotherhood.  Little  did 
he  seem  qualified  to  attend  at  the 
table  of  any  master,  contending  with 
other  minstrels  for  the  amusement 
of  Counts  and  Countesses,  making 
himself  a  buffoon,  as  sometimes  they 
were  compelled  to  do  ;  or,  if  the 
heralds  cried  “  largess,’*  celebrating, 
by  his  music,  the  liberality  of  the 
audience.  He  was  rather  like  some 
lord  of  great  renown,  comparable  to 
the  a^ed  and  venerable  oak,  or  the 
last  remaining  tower  of  a  time-worn 
fortress  ;  dark,  and  dismal,  though 
still  beautiful,  but  disdaining  that 
beauty,  and  standing  proudly  as  the 
representative  of  other  times.  f)f 
such  times,  indeed,  Antoine  de  Born 
seemed  to  be  enamoured.  Of  many 
a  romance  did  he  at  that  time  s|Kak. 
This  was  a  subject  never  devoid  of 
interest  to  him.  The  romances 
talked  of  chivalry  and  love ;  but, 
what  was  most  interesting,  in  them 
he  learned  the  reverses  of  fortune  to 
which  all  knighthood  was  subject, 
and  the  prosperous  end  to  whicli 
good  and  valiant  men  were  destined 
by  Heaven. 

Thus  that  mom  passed  on.  Ibc 
minstrels  told  traditionary  tales  to 
each  other ;  and  the  silvery  aspect  of 
the  plain  beneath  softened  the  rug¬ 
ged  features  of  the  traditions  that 
were  narrated.  “  Ah  !’*  said  one  of 
the  peasants,  as  he  cast  a  hasty 
glance  over  the  blooming  landscajK?, 
as  if  anxious  to  collect  all  tlie  joys  of 
his  life  into  that  one  short  moment, 
“  was  not  this  the  very  day  that  the 
wandering  Palmer,  who  had  left  our 
minstrel  Hely  on  the  other 
the  mountains,  said  he  intenue^^ 
again  to  revisit  his  long-left  home 
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“  What  minstrel  is  that.?*'  said  An¬ 
toine  dc  Born ;  or  is  he  only  one 
of  your  fellows,  whom  you  have  tlis- 
tinj;uUhed  by  that  title  from  his 
eminence  in  rustic  song  ?  The  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  peasant  had  so  en¬ 
grossed  .  the  attention  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  they  began  so  eagerly  and 
rapidly  to  discourse  of  the  talents 
and  accomplishments  of  their  former 
actiuaiiuance,  that  it  was  not  till  he 
had  repeated  the  question  several 
times  that  he  could  learn  that  this 
llely  was  a  young  man  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  who  had  begun  the  practice  of 
minstrelsy  several  years  before,  and 
had  obtained  much  reputation  and 
wealth  by  the  beauty  of  his  tales, 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  told 
them.  ‘‘  He  will  hear  it  all  from 
himself,"  cried  la  jolie  Jeanne, 

“  for  1  see  Hely,  on  his  faithful  ass, 
coming  at  a  distance  along  the  plain. 

1  know  him  by  the  manner  of  his 
riding ;  and  then  his  dress  is  the 
same  as  that  of  these  masters." 
Almost  a  yell  of  happiness  arose 
from  the  peasantry  ;  and  they  hur¬ 
ried  down  to  the  plain  to  welcome 
Hely.  He  was  received  in  his  na¬ 
tive  wilds  with  rude  hospitality.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  flock¬ 
ed  around  him,  eager  to  hear  of  the 
adventures  he  had  met  with,  and  to 
relate  the  changes  which  time  had 
eifccted  among  them.  Andre,  a 
venerable  old  man,  the  father  of 
Hely,  appeared  prominent  in  the 
crowd,  honoured  on  his  own  account, 
but  yet  more  honoured  in  his  son. 
“  fhis  night,”  he  said,  “  shall  be 
to  me  a  night  of  mirth,  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  my  son.”  A  general  invita¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  feast ;  and  An¬ 
dre  went  to  make  preparations  for  it. 

“  Meanwhile,  we  shall  go  to  the 
minstrels  on  the  hill,”  cried  a  female 
voice,  and  numbers  of  the  peasantry 
^ain  ascended  towards  them.  Hely 
had  descried  from  afar  the  crowd 
around  them,  and  he  was  told  of  all 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning. 
He  wondered  at  the  tale.  Minstrels 
jvcrc  seldom  to  be.  found  so  far  from 
lordly  castles  and  ladies'  bower, 
and  he  was  determined  if  possible  to 
di^over  the  cause  of  their  seclusion. 
The  times  were  troublesome,  and  he 
thought  there  might  be  other  rea- 
^ns  than  those  they  had  chosen  to 
^sign.  The  exultations  had  now 


ceased,  and  Hely,  who  had  felt  a 
momentary  glow  of  enthusiasm,  re¬ 
sumed  the  cold  and  suspicious  de¬ 
meanour  that  distinguished  him. 
Many  journeys  he  had  made — many 
traditions  he  had  heard  of  various 
realms  of  Christendom.  His  mind 
was  enriched  by  tales  of  Greece,  akin 
to  those  of  classic  times,  that  linger¬ 
ed  there,  notwithstanding  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  Paynim  usurpation,  and  the 
degradation  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  he  had  learned  from  a  Greek 
exile,  who,  fleeing  disconsolate  from 
his  native  land,  delighted  to  speak  of 
its  marvels;  and  Hely,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  elements  of  Ita¬ 
lian  romance,  had  often  traced  a  si¬ 
milarity  between  tliem  and  the  ro- 
maunts  of  the  opposite  shore.  Could 
1  tell  all  that  the  minstrel  knew,  his 
pow'ers  of  melody,  and  all  that  he 
had  seen,  it  would  be  acknowledged 
that  he  was  no  vulgar  profleient  in 
his  art.  Of  old,  men  gifted  highly 
with  the  power  of  song  were  not  un- 
frequently  supposed  to  have  the  abi¬ 
lity  of  foretelling  the  events  of  futu¬ 
rity.  This  gave  them  an  air  of  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  diminished  the  light¬ 
heartedness  of  the  minstrels,  even  of 
those  regions  whose  legends  were  of 
the  gayest  description.  1  do  not 
know  that  Hely  w’as  ever  imagined 
to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  but  it 
was  not  seldom  remarked,  that, 
while  his  chansons  were  those  of  re¬ 
joicing,  his  appearance  was  not  that 
of  one  whose  recollections  could  be 
supposed  the  most  congenial  to  such 
poetry.  There  was  a  gloom  in  his 
look  ;  often  an  extraordinary  absence 
in  his  manner.  Dark  deeds  we  know 
were  imputed  to  him ;  but  to  what  ex¬ 
tent,  and  with  what  truth,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  For  all  memorials  of  his 
life,  except  tlris  single  tradition,  have 
perished  in  the  religious  wars  that 
desolated,  in  the  next  century,  this 
portion  of  his  native  land.  On  that 
day  Hely  appeared  more  suspicious 
than  usual.  He  spoke  of  tradition. 
He  listened  to  the  minstrels  of  the 
hill ;  but  he  often  cast  a  piercing 
glance  at  each  of  them,  as  if  to  be  able 
to  recognise  them  again.  Once, 
however,  but  only  once,  a  dispute 
was  likely  to  arise.  He  told  the 
story  of  his  life,  the  Lords  who  had 
honoured  him,  and  whose  praises  he 
had  sung.  Well  did  1  love,”  he 
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said,  Jacques  de  Cocur,  the  King's 
Financier.  He  was  a  right  go^ 
friend  to  me.  The  Comte  de  Dam- 
martin,  who  presided  at  his  trial,  is 
suffering  for  his  injustice ;  and  we 
shall  see  if  he  will  behave  as  honour¬ 
ably  as  my  Lord,  who  was  slain  at 
Rhodes,  fighting  gallantly  against 
the  loHdels,  and  the  accursed  Ma- 
hound/'  “  Hold  there,  friend  !" 
cried  Geoffrey  de  Ventailour  ;  “  Jac¬ 
ques  de  Coeur  was  a  churl ;  and  1, 
who  long  attended  about  the  person 
of  tlie  Comte  de  Dammartin,  can 
testify,  that  there  is  not  a  more  va¬ 
liant  nor  noble  Lord  in  this  whole 
kingdom  of  France.  I  shall  always 
be  ready  to  speak  in  his  praise.  It 
was  the  custom  of  minstrels  of  old 
to  defend  their  Lords,  and  they  were 
well  rewarded  for  doing  so.  Geof¬ 
frey  Rudelh  gained  the  favour  of 
Geoffrey,  the  brother  of  Ca?ur  de 
Lion,  by  exalting  the  merits  of  his 
patron :  and  1  have  heard  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  when  the  Emperor  Fre¬ 
derick  Barbarossa  composed  those 
verses,  in  the  ancient  Provencal 
tongue,  which  are  still  extant,  pane¬ 
gyrizing  the  minstrelsy  of  Provence, 
he  was  chiefly  pleased  by  the  ardour 
with  which  its  poets  celebrated  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse,  his  friend,  and 
their  master."  A  look  from  de  Born 
silenced  Geoffrey ;  but  the  king  of 
the  minstrels  had  some  difficulty  in 
ap])easing  the  quarrel. 

Hely,  however,  was  treated  more 
kindly  than  he  had  expected.  In 
ancient  Fabliaux,  he  had  read  of  the 
contests  of  minstrels,  and  the  hatred 
between  different  companies  of  them. 
Being  alone,  he  had  almost  looked 
for  bad  treatment  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  was  therefore  surprised  at  the 

E resent  they  made  to  him,  though 
e  accepted  it  unwillingly  A  scar¬ 
let  robe  and  ten  francs  were  not 
always  bestowed  on  him,  even  by 
the  gr^test  Lords  of  France.  The 
liberality  of  the  minstrels  was  ap¬ 
plauded  at  the  festivities  of  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  but  Hely  maintained,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  a  mysterious  silence. 


This  minstrel  had  visited  the  val¬ 
ley  in  the  course  of  his  journey  from 
Provence  to  Gascony.  On  the  death 
of  Charles  V^IL,  Lewis  XL  who 
succeeded  him  in  tlie  throne  of 


Minstrels;^ 

France,  had  by  his  conduct  excited 
among  the  highest  nobles  of  the 
realm,  a  violent  opposition  to  his  go. 
vernraent.  In  consequence  of  this, 
a  formidable  league  was,  not  long 
after,  formed  against  him,  whicli  it 
required  all  his  political  talents  to 
overcome.  Meanwhile,  the  nobles 
either  engagetl  in  petty  acts  of  re¬ 
bellion,  or  organized  measures  for 
the  contest  in  which  they  had  deter- 
mined  to  engage.  Among  the  Gascon 
nobles,  whodelightedin  those  schemes 
of  civil  commotion,  the  Lord  D’Al- 
breth  was  pre-eminent.  His  ances¬ 
tors,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  had 
adhered  to  the  English,  when,  under 
Edward  HI.,  they  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Acquitaine:  and  though  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  head  of 
the  family  Irad  been  reconciled  to 
the  French,  a  remarkable  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  feudal  independence  of 
the  nobility  had  ever  since  distin¬ 
guished  the  Lords  of  Albreth.  I'he 
present  Lord  inheriting  these  senti¬ 
ments  was  violently  opposed  to  the 
plans  of  Louis  XL,  and  despised  his 
person.  He  w'as  storing  his  castle 
with  provisions  and  ammunition, 
and  secretly  gaining  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  his  views.  To  conceal  these 
from  his  Sovereign,  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  world  that  his  mind 
was  entirely  occupied  with  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  chace,  and  the  duties  of 
a  magnificent  hospitality.  And  if 
any  one,  by  such  an  excuse,  were 
likely  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 
King  of  France,  it  was  the  Lord 
d’ Albreth.  He  was  well  known  to 
love  antiquity,  and  to  encourage 
every  thing  conceived  in  imitation 
of  it.  By  Louis  XI.  this  partiality 
might  be  regarded  with  dislike,  or 
with  scorn  ;  but  it  endeared  the 
name  of  this  Lord  to  all  Knights, 
Squires,  and  Minstrels ;  and  his 
character  was  revered  over  the  whole 
of  Provence.'  . 

The  espousals  of  his  sister  had 
lately  taken  place  to  a  neighbouring 
Lord,  renowned  for  his  love  of  chi¬ 
valry.  Great  festivities  were  held 
on  tnis  occasion.  During  the  day 


“  There  was  al  maner  thyng 
That  fell  to  a  kjnges  weddyng» 
And  mooy  a  ryme  Minsiral. 

The  forests  rang  with  the  horn  and 
cries  of  the  hunters ;  and  when  the 


1 


I  take  the  following  facts  from  Tyrwhitt.  The  dais  was  that  part  of  the  room 
with  planks ;  the  remainder  being  either  the  l>are  ground,  or  paved  with 
stone.  In  royal  halls,  there  were  more  than  one.  (Christine  de  Pisan,  Hist,  ^dc 
5,  p.  3^  33).  Menage  interpreted  dais  to  be  a  canopy,  confounding  it  with 

tiers.  Tyrwhitt  has  observed,  that  one  of  his  own  quotations  proves  his  error.  “  Le 
se  Vint  mettre  a  table,  sur  un  haut  ders  (deis),  fait  et  prciiare^  cn  la  grande  salle 
logis  archiepiscopal,  sous  un  grand  ders  le  fond  duquel  cstoit  tout  d*or.  Ceremo- 
J'al  dc  Godefroy,  p.  355.  In  another  passage  he  gives  from  Martcnne  dc  Mon.  Lit. 
c.  1 1,  p.  io9j  he  himself  virtually  acknowledges  it. 

XVIII.  3  t 
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knight  to  my  hall ;  he  shall  remain 
here  for  this  nighty  and,  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  inform  me  of  his  purposes.” 
**  He  cannot,’*  said  Jehan  de  Mondi- 
dier ;  “  he  must  see  you  now  in  pri¬ 
vate,  otherwise  he  instantly  leaves 
the  castle.”  The  squire  whispered 
to  his  Lord,  who,  on  this  secret  ad¬ 
monition,  made  no  longer  delay ; 
offered  a  sort  of  apology  to  his  guests, 
ordered  the  minstrels  to  give  the 
most  exciting  lays,  and  hurried  to 
his  chamber  to  meet  his  visitor.  In 
a  short  while  he  returned,  leading 
into  the  hall  the  stranger  knight  in 
complete  armour,  except  that  he  had 
removed  his  helmet,  in  respect  of  the 
assembly.  “  You  are  unknown,  my 
Lord,  in  all  this  part  of  France ;  and 
will  you  not  remain  for  one  night 
in  the  castle  of  the  Lord  of  Albreth 
**  I  sjiould  do  so  very  willingly,  most 
courteous  and  noble  knight,  did  not 
imperious  necessity  require  me  this 
evening  to  pursue  my  journey.” 
“  Gk>d’s  will  be  done !”  said  d’Al- 
breth ;  **  but  since  you  cannot  experi- 
ence’my  hospitality,  you  shall  at  least 
have  a  proof  of  my  regard ;  Squire, 
bring  the  comfit-box.”  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  them ;  and  both  ate  out 
of  it. 

Hely  had  been  surprised  at  the 
sudden  interruption  of  the  festivity, 
and  had  narrowly  examined  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  knight.  But  he  was 
not  able  to  see  his  countenance  till 
he  wasjust  leaving  the  hall.  Then 
he  passctl  close  beside  Hely,  who  re¬ 
cognised  in  him  one  of  the  minstrels 
of  the  hill  of  the  valley  of  Germig- 
ny.  At  that  moment,  Hely  was 
singing  to  the  surrounding  chivalry 
the  old  romaunt  of  the  family  of 
Albreth.  That  minstrel,”  said  the 
knight,  (who  did  not  discover  his 
late  acquaintance,)  **  that  minstrel 
celebrates  well  the  glories  of  your 
house.”  They  had  just  reached  the 
folding  doors,  and  before  the  Lord 
d'Albreth  could  answer,  Hely  broke 
off  the  romaunt  suddenly,  and  with 
furious  gestures  sung  an  ancient 
chanson,  that  told  of  the  murder  of 
the  two  holy  friars  of  Provence  by 
two  knights  of  Ravmound,  Count  of 
Thoulouse ;  and  there  was  one  part 
of  it  in  particular  stigmatizing  the 
.treachery  of  great  lords  and  o&ers, 
against  those  whom  they  were  lK)und 
to  reverence,  which  Hely  sang  with 
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peculiar  energy.  «  What  nuaiust 
thou,  minstrel  ?”  said  the  Lord 
d’Albreth,  who,  had  now  taken  leave 
of  the  knight,  “in  singing  of  matters 
which  do  not  concern  thee,  and 
in  leaving  unfinished  the  romance 
of  my  fathers  ?”  The  minstrel,  evi- 
dently  pleased  that  this  alteration  in 
the  subject  of  his  song  had  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  Lord  d’Al¬ 
breth,  replied,  “  that  it  was  not  Ins 
custom,  when  any  noble  knight  was 
leaving  the  hall  of  mirth,  to  ebaunt 
the  praises  of  its  Lord.”  D'Albreth 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  answer, 
and  did  not  ask  the  reasons  for  tin's 
alleged  practice.  The  minstrelsy 
again  began,  and  the  revelry  grew 
louder  ;  but  after  that  interview 
with  the  stranger,  the  Lord  d’Al¬ 
breth  was  more  thoughtful,  and  did 
not  appear  to  enjoy  so  much  as  be¬ 
fore  the  mirth  of  his  guests  and  his 
vassals. 

The  skill  of  Hely  in  his  art  secured 
him  the  good  graces  of  the  Lord 
d’Albreth.  A  few  days  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  castle,  he  happened  to  be 
awaiting  alone  in  his  Lord’s  cham¬ 
ber,  whither  he  had  been  ordered  to 
display  his  minstrelsy.  He  was  ad¬ 
miring  the  bustle  and  activity  in  the 
court  below,  when  he  espied  a  young 
man,  apparently  from  a  long  journey, 
riding  into  it.  “  I  wish,”  said  he, 
to  the  serving-men,  “  to  see  your 
Lord  alone.”  Hely  looked  at  the 
rider  more  narrowly,  and  recognised 
in  him  Voyaiilt  Diinonville,  former¬ 
ly  a  servant  of  the  Count  de  Dam- 
martin.  “  Good  luck  !’*  thought 
the  minstrel  to  himself,  the  Lord 
of  this  castle  is  plotting,  1  know 
very  well,  against  King  Louis ;  and 
here  is  the  vassal  of  another  traitor 
desiring  a  conference.  Could  I  over¬ 
hear  it,  I  should  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
discover  the  hiding-place  of  the 
Count,  avenge  the  injuries  of  my 
late  master,  and  secure  my  own  for¬ 
tune,  for  it  is  said  Louis  ^ 
well  those  who  serve  him.”  Hely 
heard  footsteps  on  the  gallery.  He 
looked  around  the  apartment,  and 
discovering  a  part  or  the  tapestry 
decayed  and  worn,  he  quickly  wont 
behind  it,  and  concealed  himself  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  view  of  any  who 
might  enter.  The  footsteps  he  had 
heard  were  as  he  had  imagined,  tho^ 
of  the  Lord  d'Albreth,  aud  Voyauit 
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Dinionville,  the  former  of  whom  ness — where  he  was,  in  what  condi- 
was  surprised  at  not  finding  the  tion,  and  what  his  intentions  were, 
minstrel.  “  Ah  !  I  expected  he  Then  1  told  him  every  thing  in  his 
should  have  been  here,  but  it  matters  situation  I  thought  the  most  import- 
not,  for  he  could  not  have  remained,  ant,  or  the  most  likely  to  excite 
Now,  good  squire,  we  are  alone,  and  pity.  He  approved  of  his  scheme 
you  may  inform  me  of  the  object  of  for  concealing  himself,  along  with 
your  visit.”  The  squire  made  a  low  the  most  faithful  of  his  domestics, 
okisance.  My  name  is  Voyault  di^uised  as  minstrels ;  but  thus,  he 
l)iinonviIIc,  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  said,  he  shall  not  long  remain,  for 
Count  de  Dammartin,  and  here  is  this  man  w’ill  not  reign  in  peace, 
my  token.”  So  saying,  he  presented  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  then  retired, 
a  ring,  which  he  drew  from  his  breast,  and  he  of  Bourbon  renewing  his  pro- 
It  is  a  good  token,”  said  the  Lord  mises  of  good  will  and  assistance, 
d’Albreth.  “  Louis  de  Souliers,  ordered  me  to  return  as  quickly  as 
who  w  as  here  some  evenings  ago,  and  1  could  to  my  master— direct  him  to 
has  accompanied  your  Lord  into  his  provide  for  his  present  safety — Ind, 
solitude,  informed  me  of  your  com-  at  the  same  time,  assure  him  of  a 
ing,  desiring  me  at  the  same  time  to  speedy  improvement  in  his  fortunes, 
give  trust  only  to  him  who  should  1  have  travelled  night  and  day  to 
bear  this  ring.  But  come,  inform  me  this  castle,  where  I  was  told  by  my 
of  the  success  you  have  had  in  your  Lady,  at  the  castle  of  Farqeau,  I 
adventures  for  your  master's  interest.”  should  have  tidings  of  the  Count.” 
“  I  shall,  my  Lord,  most  willingly.  ‘‘  You  have  well  spoken,”  said  d*Al- 
B’hen  I  arrived  at  llheims,  I  breth  to  the  squire ;  “  and  now, 
found  many  of  the  Chiefs,  Lords,  since  your  Lord  is  in  a  place  of  se- 
and  Princes  of  France,  assembled  to  curity,  and  as  1  mean  a  few  days 
witness  the  approaching  ceremony  of  hence  to  visit  him  in  his  retreat,  you 
the  monarch's  coronation.  But  to  shall  remain  with  me  till  that  time ; 
few  of  them  did  I  venture  to  apply,  and. during  my  leisure  you  may  re- 
lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  pro-  count  to  me  the  ceremonies  and  pa- 
ciirc  favour  at  court  by  disclosing  the  geants  you  witnessed  at  llheims.'* 
place  of  my  Lord's  concealment,  or  Voyault  was  about  to  decline  the  in- 
have  some  cause  of  hatred  of  him,  or  vitation  ;  but  the  Lord  d'Albreth 
desire  of  his  downfal.  But  the  insisted  upon  it  so  earnestly,  that  he 
Lord  of  Charlus,  his  nephew,  a  was  forced  to  yield.  “  Meanwhile,” 
favourite  both  of  the  Duke  of  Bur-  said  the  nobleman,  **  after  your  long 
gundy  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in-  journey,  you  have  need  of  refresh- 
terested  himself  in  the  fate  of  his  ment.”  They  retired  together,  and 
uncle ;  and  one  evening,  when  these  when  Hely  believed  tliey  had  cross- 
princes  had  retired  disgusted  from  ed  the  gallery,  he  speedily  left  the 
an  entertainment  of  the  King,  M.  de  tapestry,  and  retired  to  his  own 
Cliarlus  obtained  me  an  audience  chamber.  There  he  occupied  him- 
froin  them.”  “  From  the  Dukes  of  self  in  preparing  for  his  departure. 
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But  the  road  has  been  long,  here,  and  their  visit  has  been  bloodv. 

W c  But  where  is  Antoine  de  Born  ?  or,  it 
is  needless  to  conceal  his  name,  the 
Count  de  Dammartin  ?  His  body  is 
not  among  these.”  “  The  Count  de 
Dammartin,*'  exclaimed  the  peasants. 
“  was  never  in  this  glen :  it  was 
tenanted  only  by  a  company  of 
minstrels.”  ‘‘  Minstrels  or  not,” 
replied  d'Albreth,  “  the  Count  ile 
Dammartin  w’as  one  of  them.  He 
assumed  that  disguise,  to  escape  the 
rage  of  his  enemies :  hut  come,  he 
And  they  did  defend  may  have  escaped,  or  he  may  liave 
but  though  the  con^at  retired,  woundetl,  to  some  neighbour¬ 
ing  solitude.  Endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  find  him,  and  inform  him  dial 
your  Lord,  his  friend,  laments  his 
condition,  and  is  ready  to  assist  him.” 
and  conveyed  All  immediately  dispersed  tbcni- 

Hill  and  dale  were  scoured 
Voyault  Dimonville 


songs. 

and  the  storm  is  dreadful 
have  reached  it,”  answered  Hely — • 
for  he  W'as  the  minstrel — we  have 
reached  it,  and  we  must  now  ascend 
the  mountain.”  They  arrived  at  the 
place  of  their  destination,  and  aroused 
the  minstrels,  whilst  they  denounced 
them  as  rebels,  and  called  upon  them 
to  surrender.  Antoine  de  Born 
soon  guessetl  who  the  visitants  were. 

“  They  are  the  minions  of  the  ty¬ 
rant  :  prepare,  my  friends,  to  defend 

yourselves." . 

themselves 

was  desperate,  it  was  unequal.  One 
by  bne,  these  minstrels  fell  under 
the  weapons  of  the  Scottish  archers  ; 
and  Antoine  de  Born  alone  surviving, 
was  taken  prisoner, 

away  by  the  murderers  of  his  asso-  selves, 
elates.  That  conflict  was  heard  amid  and  searched.  Voyault  Dimonvillo 
the  pauses  of  the  storm  by  many  of  was  everywhere  in  the  height  of 
the  peasants  of  the  valley  ;  and  those  despair.  But  all  was  fruitless :  anil, 
unconscious  of  the  symptoms  of  tu-  as  each  peasant  returned  in  theeven- 
mult  without,  had  yet  dreams  and  ing  unsuccessful,  the  Lord  d’Al- 
visions  convincing  them  that  a  hor-  breth  was  more  and  more  convinced, 
rible  calamity  was  impending,  or  had  that  the  Count  was  doomed  to  a  more 
already  descended,  upon  some  of  the  cruel  death,  in  the  prisons  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Germigny.  On  the  King, 
morning  which  succeeded  that  tem- 
'pestiious  night,  all  nature  smiled,  in 
contrast  to  the  terrors  in  which  it 
had  so  lately  been  enveloped 
smiled,  too,  uix)n  the  glen  where  the 
minstrels  dwelt,  though  there  was  a 
scene  of  carnage  and  bloodshed. 

Everywhere  havoc  was  visible 
the  dwelling  of  the  minstrels,  and 
the  bower  where  they  had  sung. 

While  the  peasants  were  examining 
every  part  of  the  glen,  or  were  valley  of  Germigny 
•  gathered  in  deep  sorrow  and  as¬ 
tonishment  around  the  bodies  of  the 
minstrels,  a  gay  cavalcade  approach¬ 
ed.  It  was  the  Lord  d*  Albreth,  the 
Lord  of  that  valley,  accompanied  by 
.  Voyault  and  twenty  lances.  He 
the  desolation — looked  at  one  of  the 
slain  archers — and  at  once  knew 
whence  that  desolation  had  come. 

“  My  friends,”  he  said,  “  the  Scot¬ 
tish  archers  of  King  Louis  have  been 


Time,  that  discloses  all  things, 
soon  informed  them  of  the  fate  of  die 
Count  de  Dammartin,  and  the  cause 
It  of  it.  The  treachery  of  Hely  was 
discovered ;  and  it  was  known  that 
the  (yount  was  enclosed  in  the  Bas¬ 
tille,  there  to  await  the  King's  detcr- 
in  mination  regarding  him.  But  Ihly 
obtained  not,  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  his  expected  reward  from 
Louis :  and,  while  the  hill  of  tlie 

_ j  . . was  denominated 

by  the  inhabitants  the  Hill  of  the 
Minstrels,  to  signify  their  regret  for 
the  melancholy  catastrophe.  Holy* 
instead  of  being  the  minstrel  they 
most  honoured,  became  the  one  they 
saw  .  most  despised.  Never  afterwards  did 
he  dare  to  appear  amongst  them ;  aud 
it  has  been  suspected,  with  some 
probability,  that  his  death  was  vio¬ 
lent  and  premature. 

Guy  n’UisEi 
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the  life  and  adventures,  and  serious  remonstrances,  of  a  guinea 

NOTE  ;  CONTAINING  A  REPI.Y  TO  THE  LATE  LETTERS  IN  THE  COURIER 
FROM  E.  RRADWAUDINE  WAVERLEYT  DY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LETTERS 
OF  A  PLAIN  MAN. 

LETTER  I. 


Honoured  Sir, 

It  has  been  a  frequent  custom 
among  the  members  of  our  family  to 
write  their  Adventures,  as  witness 
the  very  interesting  ones  of  iny  elder 
l)rother,  the  Golden  Guinea  ;  and  I 
am  about  to  follow  their  exam  pie- 
king  myself  a  paper  one  :  If  I  add, 
also,  a  severe  complaint  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  wliich  I  am  threatened  at  this 
time  to  be  treated,  I  know  that  I 
shall  be  addressing  my  generous 
countrymen,  who  I  trust  will  come 
boldly  forward  to  prevent  the  grie¬ 
vances  of  one  to  whom  I  shall  spee¬ 
dily  show  they  owe  a  great  deal. 

Sir,  I  am  now  nac  chicken,  for  I 
was  born  a  good  many  years  ago  in 
the  Parliament  Close  of  Edinburgh, 
witliiu  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Forbes  &  Company,  on  the  south 
side  of  King  Charles,  and  his  bell- 
inetal  horse.  Though  it  was  there 
1  first  drew  breath,  my  rank  was 
only  that  of  a  servant — but,  withal, 
it  was  more  like  that  of  a  Russian 
than  of  a  British  subject.  In  Russia, 
if  a  man  is  by  birth  the  serf,  or 
bondsman,  of  another,  he  is  obliged 
all  his  days,  in  whatever  line,  or  in 
whose  service  soever  he  may  be,  to 
labour  for  his  original  lord,  and 
communicate  to  him  no  small  share 
ot  his  gains.  So  it  was  with  me.  I 
found  I  must  set  out  to  push  my 
fortune ;  and  Sir  William  ^having 
kindly  shaken  hands  with  me;  with 
niy  staff  and  my  scrip,  like  Run¬ 
yan’s  pilgrim,  I  walked  forth  into  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  to  work  for 
his  beneHt. 

My  debut  in  life  was  by  entering 
into  the  service  of  a  worthy  customer 
of  the  house,  who  drew  me  out  in 
part  of  an  order  on  his  cash-account 
for  £.10  ;  and  the  lad  who  was  sent 
was  bidden  “  bring  a'  sma*  notes,  for 
(it  was  added)  the  mistress  wants 
siller  for  her  marketings.’*  I  was 
men  given  to  the  wife,  who,  with 
ner  “  lass”  and  her  basket,  took  me 
fiown  into  the  “  laigh  market,” 
where  I  was  soon  exchanged  for  meat, 
Jpd  then  I  came  to  serve  a  butcher. 

gave  me  for  tea  and  sugar,  and 


a  grocer  became  ray  master.  This 
man  gave  me  in  exchange  for  a  £.5 
note  to  a  builder,  and  from  him  1 
was  transferred  in  payment  of  wages 
to  a  working  mason.  He  bought 
clothes  with  me.  I  then  served  an 
opulent  clothier,  but  was  soon  paid 
by  him  to  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
his  agent,  who  put  me  into  the 
hands  of  an  advocate,  with  one  or 
two  more  as  a  fee,  “  to  revise  conde¬ 
scendence  and  answers,  and  make  a 
note  of  pleas  in  law,”  according  to 
the  new  form  of  process.  Some  one 
of  this  counsel’s  family  was  taken 
ill,  and  a  doctor  was  sent  for :  there 
is  no  rest  for  the  wicked,  and  I  was 
again  obliged  to  change  my  quarters, 
by  being  slipped  into  his  hand  on  his 
leaving  the  sick-room  :  and  here.  Sir, 
on  my  first  acouaintance  with  these 
gentlemen  of  tne  learned  professions, 
1  could  not  but  be  astonished  at 
their  apparent  indifiference  about 
me  ;  for,  on  getting  me,  they  general¬ 
ly  squeezed  me  into  their  breeclies 
pocket,  without  so  much  as  looking 
me  in  the  face.  But  this  I  soon 
found  to  be  all  fudge,  and  done  in 
a  kind  of  pretended  modesty  before 
their  employers  ;  for  no  sooner  were 
their  backs  about,  than  I  was  drawn 
out,  when  they  deigned  to  peep  at 
me  fu*  cordially.  But  I  could  not 
but  notice  how  differently  my  new 
masters  seemed  to  feel,  when  I  came 
alone  to  them,  from  what  were 
their  apparent  sensations  when  a  few 
of  us  came  together.  In  the  first 
case  they  were  dull  and  gloomy-— 
and  in  the  last,  joy  mantled  in  their 
faces.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
solitude  and  society  ;  and  this  of  it¬ 
self  accounts  for  the  difference  of 
their  manner.  Be  that,  however,  as 
it  might,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
real  regard  of  mose  persons  for  me, 
and  comforted  myself,  with  singing 
the  old  ditty, 

“  Believe  me  ’tis  true,  that  the  Guinea'i 
in  view, 

And  the  rest,— it  is  all  but  a  song,  a 
And  the  rest  it  is  all  but  a  song. 
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But  to  proceed :  tbe  doctor  paid  me  And  this  leads  me  to  advert  to  all 
away  for  corn  to  hb  borses,  and  I  THE  LATE  MISCHIEF  AND 
then  took  a  jaunt  to  the  country.  I  BANKRUPTCY;  and  I  remark, 
was  carried  to  St.  James’s  fair :  From  that  even  the  greater  notes  have  hati 
thence  I  went  to  the  Falkirk  Tryst ;  but  a  small  share  of  the  evil  that 
then  to  Glesterlaw  market ;  after  has  been  going  on  ;  for  it  has  been 
which  a  shopkeeper  in  Montrose  got  bottomed  in  more  general  causes, 
me ;  and  a  bag-man,  one  day  coming  Sir,  the  human  mind,  as  well  as 

in  to  him  scraping  and  bowing,  and  the  body,  is  subject  to  occasional  cpi. 
bc‘gging  for  money  and  orders,”  I  demies  ;  and  these  are  sometimes 
found  my  way  in  his  pocket  to  Glas-  fanatical,  occasionally  political,  and 
gow,  where  1  again  led  a  town  life,  now  and  then  commercial.  The  fer- 
1  was  handed  from  master  to  man  ment  in  France,  when  our  country, 
there,  and  became  the  medium  of  man,  Law  of  Lawrieston,  made  such 
no  small  comfort  to  warpers  and  a  splore  there  in  the  days  of  the  Mh- 
weavers,  and  very  many  of  the  sissippi;  that  in  England,  at  the  time 
“  numerous  people”  of  the  west ;  and  of  the  South- Sea-Scheme  ;  and  that 
during  all  iny  track  I  was  most  ident  of  our  own  country  of  old  Scotland  in 
in  the  service  of  my  liege  lords  ;  the  days  of  the  Darien,  were  all  in- 
bringing  them  by  my  labour  every  stances  of  the  latter  of  those  kinds  o1 
year  more  tlian  one  sliilling  sterling,  fever  ;  and  severe  sufferings  ensued 
All  our  family.  Sir,  have  both  ex-  at  periods  when  it  cannot  be  sail 
cellent  eyes  and  ears  ;  and  my  bro-  that  paper-currency  was  to  blame.- 
therof  gold,  you  may  remember,  told  Now,  Sir,  we  have  had,  at  this  time 
in  his  adventures  many  things  which  an  attack  of  the  very  same  species  o 
he  both  saw  and  heard,  though  he  disorder ;  and  though  paper  perhapi 
was  dose  tietl  up  in  a  purse,  a  little  aggravated  the  complaint 

For  through  the  stecks  as  foggy  weather  is  said  to  do  ai 

The  yedow  letter’d  Gcordic  keeks.  ague,  yet  the  disease  existed  inde 
It  is  the  same  with  me :  though  en-  pendent  of  it ;  and  would  have  pro 
veloped  in  the  leaves  of  a  pocket-  bably  afflicted  the  country,  thougl 
book,  I  hear  and  see  all  that  my  there  had  not  ^  been  such  a  thiiij 
masters  and  mistresses  do ;  and  many  a  bank-note  in  existence, 

a  queer  story  I  could  tell  you  about  The  symptoms  of  the  disorder  have 

them  ;  but  servants  should  not  be  time,  been  different  with  dit 

tale-bearers;  and  though  both  my  ferent  patients ;  for  among  some  i 
brother  the  Golden  Guinea,  and  our  them  to  throw  their  money  int( 
cousin  the  Rupee,  in  their  written  mines  of  South  America,  am 
Toy  ages  and  travels,  transgressed  after  other  wild-goo^  schemes  ;  an( 
in  that  respect,  I  shall  not  do  so;  it  induced  others  (the  tamer  geese 
for  all  people  are  most  kind  to  me,  to  employ  their’s  in  the  jog-trot  lui 
ever  receiving  me  with  gladness  ;  and  ordinary  trade,  but  to  overdo  it  be 
some  are  so  attached  to  me,  that  not  yotid  all  measure.  T  oo  much  wealti 
all  the  mechanical  powers  of  the  law,  often  affects  the  brain,  as  tw  muc 
(sometimes  not  even  that  powerful  blood  does  the  head.  On  this  occa 
Scottish  iron  crow,  the  squalor  carce-  sion,  the  inflammatory  disease  wa 
f  w,)  can  wrench  us  asunder  and  brought  on  by  too  superabundant 
separate  us.  1  write  not  ray  life  to  be  store  of^  money,  after  tbe  Peace  ha 
a  vehicle  of  scandal,  but  to  shew  thrown  idle  a  great  deal  of  capiu 
■  how  innocent  and  industrious  I  am  ;  which  the  War  had^  employed ;  au 
and  to  all  I  have  said  1  shall  just  add,  by  the  accumulation  of  inter^ 
that  you  will  further  perceive,  that  which  could  not,  as  before,  be  apphe 
whatever  such  fellows  as  my  rela-  ‘  conveniently,  in  new  Goyeminei 
*  tions,  the  hundred  and  the  fifty  pound-  loans;  the  foolish  overtrading  of  t 
en,  may  have  been  about,  I  have  kinds  produced  entanglements ;  an 
been  but  very  little  connected  with  easy  to  see  that  those  bai»er 

great  sp^ulations;  as  when  thou-  who  had  been  incautiously  aidin 
sands  and  thousands  are  to  be  paid,  such  doings  by  their  over- issues  ( 
there  would  be  little  thrift  of  either  paper,  would  also  fall  in  the  gener 
time  or  trouble  in  fyking  with  such  tumble. 

insignificant  beings  as  us  sma*  notes.  All  this  was,  in  England,  a  ver 


! 
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natural  consequence  of  the  situation  is  almost  entirely  limiteil  to  Scotlaiul, 
of  bankers  and  banking  in  that  and  that  they  never  form  part  of  large 
country.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  a  late  transactions  out  of  it,  1  cannot  con- 
s|)t‘ecb  in  the  House  of  Peers,  said,  ceive  that  the  use  of  them  can  have 
that  bankers  there  are  not  unfre-  any  other  effect  than  saving  the  wear 
qutiitly  formed  out  of  Petty  Trades^-  and  tear  of  gold  in  Scotland. 
vien  and  Cheesemongers.  Those  are  But,  Sir,  what  is  THE  REMEDY 
men  often  as  deficient  in  knowledge  which  our  Ministers  are  proposing 
as  in  capital ;  and  while  pa})er-mills  for  those  disasters  in  England  ?  for 
would  manufacture  notes  for  them,  none  such  have  hapi)ene<l  in  Scot- 
wbicb  their  ambition,  and  its  bastard  land.  It  is  to  prohibit  the  issue  of 
brother,  their  avarice,  would,prompt  all  small  notes  whatever  over  the  e?n- 
them  to  send  out  profusely,  they  had  pire.  Now,  some  regulation  of  the 
no  good  means  of  perceiving  and  pre-  kind  may  be  right  in  England,  where 
venting  over-issues,  so  dangerous  to  the  privilege  has  been  abused,  to  the 
themselves  and  all  concerned.  severe  injury  of  the  country  ;  but 

While  such  is  the  situation  of  there  having  been  no  such  abuse 
Entiland,  in  this  respect,  it  is  agree-  in  Scotland,  extending  such  prohi- 
able  to  contrast  it  with  that  of  Scot-  bition  to  this  country,  as  is  in- 
lund,  which  I  am  well  enabled  to  do,  tended,  would  be  most  unjust:  It 
belonging,  as  1  do,  to  the  shop^  and  would  even  be  foolish  ;  for  it  would 
versant  in  the  practical  part  of  its  be  just  like  bleeding  John,  because 
business.  Our  Scotch  bankers  are  James,  in  his  cups,  had  got  a  fail, 
men  of  capital;  and  in  this  our  and  required  phlebotomy  :  It  would 
narrow  country  their  condition  is  resemble  the  harsh  policy  of  our  Go- 
well  known.  AVere  they  not  consider-  vernment  at  one  time,  who  proscrib¬ 
ed  to  be  such,  their  brother  bankers  ed  the  whole  persons  of  a  name,  be- 
would  refuse  their  notes,  and  they  cause  some,  who  bore  it,  had  offended, 
might  then  shut  up  their  banking-  But  we  are  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  1 
houses :  besides,  they  are  neither  must  give  another  illustration,  from 
petty  dealers  nor  cheesemongers,  but  the  Old  Hee  Schuil  discipline.  A 
well-educated  gentlemen,  regularly  worthy  master  there  was  an  ultra 
brought  up  in  the  line.  But  our  disciplinarian,  so  that,  out  of  mere 
private  bank-machinery  here  is,  zeal,  he  often  chastised  without 
moreover,  quite  different  from  that  crime.  He  had  a  most  ludicrous 
of  England.  As  steam-boats  have  custom  of  beating  some  of  the  scho- 
iiow  always  “safety  valves,”  so  our  lars  every  Monday  morning,  to  make, 
Scotch  banking-system  has  what  I  what  Malthus  would  call,  a  preven- 
would  call  a  complete  safety  appara-  live  check  for  all  the  week.  One  fine 
tnsy  for  the  protection  of  all  the  cus-  boy  (I  remember,  his  name  was  Bob 
tomers ;  and  that  consists  in  the  re-  Millar)  remonstrated  strongly,  one 
gular  exchange  of  notes  made  weekly,  day,  against  this,  saying  he  had  done 
or  twice  a- week,  in  Edinburgh;  no  hann  whatever.  The  pedagogue's 
wherein  every  bank  and  banker  is  answer,  however,  was,  “iVo  matter — 
obliged  to  buy  back  all  his  own  notes  no  matter,  Jiobie,  lad  ;  hut  ye  maun 
in  the  hands  of  the  others,  either  by  ha* e your  weekly  dues,  so  haud^jut  your 
giving  them  correspondent  notes  of  luif  ;’*  and  poor  Bob  was  palmied. 
theirs,  or  specie,  or  bills  on  London  One  illustration  still,  and  no  more, 
at  very  short  dates ;  and  almost  all  and  it  is  a  sublime  one ;  A  baron 
oi  us  are  thus  regularly  sent  packing-  bailie  had  issued  a  severe  order 
to  our  own  homes.  It  is  quite  clear,  against  the  inhabitants'  swine  de- 
that  this  must  prevent  the  evil  of  stroying^heir  neighbours'  gardens ; 
over-issues,  and  it  has  always  done  and  many  people  were  suininoned  on 
h ;  so  that  now,  when  the  cheese-  the  occasion.  One  old  woman  plead- 
monger-bankers  of  England  have  cd,  relevantly  enough,  that  her  sow, 
been  tossed  before  the  wind,  like  de  facto,  had  never  so  much  as  seen 
^aff,  or  like  their  own  cheese-par-  any  of  their  gardens,  and  so  C(^d 
our  regular  Scotch  bankers  have  not  be  to  blame.  “  1  hat  ^  * 
^tood  firm,  to  the  safety  and  pros-  very  true,  go^  woman,  (said  tne 
periijf  of  ibc  country.  Considering  magistrate,)  but  if  your  sow  dnJna 
^hat  the  circulation  of  Scotch  notes  transgress,  she  might  ha  e  trangreu^ 
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ri,  and  ye  maun  just  dossic  down 
your  twa  shillings  like  the  lave,** 
'I'his  1  can  testify,  as  I  was  snug  in 
the  bailie’s  pocket  at  the  time,  and 
beard  distinctly  all  that  was  said. 

The  application  of  all  those  cases 
is  so  obvious,  that  1  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  any  illustration  from  them. 
But  if  diis  evil  is  to  arrive,  what  is 
to  become  of  me,  and  all  my  breth¬ 
ren,  and  our  worthy  overlords  the 
bankers,  and  all  the  nation  ?  Shakes¬ 
peare  says,  of  mercy,  that  it  is  twice 
blessed  ;  but  such  operation  would  be 
to  Scotland  twice — nay  thrice  cursed; 
for  not  only  would  the  bankers  and 
their  customers  suffer  severely,  as  1 
shall  clearly  shew  in  my  next  letter, 
but  we,  the  poor  afiiicted,  innocent, 
and  meritorious  sma’-note  servants, 
would  be  first  imprisoned  in  some 
dungeon  of  a  strong-box,,  and  then 
led  out  to  an  auto  ^fe,  worse  than 
any  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  flames ;  such  cruelty 
being  more  barbarous  than  any 
thing  that  could  have  occurred  to 
Dionysius,  and  its  consequences  more 
extensive  than  Sylla’s  proscriptions 
or  Nero’s  persecutions. 

Sir,  all  this  will  be  found  to  be 
downright  iniquity,  when*  the  mat- 
teria  well  sifted  in  UieCommittee,  and 
our  case  fairly  stated  to  our  rulers. 
It  is  indeed  quite  impossible  to  sup¬ 


pose  they  will  admit  of  such  a  return 
for  all  our  services ;  for  our  injlucnce 
in  Scotland  has  Iveen  viod  benign 
and  bene ficial  I  facilitating y  as  we  have 
done  all  along,  the  discharging  of 
rents^the  implement  of  contracts-— 
the  payment  of  taxes,  stipends,  and 
school- salaries,  and  thus  benefiting 
both  Church  and  State,  Sir,  the  plan 
of  prohibiting  us  small  notes  is  the 
ideal  benefit  of  the  poor ;  but  as  all 
trade,  manufacturers,  and  other  busi¬ 
ness,  would  certainly  fall  off  by  it, 
the,  poor  would  in  Scotland  be  the 
greatest  sufferers,  instead  of  gainers, 
on  the  occasion. 

But,  Sir,  the  day  is  far  spent,  the 
shadows  are  lengthening,  and  1  must 
bend  homeward  and  draw  iny  address 
to  a  close.  1  cannot,  however,  do  so, 
without  strongly  pressing  on  my 
countrymen  of  all  descriptions,  from 
“Maiden-kirk  to  Johnny  Groats,” 
the  necessity  of  arousing  themselves 
on  this  great  occasion,  and  letting  our 
complaints  be  heard  by  the  Senators 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  and  the 
Peers  of  the  Realm,  at  the  deafest 
sides  of  their  heads ;  and  when  they 
do  so,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  success. 

I  am,  in  the  mean  time, 
Honoured  Sir, 

Y our  obedient  Servant  until  death, 
A  Guinea  Note. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Sir, 

In  my  last  letter,  1  promised  to 
address  you  again  soon,  and  1  now 
|)erform  my  promise.  Since  my  last 
writing  you,  a  paper  civil-war  has 
arisen  in  the  Waver  ley  family  regard¬ 
ing  us,  in  which  old  Malachi  Ma- 
lagrowther,  honest  man,  took  tlie 
field  nobly  for  us ;  and  be  has  been 
met  by  his  kinsman,  E.  Bradwar- 
dine  Waverley,  who  has  fired  some 
shots  at  our  friend  from  England ; 
for  he  durst  not  for  the  soul  of  him 
have  crossed  the  Tweed  to  have  done 
so.  Now,  Sir,  1  mean  this  epistle  to 
include  a  reply  to  his  attack  on  us, 
mod  our  defender ;  and  1  mistake 
the  matter  if  I  do  not  demonstrate  in 
tlie  sequel,  that  his  views  are  quite 
erroneous  and  unfounded. 

Sir,  our  old-fashioned  ministers 
were  great  dividers  of  their  heads  of 

I 


discourse ;  and  well  do  I  remeraher 
the  numerous  divisions  of  those  of 
the  learned]and  Reverend  Mr  Kettle- 
drummel,  which  were  fifteen  in 
number.  Their  error  was  in  hav¬ 
ing  too  many  compartments  ;  but  the 
partition  of  a  treatise  of  any  kind,  into 
a  few  leading  parts,  aids  arrangement, 
and  produces  perspicuity.  Kno<^, 
therefore,  that,  with  a  blessing,  1  pro¬ 
pose  :->“ist,  To  advert  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  principles  of  Banking 
To  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history 
of  it,  as  it  has  existed,  and  still  exists, 
in  Scotland : — 3d,  To  attend  generally 
to  the  abuses  of  it  and  the  evils  thenw 
arising ;  as  these  ills  have  affected  and 
may  '  affect,  the  commercial  world, 
the  Bankers,  and  the  poor :  ‘tth,  f  o 
draw  your  attention,  also,  in  a  general 
manner,  to  the  proposed  remedy  of 
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these  evils  in  the  abolition  of  small 
notes :  5th,  I  shall  consider  the  ar¬ 
guments  on  these  subjects  as  relative 
to  Scotland,  under  which  1  think  1 
shall  refute  Mr  Bradwardine.  My 
6th  head  shall  be  miscellaneous ;  and, 
like  the  Reverend  Brethren,  1  shall 
conclude  with  a  few  serious  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  whole.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  of  my  discourse  is  no  doubt 
a  little  a  la  sermon,  but  I  trust  my 
audience  will  not  dose  at  it. 

It  was  a  favourite  remark  of  my  old 
friend  Burns  the  poet,  whom  none 
will  accuse  of  want  of  originality, 
that  apt  quotations  are  always  use¬ 
ful,  resembling,  as  he  said,  ready¬ 
made  articles ;  and  much  he  dealt  in 
them,  as  my  Secretary,  whose  pen  I 
now  use,  could  shew,  by  the  exhibits 
of  many  of  his  letters.  Now  I  shall 
resort  to  quotations  also,  and  shall 
take  them  from  home-bred  philoso¬ 
phers:  “  Money  (says  David  Hume) 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the 
subjects  of  commerce,  but  only  the 
instrument  which  men  have  agreed 
u|>on  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
one  commodity  for  another*.*'  So 
says  one  great  man,  as  to  money  in 
general:  another  one  (Adam  Smith) 
gives  us,  in  his  Wealth  of  ^Nations, 
the  following  distinct  account  of  pa¬ 
per-currency,  and  the  principles  of  it : 

“  That  part  of  his  capital  which  a 
dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him  un¬ 
employed,  and  in  ready  (money,  for 
answering  occasional  demands,  is  so 
inuch  dead  stock,  which,  so  long  as 
it  remains  in  this  situation,  produces 
nothing  either  to  him  or  to  his  coun- 
*fy*  ^  The  Judicious  operations  of 
banking  enable  him  to  convert  this 
dead  stock  into  active  and  productive 
stock, — into  materials  to  work  upon, 
-“into  tools  to  work  with, — and  into 
provisions  and  subsistence  to  work 

— i*ito  stock  which  produces  some¬ 
thing  both  to  himself  and  to  his  coun¬ 
try*  The  gold  and  silver  money  which 
circulates  in  any  country,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  produce  of  its 
mnd  and  labour  is  annually  circulated 
distributed  to  the  proper  con¬ 
sumers,  is,  in  the  same  manner  as 
,  ®  f^udy  money  of  the  dealer,  all 
‘^d  stock.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
pvt  of  the  capital  of  Uie  country, 


which  produces  nothing  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  substituting  jtaper  in 
the  room  of  a  great  part  of  this  gold 
and  silver,  enable  the  country  to 
convert  a  great  part  of  this  dead 
stock  into  active  and  productive 
stock, — into  stock  which  produces 
something  to  tlie  country.  The  gold 
and  silver  money  which  circulates  in 
any  country  may  very  properly  be 
compared  to  a  highway,  which,  while 
it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all 
the  grass  and  corn  of  the  country, 
produces  itself  not  to  a  single  pile  of 
either.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  providing,  if  1  may  be 
allowed  so  violent  a  metaphor,  a  sort 
of  waggon-way  through  the  air,  en¬ 
able  the  country  to  convert,  as  it 
were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways 
into  good  pastures  and  corn-fields, 
and  thereby  to  increase  very  con¬ 
siderably  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  t.** 

-  Thus  1  have  exhausted  my  first 
head.  The  application  of  it  will 
come  afterwards.  As  /o  my  second, 
the  history  of  Banking  in  Scotland,  it 
commences  with  the  institution  of 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1095,  which 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  Ko^al 
Bank  in  1727,  and  by  the  setting 
a-going  of  several  private  banks  of 
great  respectability.  As  to  the  good 
effects  of  banking  in  Scotland,  Dr 
Smith  says,  “  I  have  heard  it  assert¬ 
ed,  that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glas¬ 
gow  doubled,  in  about  fifteen  years 
after  the  first  erection  of  the  banks 
there,  and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland 
has  more  than  quadrupled  since  the 
first  erection  of  the  two  public  banks 
at  Edinburgh  ;’*  and  he  afterwards 
adds,  “  that  the  banks  have  contri¬ 
buted  a  good  deal  to  this  increase 
cannot  be  doubted.” 

From  the  time  of  the  institution  of 
those  banks,  I  am  not  aware  that  Go¬ 
vernment  ever  interfered  with  banks 
and  banking  in  Scotland,  except  in  a 
solitary  instance.  During  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  last  century,  a  set  of  inferior 
people  circulated  notes  for  five  and 
ten  shillings ;  and  as  those  persons 
were  little  known,  the  tax-gatherers 
refused  their  paper ;  just  as  is  done, 
it  is  believed,  at  this  day  in  the  Isle  of 


See  his  Essay  on  Money. 

Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  II.  c.  2. 
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Alan.  Inconrenknce  arose,  though  conrulsions  in  the  money  market  in 
I  do  not  think  that  any  other  evil  England,  and  amid  all  the  distresses 
took  place  than  such  inconvenience,  to  vrhich  the  manufacturing  and 
and  Parliament  put  an  end  to  the  agricultural  interests  in  Scotland  as 
issue  of  them  in  1765.  Since  that  well  as  in  England,  have  occasionally 
time,  the  current  notes  in  circulation  been  subject.  Banks  of  this  descrip, 
in  S(x>tland  have  been  Guinea  and  tion  must  necessarily  be  conducted 
Pound  Notes — issued,  not  only  by  upon  the  funeral  understood  and  ap» 
the  public  banks,  but  even  private  proved  principles  of  banking,'*  And 
bankers,  of  great  credit ;  and  every  Mr  William  Dundas,  our  coun* 
thing  has  gone  on  well  with  them.  tryman,  in  a  late  debate  in  the 
Sir,  two  circumstances  in  Scotch  House  of  Commons,  admitted,  that 
banking  cannot  but  attract  the  atten-  he  looks  with  attachment  to  a  sys- 
tion,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  all  tern  which  has  prevailed  for  upwanls 
who  advert  to  it.  The  first  of  them  of  100  years,  and  under  which  the 
is  what  1  have  styletl  the  safety  appa-  country  has  greatly  prospered.*' 
ratusy  for  discovering  and  preventing  1  come  now  to  my  third  head, 
over-issues,  consisting  in  the  weekly  the  abuses  of  Banking,  and  the 
exchanges  of  notes.  Of  this  I  need  evil  thence  arising  to  the  different 
say  no  more  in  addition  to  my  re-  parties  connected  with  it.  Now, 
marks  on  it  in  my  last  letter.  The  the  abuses  of  Banking  affect  three 
second  important  circumstance  con-  different  descriptions  of  persons, 
sists  in  that  well-constituted,  tacit  — the  merchants,  by  its  inducing 
agreement  (referred  to  in  E.  Brad-  them  to  over-trade,  through  the  too 
wardine's  letter)  among  the  Scotch  great  facility  of  accommodation  with 
banks,  whereby,  in  the  days  of  trou-  money, — the  bankers,  who  never 
ble,  they  stand  firm  by  one  another  fail  to  suffer  severely  for  their  over- 
with  their  notes  and  credit.  This  issues, — and  the  poor,  who,  on  occa- 
lias  been  compared  to  a  republic,  sion  of  failure  of  bankers,  are  suf- 
but  it  is  liker  the  ancient  Achean  ferers,  by  having  their  notes  in  their 
league,  wherein  a  number  of  free  hands  instead  of  specie, 
towns  associated  for  mutual  safety  ;  My  fourth  head  has  relation  to 
or,  as  similes  appear  to  be  the  order  the  proposed  cure  of  those  evils,  in 
of  the  day,  I  add  another  one,  and  the  intended  A^o'Liriov , not  of  paper* 
say,  that  it  resembles  that  valuable  currency,  ^small  notes;  and  let 
bundle  of  rods  given  by  the  virtuous  us  see  how  that  would  operate  in  any 
father  as  a  bequest  to  his  family,  endeavour  towards  accomplishing  the 
when  he  admonished  them  to  adhere  different  parts  of  its  object.  Now,  as 
to  one  another,  for  their  mutual  wel-  to  the  first  part  of  these,  would  the 
fare.  abolition  of  small  notes  put  an  ewl  to 

Such;  Sir,  is  Scotch  banking  ;  but  over*trading  among  merchants  ?  I  do 
the  valuable  qualities  of  it  have  not  perceive  that  it  would  have  any 
been  acknowledged  from  authorities  such  effect.  Dr  Smith  justly  remarks, 
which  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  that  whatever  consumers  may  do, 
highest  respect.  In  the  late  written  dealers'*  carry  on  their  operations 
communication  by  the  First  Lord  by  notes  generally  above  ten  pounds  ; 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor  but  over-trading  is  the  ’operation  of 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  Bank  of  merchants  or  dealers  in  their  sales  to 
England,  they  say,  (to  use  their  own  one  another,  whether  at  home  or 
words^ :  abroad,  and  the  consumers  liove 

**  The  failures  which  have  occurred  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Butin  truth, 
in  England,  unaccompanied  as  they  even  the  larger  ^nk-notes  have  but 
have  been  by  the  same  occurrences  a  small  share  in  it,  for  great  corn- 
in  Scotland,  tend  to  prove  that  there  mercial  transactions  are  generally 
nonst  have  been  an  unsolid  and  de-  carried  on  by  another  kind  of 
lunve  systeno  of  banking  in  one  part  namely,  bills  ;  and  these  in ’London, 
of '  Great  Britain,  and  a  solid  and'  among  the  greater  merAants,  sm 
subsianiial  one  in  the  —  banking-houses,  are  negotiated 

Again— “  In  Scotland  there  are  not  paid  in  very  many  instaoocs,  it  i*b^ 
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acceptances,  which  take*  place  daily^ 
ill  a  particular  room,  where  clerk* 
from  the  respective  houses  attend 
for  the  purpose ;  so  that  while  the  a* 
bolitioD  of  tlie  small  notes,  and  pro* 
bably  even  that  of  the  large  ones, 
would  be  of  no  avail  to  cure  that  evil 
of  over- trading,  every  thing,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  which  can  be  stated  a- 
gainst  the  small  notes,  may  be  urged 
with  equal  propriety  against  the 
large  ones,  and  even  more  'forcibly 
against  Bills  of  Exchange. 

But,  next  again,  how  would  the 
abolition  of  the  small  notes  operate 
oil  the  Bankers  themselves  ?  It  would 
have  but  a  very  partial  effect  in  sav¬ 
ing  them  from  runs.  It  is  true,  it 
might  prevent  some  poor  men,  or 
frail  old  w'omen,  who  had  a  few 
pound  or  guinea-notes  in  their  chest- 
nooks,  from  hanging  about  the  bank¬ 
ing-house  doors;  but  it  would  not 
ka^p  out  the  holders  of  large  notes, 
because  there  is  no  abolition  proposed 
of  them :  it  would  not  exclude  cla¬ 
morous  people  coming  with  receipts 
for  deposits,  in  whatever  description 
of  money  those  may  have  been  made ; 
nor  would  it  shut  out  the  anxious, 
ghastly  faces,  of  men  calling  aloud 
for  settlements,  and  the  balances  due 
them. 

Let  us  next  see  what  effect  the 
abolition  of  small  notes  would  have  on 
the  yuor.  It  is  true,  when  a  banker 
fails,  it  is  better  for  a  poor  man  that 
he  has  a  sovereign  or  a  golden 
guinea,  than  his  pound  or  guinea- 
note.  That  is  admitted,  but  this 
view  is  a  limited  one  ;  for  failures  of 
hanks  happen  but  seldom,  and  would 
do  60  more  rarely,  were  they  well 
fogulated ;  while  the  facility  of  pay- 
juents  for  all  descriptions  of  labour, 
hy  the  use  of  small  notes,  encourages 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  but 
j^or  which  the  poor  man  would  never 
liave  been  brought  into  existence  at 
^Ij  and  without  which  he  has  not 
the  means  of  continuing  it,  as  will 
appear  more  distinctly,  when  1  come 
Jo  consider  this  matter  as  having  re- 
hlion  to  our  own  country  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which  I  shall  immediately  ilo. 

And  this  leads  me,  in  the  fifth 
Pjjoe,  to  advert  to  the  banking  of 
Scotland,  and  the  proposed  abolition 
0*  imall  notes,  in  reference  to  mer¬ 


chants,  bankers,  the  people,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  poor  of  this  our  native 
country.  Now,  as  to  merchants, 
the  general  remarks  already  made 
apply  to  them  in  this  as  well  as  the 
other  end  of  the  island ;  and  as 
no  over-trading  takes  place  in  small 
notes  any  where,  so  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  them  in  Scotland  would  be  of 
no  avail  as  to  this  matter.  Further, 
it  seems  quite  clear,  that  in  Scotland 
merchants  run  less  risk  of  being 
permitted  to  over-trade  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  since  they  depend  here  on  well- 
informed  bankers,  and  not  on  Cheese^ 
monger  dealers  in  cash  *, — more  par¬ 
ticularly,  when  we  remember,  that 
our  Scotch  banks  form  a  species  of 
general  council,  for  watching  over 
tlie  money-market,  and  keeping  all 
safe,  as  1  have  already  explained. 
And  here  1  cannot  hut  advert  to  the 
unreasonableness  of  some  persons, 
who  blame  the  bankers,  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  for  having  so  much  encour¬ 
aged  such  trading,  by  their  readiness 
to  accommodate  with  funds  in  better 
times.  For  what  ought  they  to  have 
done  ?  They  gave  out  their  money 
only  on  good  security,  and  they  left 
special  prudential  considerations 
chiefly  to  their  customers  whom 
these  concerned,  and  who  would 
have  probably  taken  their  remon¬ 
strances  as  ill  as  a  company  should 
do  those  of  a  landlord  in  a  tavern, 
were  he,  instead  of  sending  them 
more  wine,  when  called  for,  to  come 
in  and  favour  them  with  a  lecture 
on  temperance. 

As  to  the  bankers  themselves  in 
Scotland,  the  remarks  generally  al¬ 
ready  made  occur  also  here,  with 
this  most  important  addition,  that 
the  safety-machinery  in  the  exchange 
of  notes,  already  so  frequently  allu¬ 
ded  to,  saves  from  runs,  because 
every  banker,  knowing  well  that  tlie 
day  of  reckoning  must  come  within 
a  week  at  farthest,  is,  in  the  general 
case,  cautious  what  be  doe*  as  to  ad¬ 
vances.  But  should  there  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  runs,  it  is 'well  known  that 
the  members  of  what  1  have  called 
the  Achean  league,  also  already  ex¬ 
plained,  will  support  and  {urotect 
one  another,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole— a  device  for  the  public  weal, 
which,  a*  to  banking,  it  i*  believed. 


*  I  think  ft  right  to  say,  that  1  on  no  occasimi  mean  any  want  of  respect  to 
^-oglUh  bankers  in  general,  but  only  to  those  who  merit  the  withholding  iu 
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exists  110  whcFe  but  in  Scotland,  and  My  only  objection  is  to  the  time  and 
to  which  I  shall  advert  further  in  a  place  of  introducing  his  complaint, 
little.  ^  To  resort  to  professional  language 

And  with  regard,  in  the  last  place,  well  known  to  him,  when  he  brings 
to  the  'people  and  the  poor  in  Scot-  his  action  in  proper  form,  he  shall 
land,  every  argument  already  stated  have  'my  best  aid  on  the  occasion ; 
in  a  general  manner  applies  here  ;  and  I  need  not  remind  him,  that 
with  others,  also,  which  will  come  guineas,  and  guinea-notes,  form  no 
out  more  distinctly  when  I  shall  sift  small  part  of  the  sinews  of  war, 
Mr  Bradwardine's  reasonings,  which  wherever  the  field  of  battle  may 
1  shall  speedily  do.  be. 

Having,  as  I  trust,  thus  establish-  But  it  is  not  merely  to  the  tone  of 
ed  sufficient  premises,  I  come  now  our  champion,  in  point  of  temper, 
directly  down  on  the  con  test.  Waver-  that  I  object,  for  I  was  a  little  dis- 
ly  against  Mala^rrowther ;  my  ob-  appointed  in  the  kind  of  warfare 
serrations  on  which  1  am  to  preface  which  he  practised  at  first.  As  poor 
with  a  simile.  Sir,  these  parties  put  Queen  Mary  stood  and  saw  the  hat- 
me  in  remembrance  of  two  country  tie  of  Langside  from  an  adjoining 
lairds  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  en-  eminence,  and  as  Napoleon,  from 
tering  on  an  amicable  suit  in  a  the  summit  of  a  wooden  elevation, 
Sheriff-court,  about  the  straighting  surveyed  the  bloody  field  of  Watcr- 
of  their  marches,  one  of  the  parties  loo  through  his  spy-glass,  so  1  have 
proceeded  in  it  inadvertently  with  witnessed  all  this  struggle ;  and,  Sir, 
too  much  warmth,  and  that  brought  believe  me,  that  during  the  two  first 
on  a  great  quarrel  between  them  ;  assaults,  I  was  not  a  little  dissatis- 
leading  them  to  sundry  hotly-con-  fied  with  Mr  Malachi's  kind  of  on- 
tested  litigations,  about  mills  and  set ;  for  I  thought  that  squibs  were 
multures,  water-runs,  pasturages,  but  a  feeble  defence  of  us;  and  it 
trespasses,  mosses,  muirs,  meadows,  was  not  until  tbe  third  and  last  fight, 
parts,  pendicles,  and  hail  pertinents,  when  he  charged  Old  Christal  icith 
See.  &c.  &c.,  so  that,  ere  long,  there  bayonet,  that  he  met  my  approba- 
werc  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  tion  ;  though  I  was  aware,  that  that 
well-going  processes  between  them  ;  petty  dealer  in  “  broken  tea-spoons, 
— their  procurators  over  their  toddy  strayed  sugar-tongs,”  and  other  such 
declaring,  that  their  clients  were  two  spreichry,  was  but  poor  game  for  so 
as  ^id  milk  kye  as  ever  writers  had  great  a  hero  as  Malachi ;  for  it  is 
in  their  byres.  It  was,  however,  no  said,  I  think,  that  the  king  of  the 
joking  with  the  gentlemen  them-  forest  deigns  not  to  meddle  with 
selves ;  for  such  contests  had  their  humble  prey, 
usual  effect,  of  destroying  for  ever  But  1  must  now  attend  to  my  own 

the  intimacy  which  should  always  duty,  and  answer,  in  their  order,  the 
subsist  between  neighbour  families,  statementsof  Mr  Bradwardine,  which 

To  apply  my  illustration, — the  sub-  bear  distinctly  on  our  subject ;  and 
ject  here  was  the  currency  question,  those,  on  examination,  you  will  find 
as  applicable  to  Scotland,  and  might  to  be  but  very  few.  The  whole  of 
have  been  amicably  discussed  ;  but  his  first  letter  (for  there  are  two  of 
instead  of  that,  we  must  admit,  that  them,)  is  occupied  in  that  squib,  or 
our  frieml,  Mr  Malachi,  from  the  rocket-fighting,  for  which  1  have 
very  beginning,  lost  temper  ;  and  in  blamed  Malachi ;  and,  in  a  few  sen- 
place  of  confining  himself  to  it  alone,  tcnces,  I  shall  extract  all  that  he  has 
he  sent  his  trumpets  of  defiance,  or  said  in  the  second  that  is  relevant  to 
rather  his  bagpipes,  with  their  tuttic  the  present  question  ;  or  to  which, 
taitiesp  before  him  ;  and  proceeded  to  holding  close  to  the  matter  at  issue, 
tear  up  every  half-healed  wound,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  reply* 
and  rake  up  every  old  grudge  be-  He  finds  fault  with  Mr  Malachi 
tween  the  two  countries,— acting  in  having  said  that,  (as  he  conceivetl,) 
a  manner  very  difibrent  from  what  the  present  interference  with  the 
we  were  led  to  expect  from  the  Scottish  currency  was  unprecc^l^*" 
known  good  sense  and  moderation  of  ed  ;  and  he  refers  triumphantly  w 
that  person.  While  I  say  this,  how-  the  act  1765,  which  put  down  the 
^T«r,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  issues  of  five  and  ten-shilling  notes 
there  was  much  truth  in  all  he  said,  at  that  time.  But  surely  that  was 
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of  no  consequence ;  and  I  believe 
the  enactment  proceeded  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  clear  Scotland  of  Cheeac-mon-^ 

hankers,  a  few  of  whom  then  exist- 
imI  here  also,  as  it  has  been  admitted 
they  have  all  along  done  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  might, 
certainly,  since  the  act  1765,  sixty 
years  ago,  there  has  been  no  in¬ 
terference  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
with  our  Scotch  currency.  Neither 
have  there  been  any  failures  of 
bankers,  except  in  two  instances, 
which,  it  is  admitted,  proceeded 
from  causes  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  medium  ;  and  every  thing 
has  gone  sweetly  and  smootnly  on, 
—the  bankers  and  their  customers 
all  prospering  in  an  eminent  degree. 

On  the  roost  careful  examination 
of  Mr  Bradwardine’s  letters,  the 
following  sentences,  in  the  last  of 
them,  seem  to  be  all  that  bears  on 
the  subject.  I  state  them  in  his 
own  words,  because  I  mean  particu¬ 
larly  to  reply  to  the  exact  proposi¬ 
tions  contained  in  them : — He  says, 

“  I  begin  by  admitting — and  that  is 
as  much  as  1  suppose  can  be  asked 
of  me — that  the  banks,  and  the  in¬ 
dividuals  which  compose  them,  are 
nhundanily  opulent ,  and  possessed,  in 
the  a^r^rreguie,  of  property  sufficient 
to  answer  all  the  engagements  they 
can  make.  I  further  admit,  that 
such  a  foundation  is  quite  solid  and 
sufficient  for  the  general  business  of 
trade,  and  for  all  the  higher  transac¬ 
tions  of  commercial  intercourse ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  1  would  ask,  what 
defence  do  they  afford  against  an 
unreasonable  panic,  which,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  paper  currency,  is  the  evil 
most  likely  to  occur,  and  most  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  guarded  against  ? 

“  Y  ou  say,  that  only  two  or  three 
^^cottish  banks  have  failed  in  a  long 
series  of  years.  I  admit  the  fact, 
and  might  say  something  of  the  apo¬ 
logue  of  the  pitcher  and  the  wellf 
hut  I  think  I  can,  without  the  aid  of 
an  allegory,  explain  the  causes,  and, 
consequently  the  precariousness,  of 
dieir  exemption  from  accidents  of 
mat  nature. 

“  The  first  cause  of  their  uninter¬ 
rupted  credit  is,  no  doubt,  their  posi~ 
hre  wealth,  and  the  great  stake 
'yhich  the  partners  visibly  have  in 
me  country. 

“  The  second,  I  take  to  be,  that  the 


banks  hold  together  ;  that,  conscious 
that  not  one  of  them  could  stand 
what  is  called  in  England  a  run, 
they  help  one  another  for  the  sake 
of  what  is  a  common  cause.  When 
a  run  takes  place  on  a  bank  in  Scot¬ 
land,  how  is  it  met  ?  By  paying 
their  notes  in  specie?  If  that  were 
the  case,  you  might  well  boast  of 
the  stability  of  the  Scotch  banks — 

“  Which,  having  substance  for  its  ground, 
Could  not  but  be  more  firm  and  sound 
Than  that  which  has  the  slighter  basis. 

But  I  fancy  that  no  such  thing 
as  a  payment  in  coin  was  ever  heard 
of.  The  threatened  bank  glorifies 
itself  if  it  is  able  to  pay  its  notes 
by  the  notes  of  one  of  its  neighbours ; 
and  thus,  by  a  mutual  interchange 
of  courtesy  and  kindness,  two  banks, 
which  were  objects  of  suspicion,  each 
in  their  own  districts,  might  weather 
the  panic  by  the  help  of  the  notes 
of  each  other  ;  and  if  their  proximi¬ 
ty  should  happen  to  throw  any  dis¬ 
favour  on  this  operation,  they  need 
only  have  recourse  to  some  more 
distant  correspondent,  whose  paper 
should  happen  to  be  in  full  credit. 

“  This,  as  1  concluite  from  facts 
supplied  by  yourself,  is  the  real  cause 
that  there  has  been  no  loss  by  the 
failure  of  any  Scottish  Banks.**  The 
very  facts  on  which  you  rest  your 
opinion  of  the  stability  of  your  sys¬ 
tem  convince  me  that  there  is 

something  rotten  in  the  state  oj" 
Scotland.** 

Now,  the  propositions  which  these 
paragraphs  embrace,  are,  JirsU  an 
acknowledgment  of  great  property 
on  the  part  of  our  hankers  ;  and  next 
this  question,  “  What  defence  does 
all  such  opulence  afford  against  an 
unreasonable  panic  ?**  Secondly,  an 
admission  that  all  the  Scotch  Banks 
have  hitherto  stood  firm,  except  two, 
the  failures  of  which  are  justly  as¬ 
cribed  to  other  weighty  causes ; 

And,  thirdly,  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  of  the  uninterrupted  credit  of 
the  Scotch  Banks,  (for  these  are  the 
writer’s  own  words,) — that  great  and 
proud  credit  being  ascribed  by  hjm 
to  the  two  real  grounds  of  it : 
Jirst^Us  the  positive  wealth  of  the 
bankers,  and  the  great  stake  ^  whiA 
the  partners  visibly  have  in  the 
country — and,  next,  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  banks  hold  iogc* 
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tkcr,  aud  support  one  another  in  the 
days  of  adversity ;  “  for  being  all/*  he 
says,  **  coucious  that  not  one  of  them 
could  stand  nvliat  is  called  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  uuN,  he  adds,  that  they  help 
one  another  for  the  sake  of  'what  is 
a  common  cause.** 

Now,  to  begin  with  the  first  of 
these,  wherein  this  writer  asks,  if  all 
the  admitted  great  property  of  the 
Scotch  Bankers  would  prove  any  de¬ 
fence  against  an  unreasonable  panic, 

1  answer  his  question,  by  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  great  landed  estates 
of  anv  one  of  our  Scotch  bankers 
would  prove  no  such  defence ;  as 
no  magician  among  the  partners 
could,  with  a  wave  of  his  wand,  con¬ 
vert  houses  and  lands  into  cash  to 
meet  such  disaster  ;  aud  it  would  be, 
in  fact,  impossible  ever  literally  to 
meet  it,  without  each  bank  having 
coffers  full  of  gold,  like  Croesus,  or 
Henry  VII.:  but  1  have  already 
shown  satisfactorily,  from  Dr  Smith, 
that  such  hoarding  of  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  precious  metals  is  quite 
incousutent  with  the  first  principles 
of  banking ;  and,  moreover,  as  I 
have  said,  and  as  Mr  Bradwardine, 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  must  ad¬ 
mit,  neither  the  rod  of  the  necro¬ 
mancer's  wand,  nor  that  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  golden  stores  of  the  King 
of  Lydia,  or  of  the  English  monarch, 
are,  in  truth,  necessary  in  Scotland. 
The  safety  of  the  bankers  here  has 
a  better  basis  than  any  such  things 
can  afford.  It  consists  of  that  firm, 
compacted  support,  which  the  whole 
of  them  give  to  one  another ;  so  that, 
if  demands  come,  which  any  of  them 
may  not  find  it  easy  to  answer,  the 
others  supply  them  with  their  notes, 
with  which  all  parties  have  ever 
been  better  satisfied  than  they  would 
have  been  with  the  most  solid  gold. 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
be  the  consequences  •(/  a//  the  Scotch 
banks  together  should  fail  ?  and,  no 
doubt,  the  distress  would  be  great ; 
but  the  question  would  be  just  about 
as  wise  a  one  as  that  of  the  timid  old 
woman,  who,  with  notalittle  anxiety, 
said,  “  Oh,  what  if  the  lift  shoudfu 
andsnuyora*  the  lavrocksV*  You  will 
obaerve.  Sir,  that,  in  these  remarks, 
when  speaking  of  pressing  demands 
on  Scotch  banks,  1  have  abstained 
from  the  use  of  the  term  ru  n,  be- 
cauic,  u  applicable  to  banks,  there 
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is,  in  fact,  no  such  word  at  ail 
used  in  Scotland,  seeing  that  there 
has  never  existed  such  a  thing  in  this 
country  to  bear  the  name  ;  Mr  Brad- 
wardine  himself  admitting,  in  tlie 
passage  quoted,  that  it  is  |)eculiar  to 
England  ;  and  his  expression,  in  the 
description  of  it,  being,  **  what  is  in 
England  called  a  Run.”  If  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  trades-lad  were  to  hear  of  a 
‘U'un,**  he  would  immediately  think 
of  the  race  of  the*  pedestrian,  who 
went  to  Glasgow,  as  fast  as  the  mail- 
coach,  for  a  wager.  He  never  would 
imagine  that  any  running  was  to  be 
either  to  my  master,  Sir  William 
Forbes’s,  or  any  other  bank  of  this 
country  whatever. 

The  remaining  two  propositions 
of  the  writer  quoted  admit  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  bankers,  and  ascribe  it 
to  the  very  natural  causes  of  all  sta¬ 
bility,  namely,  the  wealth  and  pro¬ 
perty  which  they  actually  possess, 
and  the  excellent  credit  which  all  of 
them  enjoy.  But  it  is  really  difficult 
to  argue  with  a  man  who  has  ad¬ 
mitted  so  much  as  this  gentleman 
has  done,  and  where  every  thing  is 
so  clear  on  one  side  as  it  is  here. 
If,  therefore,  Mr  Bradwardine  shall 
still  adhere  to  his  extraordinary  doc¬ 
trine,  that  such  a  situation  of  af¬ 
fairs  as  that  which  I  have  detailed, 
and  he  has  acknowledged,  demon¬ 
strates  that  “  there  is  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Scotland,”  he 
must,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
phrenologists,  be  either  deficient  in 
the  organ  of  conscientiousness,  in  con¬ 
tending  against  his  own  conviction,— 
or  in  that  of  causality,  which  con¬ 
ceals  from  him  the  truth,— or  he  must 
be  far  more  craay  than  was  his  poor 
friend  Hamlet,  from  whom,  as  1  be¬ 
lieve,  this  his  expression  is  borrowed 

Mr  Bradwardine  says,  our  Scotch 
notes  go  far  beyond  York  into  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  he  seems  thence  to  say, 
that  they  may  too  much  increase  the 
circulating  medium  of  that  country. 
But  really  this  seems  to  be  all  quite 
frivolous ;  for  if  they  do  proceed  so  far, 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  mark 
of  the  good  credit  of  our  bankers,  for 
none  of  the  cheesemonger-notes  go  so 
far  from  home;  and,  seconMyt  m 
small  notes  are  our  oady  topic  now, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that,  except  a 

few  to  bear  the  expense  of  journeying, 

none  ebe  of  that  description  go  into 
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Knglanil ;  and  if  one  mail-coach  car-  provisions  of  victuals  and  clothing, 
rifs  them  a  few  stages  south,  pro-  and  that  the  workers  are  paid  regu- 
bably  that  of  the  next  day  brings  larly,  not  in  money,  but  in  printed 
ilieni  northward  again  ;  for  they  paper  orders  on  the  keepers  of  those 
leave  not  the  high  road,  as  I  under-  stores,  for  whatever  they  may  re- 
stand,  and  do  not  mingle  with  the  quire,  and  up  to  the  amount  of  their 
country  of  England  at  large.  labour ;  the  same  plan  being  followed. 

It  is  certain  that  Scotch  notes  are  for  conveniency,  at  the  great  mills 
of  very  little  use  in  London.  It  is  of  Mr  Owen,  within  a  mile  of  La- 
true,  that  a  few  Scotch  gentlemen,  nark,  in  our  own  country.  Now,  is 
who  frequent  the  British  coffee-  not  this  a  paper  currenr^,  though  of  a 
house,  and  are  about  going  north,  ruder  and  more  imperfect  kind  than 
may  receive  them,  but  that  is  quite  bank-notes,  which  go  current  into 
trifling,  and  all  others  in  the  metropo-  whose  hands  soever  they  may  come, 
lis  avoid  them.  1  well  remember  once,  and  are  confined  to  the  walls  of  no 
in  the  course  of  my  travels,  getting  great  manufactory  whatever  ? 
somehow  into  the  possession  of  a  There  is  one  thing  in  which  1 
London  footman,  who  offered  me  at  cannot  possibly  agree  with  Mr  Ma- 
every  shop  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  lachi,  and  I  have  a  far  better  op- 
all  to  no  avail.  When  the  poor  fellow  portunity  of  knowing  the  matter 
was  fully  persuaded  1  was  no  more  than  he.  He  says,  that  the  posses- 
than  a  piece  of  waste  paper,  and  sion  of  gold  is  more  apt  to  subject 
about  to  light  a  candle  with  me,  it  its  holder  to  theft  and  robbery  than 
occurred  to  him  to  show  me  to  his  the  having  of  bank-notes ;  but  this, 
master,  an  eminent  city  attorney,  in  truth,  is  not  so.  From  experience 
and  he  brought  him  to  the  Scotsman  I  know,  that  notes  in  general  are 
who  writes  this  for  me,  who  was  at  the  more  frequently  stolen  than  guineas  ; 
time  in  London.  A  golden  guinea  because  a  pocket-book,  which  con- 
was  instantly  given  for  me  in  ex*  tains  the  first  description  of  money, 
change  to  the  servant,  who,  as  it  was  by  being  generally  put  into  the  coat- 
unexpected,  received  it  most  joyfully,  pocket,  is  more  easily  laid  hold  of 
while  my  secretary  told  him, — “  i  by  a  thief  than  a  purse,  which,  by 
wish  1  had  a  ‘cart-load  of  these  being  deposited  in  the  cellar  of  the 
notes ;  1  would  give  you  half  a-dozen  breeches  pocket,  is  commonly  put 
of  carts-load  of  gold  for  them  —  out  of  the  reach  of  the  nimble  hand 
which  surprised  the  Londoner  still  of  even  a  Filch  himself,  with  all  his 
more.  This  was  quite  true ;  the  story  alertness.  But  the  question  here  re¬ 
owes  nothing  to  imagination,  and  lates,  in  truth,  not  to  notes  in  ge- 
must  aid  in  quieting  English  fears  neral,but  to  andaScotch 

tliat  our  Scotch  currency  interferes  guinea  note,  in  the  hands  of  a  thief, 
w  ith  their  circulation.  is  just  as  valuable  to  him  as  a  golden 

In  the  course  of  the  parliamentary  guinea  ;  it  is  of  as  ready  a  currency  ; 
debates,  a  fact  was  alluded  to,  which,  and  he  is  as  free  from  detection  in 
if  unexplained,  may  improperly  pro-  issuing  the  one  as  the  other;  because, 
duce  a  wrong  inference.  It  was  said  whatever  may  be  done  as  to  the 
tliat  Lancashire  prospers,  though  greater  Dons  of  hundred  pounders 
there  is  no  paper  currency  made  and  and  others,  the  numbers  of  us  trifling 
issued  in  diat  county.  Now  the  persons,  the  small  notes,  are  never 
statement  is  too  general :  for  there  taken.  Some  of  these  observations 
18  a  paper  currency  both  made  and  apply  more  particularly  to  the  excr- 
nsed  there,  and  great  benefit  arises  cise  of  the  more  dexterous  science  of 
from  it,  though  it  is  admitted  that  it  pocket-picking ;  but  all  of  them  arc 
18  not  formed  of  bank  notes*  A  equally  applicable  to  the  bolder  ad- 
pfeat  ^rt  of  the  population  of  that  venture  of  robbery— properly  so  call- 
extensive  manufacturing  district  con-  ed ;  for,  to  resort  to  Mr  Malagrovr- 
^i8U  of  persons  who  are  lemployed  ther's  own  instance,  I  have  myadf 
it  the  great  factories,  cotton-mills,  been  robbed  once  and  again 
*nd  others  ;  and  it  is  well  known  tie-dealers,  coming  from  fairs,  and  i 
mat  the  way  in  which  matters  are  passed  from  the  foot-pads  just  m 
‘iiranged  there,  is,  that  the  owners  of  easily  as  if  they  had  been  the  finlt 
tncin  have  lartm  oil  irimia  nf  irpntkmien  of  the  countrv*  and  1  one 
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of  the  best-bred  golden  guineas :  but,  discussed,  I  meant  to  have  added 
Sir,  you  must  remember  the  famous  a  eulogium  on  cash  accimnis,  wliieh 
robbery  and  murder  of  poor  Begbie,  Mr  Hume,  with  much  praise,  re- 
the  porter  of  the  British  Linen  Com-  marks  as  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Hut 
pany,  a  good  many  years  ago ;  after  that  matter  is  now  trite ;  and  by  a 
which,  it  appeared  that  the  robber  learned  disquisition  on  exchanges,  i 
had  thrown  away,  into  a  field  at  intended  to  have  shewn,  that  gold 
Bellevue,  the  large  notes  of  his  booty,  when  brought  to  this  country,  could 
which  he  abstained  from  circulating  no  more  remain  in  it,,  than  it  would 
through  fear  of  detection,  but  that  do  if  the  guineas  were  all  placed 
he  had  kept  the  small  ones,  having,  on  a  smooth,  inclined  plane,  with  iu 
as  to  them,  no  such  dread.  Now,  I  am  upper  part  at  Zetland,  and  its  lower 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  fact,  extremity  at  London,  when  they 
for  having  had  a  very  particular  in-  would  speedily  roll  southwards;  but 
timacy  with  a  British  Linen  Com-  our  friend,  Mr  Malachi,  has  antici- 
pany  Note  at  that  time,  as  we  lay  pated  me  on  this  head,  by  bis  apt 
along  side  of  one  another  one  day,  quotation  from  Mrs  Glasse's  works, 
he  told  me  the  whole  story.  Sir,  I  remarking  in  the  outset,  as  he  does 
am  aware,  that  while  Malachi  and  I  after  her,  that  the  first  step  towards 
are  generally  on  the  same  side  in  the  the  dressing  of  a  hare  is  to  catch  it ; 
business,  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  meaning  thereby,  of  course,  that  gold 
fight  with  him  about  this,  as  the  ig-  must  be  first  brought  into  Scotland 
norant  game-cocks  did  with  one  before  it  can  be  used  here :  but  be 
another,  though  they  had  one  com-  might  have  carried  his  allegory  a  little 
mon  feeder,  who  was  carrying  them  farther,  and  added,  that  after  tliis 
to  support  the  same  interest  at  a  hare  of  ours  is  skinned  and  roasted, 
distant  cock-main ;  but  1  am  desi-  however  wonderful  in  natural  his- 
rous  of  being,  in  every  respect,  held  tory  it  might  be,  yet  she  would  cer- 
to  be  equal  to  my  brother  of  gold,  tainly  spring  into  life  again,  and 
aud  I  will  not  yield  to  him,  even  in  run  away  ; — that  when  caught  anew, 
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pound  weight,  they  are  as  cheap  as  lings ;  but  travelling  is  dear,  and 
vour  partridges,  and  we  must  have  he  might  incur  one  shilling  of  ex- 
tlkni  from  you  once  or  twice  a-week/*  pence  before  reaching  Edinburgh, 
“  Have  them  !”  said  my  friend,  and  another  shilling  before  arriving 
“  but  where  am  I  to  get  them  ?’*  in  the  north  of  Scotland :  he  would 
“  Get  them  \”  replied  the  other,  then  have  cost  in  all  twenty-two 
“  you  must  just  get  them  the  best .  shillings,  and  he  could  be  got  for  no 
way  you  can  ;  but  have  them  we  less,  so  that  it  would  have  cost  all, 
must/’  “  Weel,  weel,”  said  the  at  least,  that  I,  a  guinea-note,  am 
ii'Uttlcr,  ”  they  that  will  to  Cupar  worth,  and  one  shilling  more  to 
will  to  Cupar,  but  mind  you'll  have  purchase  him,  though,  in  reality,  he 
to  pay  soundly  for  them  before  I  would  never  go  for  more  than  twen- 
caii  put  them  on  your  table  ;  for  do  ty-one  sbillings*. 
ye  think,  suppose  they  may  be  as  Now,  these  things  would  have 
dicap  as  Patricks  in  their  ain  coun-  two  cftects:  first,  they  would  make 
try,  they  can  be  brought  north  here-  money  scarcer  than  before,  and 
awa,  and  no  be  ony  dearer  ?  Ye*re  thereby  depress  the  spirit  and  ad- 
a’  fond  o'  nice  north-country  Finnan  venture,  and  through  them  the 
haddocks,  but  think  ye  that  I  can  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
I'Oif them  as  cheap,  to  serve  you,  in  try;  and,  secondly,  theywouldal- 
tiie  Auld  Fish-market  Close  o' Edin-  ter  the  value  of  all  commodities,  to 
burgh,  as  1  w'ou'd  do  on  the  plain-  the  ruin  of  many,  and  the  confusion 
Steens  o'  Aberdeen  ?"  A  correspon-  of  all. 

(lence  was  accordingly  instituted  with  For  the  first  of  these  effects  of  the 
the  South,  and  bustards  were  sure  scarcity  of  money  we  have  the  aii- 
eiiough  got  for  a  month  or  two,  but  thority  of  Mr  Hume:  “  A  nation 
the  first  settling  of  mess-accounts  (says  he)  whose  money  decreases,  'is 
jmt  an  end  to  furnishing  them  ;  and  actually  at  that  time  weaker  and 
the  gentlemen  soon  found,  that  it  more  miserable  than  another  nation, 
was  wisdom  to  he  satisfied  with  what  who  possesses  no  more  money,  but  is 
Scotland  could  afford.  on  the  increasing  hand." — **  In  every 

It  is  necessary,  however,  now  to  kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  (he 


'fbese  are  mere  statements  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  there  being  no  intention 
them  as  actua^  rates.*  • 
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■which  have  actually  cost  him  £.550, 
and  thus  his  rent  is  raised  on  him 
one-tenih  part.  Suppose,  again,  a 
country  gentleman  with  a  family, 
having  a  fine  estate,  which  he 
had  been  considering  w’ell  worth 
£.110,000;  that  he  has  £.100,000 
of  debt ;  and  that  he  has  been  form¬ 
ing  the  rational  plan  of  a  sale,  by 
which  he  would,  as  he  expected,  be 
enabled  to  pay  oft‘  the  debt  and  have 
£.10,000  Sterling  as  a  snug  compe¬ 
tence  to  his  widow  and  children  :  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  the 
currency,  it  is  clear  that  they  must 
he  all  left  destitute,  because  he  must 
now  pay  in  sovereigns,  and  the 
amount  of  them  necessary  for  an¬ 
swering  his  debt  alone  could  not  be 
got  a  farthing  under  his  whole 
£.110,000  of  old  value. 

Let  us  now  see  what  effect  the 
change  would  have  in  another  point 
of  view.  As  specific  money-rates  are 
fixed  for  the  taxes,  w^ould  not  the 
alteration  of  the  currency  have,  in 
so  far  as  regards  the  people,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  at  once  raising  them  all  ten 
JKT  cent,  Because,  as  they  must  be 
paid,  not  in  notes,  but  in  sovereigns, 
all  persons  liable  in  them  must  just 
expend  one-tenth  more  of  either 
substance  or  labour  than  formerly, 
to  enable  them  to  meet  them.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  saying,  a 
spade  is  a  spade  whatever  name  may 
be  given  to  it,  and  if  a  man’s  annual 
expenses  are  increased  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  regulation  one-tenth,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  what  you  call  the 
nature  of  the  augmentation.  Let 
us  suppose,  therefore,  that  our  rulers, 
instead  of  loading  us  with  ten  per 
cent,  yearly  in  that  way,  from  the 
change  of  currency,  should  lay  on 
that  amount  of  additional  annual 
taxes,  what  then  would  w'e  think  } 
and  yet  this  is  in  fact  the  same 
thing.  Suppose  that,  during  this 
profound  peace,  under  the  head  Bud^ 
get,  in  the  newspapers,  should  be 
announced  ten  pt  r  cent,  additional  to 
all  th§  taxes,  what  would  the  pa¬ 
triotic  Joseph  say  to  it,  and  what 
will  he  say  to  this,  which  is  just  as 
bad  when  he  comes  to  advert  to  it  ? 
-There  is  besides  this  difference,  which 
is  still  so  much  farther  against  the 
proposed  change,  that  instead  of  the 
evil  having  arisen  out  of  some  advan¬ 
tage,  or  supposcil  advantage,  ilerived 


to  the  country  from  the  new  loan, 
on  the  contraction  of  which  the  acU 
ditional  tax  has  been  imposed,  no 
benefit  would  arise  on  the  occasion 
of  the  increase  of  burden  through 
the  change  of  currency  to  any  others 
than  carriers,  the  owners  of  steam¬ 
boats  and  underw^riters,  in  insuring 
and  bringing  of  gold  into  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  unless  it  should  be  to  bullion- 
merchants  abroad,  who  would  have 
just  so  much  better  a  market  by 
furnishing  gold  for  a  circulating 
medium,  to  a  quarter  where  former¬ 
ly  almost  none  was  used. 

And  here,  1  am  aware,  an  objec¬ 
tion  may  be  started  against  these 
latter  views,  which  will  be  soon  seen 
to  be  more  imaginary  than  real.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  snmll  mtis 
only  are  to  be  supplanted  by  gold, 
and  not  the  larger  ones ;  that  when 
the  tenant  alluded  to  comes  to  pay 
his  rent,  or  the  country  gentleman 
his  debt,  he  would  do  it  in  larger 
notes,  which  had  remained  the  same 
as  before,  and  that  therefore  these 
persons  w^ould  be  no  sufferers— but  all 
this  w'ould  be  quite  erroneous.  The 
change  in  the  value  of  the  currency, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  small  notes, 
and  substituting  gold  for  them, would 
at  the  same  time  alter  the  value  ot 
the  large  notes,  as  a  ten-pound  note 
or  a  hundred-pound  note  would  then 
denote  just  ten  or  a  hundred  sove¬ 
reigns  ;  and  any  man  desirous  to 
pay  a  large  sum,  in  great  noUs, 
would,  before  be  could  procure  them, 
have  ten  per  cent,  to  give,  ot  cither 
work  or  projrerty,  more  than  he 
would  have  done  before  the  currency 
had  undergone  the  change.  It  is  in 
vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  alteration  w’ould  have  but  a 
limited  influence.  It  is  clear  that  it 
would  change  the  rate  of  all  things, 
to  the  great  vexation  of  the  country. 

These  views  of  large  transactions 
have  more  reference  to  the  rich.  1  he 
protection,  however,  of  the  poor  is 
professed  to  be  the  great  object  o 
the  proposetl  change;  and  a  te" 
more  remarks  remain  to  be  made  on 
this  part  of  our  subject  regarding 
them,  in  addition  to  what  was  for¬ 
merly  stated.  The  poor 
thrive  but  when  the  rich  prosper  * 
and  w  e  all 'remember  the  great  n.i* 
sery  of  the  country  labourers  soo 
after  the  arrival  of  peace,  when  t 


jiriccs  of  farm  prmluce  were  low,  and  all  our  children  of  the  widow  woman's 
few  improvements  going  on.  But  hen,  which  was  laying  for  her  con- 
would  not  the  proposed  change  in  veniently  an  egg  every  day  ;  but  the 
tlie  currency  bring  back  such  wretch-  greedy  wife,  with  the  view  of  ma- 
ediiess?  for  it  would  injure  the  ten-  king  her  still  more  prolitic,  fed  her 
antry,  by  raising  their  rents,  and  up,  and  put  a  stop  to  her  laying  al- 
diminishing  the  price  of  their  arti-  together.  The  instance  of  later  oc- 
clcs:  that  is  one  effect ;  another  would  currence  related  to  a  member  of  a 
]>rocced  from  the  great  difficulty  that  family,  with  whom,  in  these  letters, 
there  might  occasionally  be  in  such  you  arc  already  acquainted, 
remote  situations  as  Yell,  in  Zetland,  Old  Timothy  Christal,  the  bro- 
and  the  distant  shores  of  the  He-  thir  of  Mr  Malaehi's  friend  of  that 
l)riiles,  to  have  gold;  so  that  a  pro-  name,  was  a  little  jobbing  tailor  in 
per  circulating  medium  would  be  St.  Mary’s  Wynd,  with  great  store 
wanting  altogether,  and  men  might  of  old  small-clothes,  and  cast,  but 
have  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  the  well-brushed  coats  and  waistcoats, 
savages  in  Nootka  Sound,  and  use  hanging  at  his  door:  industry  and 
a  particular  species  of  rare  shells  as  great  frugality  made  him  rich  in  his 
money,  or  betake  themselves  to  the  line,  and  every  broker  in  the  lane 
former  custom  of  barter  ;  in  any  of  looked  up  to  and  respected  him.  I 
which  cases,  society,  instead  of  ad-  knew  him  well  ;  for  frequently  was 
vancing,  would  be  rolled  backwards  1  with  him  in  the  way  of  my  calling, 
centuries,  and  men  reduced  once  and  1  often  remarked  the  smiling 
more  to  something  like  the  savage,  faces  and  gay  chearfulness  of  both 
or  the  barbarous  state.  him  and  his  thrifty  wide,  whose  own 

Circat  is  certainly  the  utility  and  needle  was  never  a-wanting,  on  a 
importance  of  the  system  of  cash  pinch,  to  help  on  with  the  work  when 
cralits,  though  Mr  Bradwardine  has  trade  was  good.  But  their  very  pro- 
slighted  them  with  no  great  proprie-  sperity  sowed  the  seeds  of  their  ruin, 
ty.  Hut  is  it  not  evident,  that  a  They  gave  their  family  what  is  called 
golden  currency  would  cripple  and  agood education,  that  is,  tlicir  daugh- 
impede  that  excellent  expedient  in  ters  got  French  and  filligree,  paint- 
business  ?  for  what  banker  but  would  ing  and  the  piano;  and  their  son 
hesitate  about  granting  such  ere-  Tom,  though  he  had  no  intention  of 
dits,  ill  the  uncertainty  to  what  ex-  throwing  down  for  good  the  family 
tent  they  might  be  used,  and  in  the  scissors,  and  leaving  the  vocation 
view  of  being  always  obliged  to  have  of  his  forefathers  ,  was  sent  for  a 
gold,  at  whatever  expense,  in  his  single  season  to  the  college  to  study 
coffers,  to  answer  such  contingent  the  Latin  classics.  Now,  Sir,  as 
drafts  ?  The  day  that  should  put  the  Roman  tunic  and  toga  bore 
an  end  to  paper  currency  1  conceive  no  resemblance  to  our  modern  garbs, 
would  close  almost  every  cash-ac-  1  was  not  aware  what  benefit  this 
count  ill  the  country.  young  snip  would  gain  at  the  Uni- 

And  now.  Sir,  having  thus  gone  versity,  and  in  fact  he  got  none — 
through  all  my  regular  heads  of  dis-  for  even  the  Ars  poeiica  of  Horace, 
course,  1  come  to  my  grave  and  con-  and  the  famous  Omnibus  in  terris  of 
eluding  reflections,  and  the  text  of  Juvenal,  made  him  neither  shape  nor 
them  shall  be  the  valuable  Scottish  sew  one  whit  better.  The  truth  is, 
maxim  of  “  let  weel  bydcy*  much  more  that  the  smack  of  culture  which,  per- 
aptly  brought  into  view  by  Malachi  haps  injudiciously,  was  given  to  all 
than  1  can  attempt  it,  rude  and  slow  the  branches  of  the  family,  did  them 
of  diction  as  I  am.  To  say  much  of  much  harm.  They  rapidly  became 
h  would  be  commonplace  ;  but  all  too  genteel  for  the  old  clothes 
while  1  remind  you  of  one  old  in-  shop,  and  a  trip  of  the  young  man 
stance  of  the  truth  of  it  from  our  to  London,  with  a  residence  of  a  few 
schoolmaster  .®sop,  I  shall  tell  you  months  with  a  noted  fashioner  there, 
another  of  more  recent  date,  and  resolved  the  father  and  son  to  take 
tiearer  home,  as  it  occurred  in  my  a  new  shop  on  the  South  Bridge, 
own  experience.  with  a  heavy  rent  and  a  py  sign. 

That  taken  from  the  learned  an-  styling  them  **  clothiers,  tailors,  and 
f’icut,  is  the  apolotzue  well  known  to  habit-makers."  A  very  short  timo^ 
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however,  sent  them  packing  as  bank¬ 
rupts  into  the  Gazette ;  and  1  shall 
never  forget  the  deploring  look  and 
the  mournful  voice  of  the  old  man 
on  the  event,  when  he  said  to  his 
son,  **  Oh  !  Tam,  man,  had  you  but 
let  weel  hyde  /”  The  application  of 
these  to  our  present  subject  is  too 
easy  to  require  comment.  “  Let  vs 
only  alone”  said  the  merchant  to  the 
King  of  France;  and  we  implore  no 
more  of  our  own  Government  on  this 
great  and  important  occasion. 

At  the  great  meeting  in  the  Water¬ 
loo  Tavern  regarding  us  notes,  I  was 
present ;  and  near,  but  towards  the 
left  of  the  Lord  Provost,  who  presid¬ 
ed  there  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
supported  by  Lord  Iloilo  and  Sir 
James  Ferguson.  I  lay  snugly  in 
the  pocket-book  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  dictated  these  my  me¬ 
moirs  and  opinions,  and  as  little 
Tomy  Puck,  the  tiny  sprite  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  poem  of  Anster-  Fair, 
sprung  from  the  mustard-pot  and 
called  aloud,  I  at  one  time  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  started  from  my  friend's 
pocket,  and  to  have  stood  upright 
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before  his  Lordship  and  harangued 
the  ineeting ;  but.  Sir,  though  my 
zeal  is  strong,  my  voice  is  weak, 
and  1  have  considered  it  better  to 
give  thus  my  sentiments  in  writing. 

I  have  only  just  to  add,  that, 
should  your  readers  find  some  of  the 
arguments  here  which  the  great  Par- 
liamenters,  or  Mr  Malachi,  have 
used,  remember  that  “  wits  jump;" 
and  though  I  claim  priority  of  com¬ 
position  to  some  of  them,  I  candid¬ 
ly  admit  that  I  gave  them  no  hints. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  **  that  a  good 
story  is  not  the  worse  of  being  twice 
told."  That,  though  a  proverb,  is 
not  true,  because  the  second  telling 
of  a  story  is  always  less  amusing 
than  the  first.  But  a  good  argument 
is  the  better  of  being  repeated,  since 
truth  then  becomes  clearer ;  and  the 
just  views  of  this  great  question  can 
never  be  rendered  too  familiar  to 
those  who  regard  the  best  interests 
of  their  country. 

1  am,  till  death. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
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In  all  man’s  paths,  with  ills  prolific, 

Has  Nature  plac’d  one  great  specific, 

His  heart  from  care  to  wile,— 

Oh  I  yes  ;  there  is  a  potent  charm, 
Which  even  the  coldest  heart  can  warm. 
In  lovely  w'oman’s  smile  I 

*Mid  business,  in  which  men  are  hurl’d, 
’Mid  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

And  dissipation  vile ; 

Ah  !  what  a  desert  is  the  heart, 

And  what  can  real  joy  impart. 

If  w'anting  w'oman’s  smile  ! 

*Tis  this  the  soldier’s  courage  warms. 
That  bears  him  safe  o’er  dread  alarms, 
And  many  a  weary  mile 
In  watches  that  the  sailor  keeps. 

In  dreams  of  home,  even  while  he  sleeps. 
He’s  Uess’d  with  woman’s  smile ! 

The  brightest  sunshine  of  oar  days. 

Is  that  on  beauty’s  cheek  which  plays. 
Parting  the  lips  awhile  t— 


It  speaks  of  heaven,  and  we  would  ask, 
For  ever  in  the  rays  to  bask. 

Of  gentle  woman’s  smile. 

On  earthly  joys,  that  we  embrace, 
Plainly  these  characters  we  trace , 

They  cruelly  beguile : 

But  we  forget  the  small  deceit, 

When  rich  in  the  enchanting  treat. 

Of  constant  woman’s  smile. 

With  those  we  love,  w'ho  would  not  fly, 
Far  from  the  world’s  keen  Argus  eye, 
Even  to  a  desert  isle  ? 

Who  would  not  thus  with  gladness  change 
Each  pleasure  within  fashions’s  range, 
For  partial  woman’s  smile  ? 

I^t  those  exult  who  change  their  health, 
For  premature  old  age  and  wealth, 

For  yellow  gold  and  bile ; 

1  envy  not  their  splendid  lot,— 

Give  me  contentment  in  a  cot, — 

Oh  !  give  me  woman’s  smile  I  - 


•  Although  we  have  the  misfortune  to  diflRer  toto  codo  with  our  learned  and  good- 
humoured  CoTreapondent,  on  the  subject  of  the  Currency,  we  have  with  much  plea¬ 
sure  inserted  hia  Letter,  as  exhibiting  a  fair  defence  of  the  present  order  of  Scotch 
money-matters.— Ex). 
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Of  all  countries,  ancient  or  mo-  name,  was  one  ot  tliose  whose  fate 
(lerii,  France  has  produced  the  excited  the  most  lively  interest ;  not 
greatest  number  of  illustrious  women,  so  much  from  her  rank  as  from  her 
There,  the  female  sex  rules  with  re-  personal  character,  her  exalted  ta- 
sisiless  sway,  and  there,  more  palpa-  lents,  and  the  memorable  circum- 
bly  than  any  where  else,  has  it  left  stances  which  attended  her  death, 
the  stamp  of  its  powers  upon  society.  The  words  of  this  high-minded  lady 
From  the  times  of  Clovis  down  to  to  the  judges  who  condemned  her 
the  present  day  we  notice  a  succes-  are  deserving  of  notice  “  You  do 
sion  of  distinguished  women.  The  me  then  the  honour  of  bestowing 
State,  in  some  instances,  has  been  in-  upon  me  the  same  treatment  as  upon 
(lebted  to  their  valour  for  its  preser-  those  great  men  whom  you  have  as- 
vation,  as  in  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc.  sassinated,  and  of  sending  me  to  en* 
In  others,  we  have  a  Maintenon,  a  joy  their  companionship  tor  ever.** 
Ninon,  and  a  Pompadour,  guiding  In  prison,  she  show'ed  the  most 
the  helm  of  government  according  perfect  indifference  to  her  fate.  There 
to  their  wills,  and  ruling,  by  the  was  one  victim  (a  man)  who  was 
united  influence  of  beauty  and  talent,  her  companion  in  misfortune.  He 
over  monarchy  itself.  Then  ap-  was  sadly  broken  down  in  spirit  at 
j)ears  a  de  Stael,  exalting  the  sex  by  the  doom  which  awaited  him;  but 
lowers  of  intellect,  which  might  when  they  were  carried  together  to 
well  excite  the  admiration  and  the  the  place  of  execution,  she  consoled 
envy  of  man,  and  rearing  up  monu-  him  tenderly,  employing  every  ef* 
iiicnts  of  genius  which  will  hand  fort  to  revive  his  courage.  In  those 
down  her  name  to  the  latest  time.  cases  where  more  than  one  were  to 
U  omen,  and  above  all,  French  he  executed  together,  it  was  deemed 
women,  are  more  distinguished,  in  a  favour  to  be  guillotined  first.  The 
general,  by  gaiety  and  sprightliness,  noise  of  the  falling  axe,  the  head 
than  by  other  more  energetic  quali-  tumbling  from  the  trunk,  and  the 
ties;  but,  not  unfrequently,  these  blood  flowing  in  streams  around^ 
qualifications  are  blended  with  others  >^ere  dreadful  to  the  imaginations  of 
of  a  grander  character ;  and  while  tltose  who  came  after.  Being  a 
the  exterior  is  buoyant  and  airy,  a  woman,  she  had  the  precedence,  but 
heart  lies  within  endowed  with  more  she  proposed  to  her  poor  fellow-suf- 
than  Roman  virtue  and  Koman  cou**  ferer  that  it  should  be  taken  by  him. 
rage.  “It  will,  at  least,**  said  she,  “  save 

I  he  Revolution,  so  pregnant  with  you  the  pain  of  seeing  my  blood 
human  suffering,  furnished  many  flow.**  On  arriving  at  the  scaffold, 
such  examples.  In  that  awful  con-  she  entreated  this  last  favour  of  the 
vulsion,  no  age,  or  rank,  or  sex,  was  executioner.  He  refused,  alleging 
spared.  Virtue  and  vice  perished  that  his  orders  prevented  him  from 
together.  Royalty  met  the  fate  of  complying.  “  You  will  not  surely 
its  meanest  subject.  Wisdom  and  deny  a  lady  her  last  request  ?**  said 
lolly,  science  and  ignorance,  prince,  she  with  a  smile.  “  Come,  my  good 
^0(1  priest,  and  peasant,  were  blend-  friend,  grant  me  this  small  boon.*^ 
in  the  same  destruction.  The  The  man  relented,  and  her  compa- 
scafibld  which  shed  the  blood  of  nion  was  first  disposed  of.  ^  Her  ap- 
houis,  and  his  queen,  and  sister,  was  pearance  is  described  as  being  noble 
^so  glutted  with  that  of  Lavoisier  and  interesting.  She  was  dressed  in 
*od  Robespierre  ; — the  one,  the  white,  and  her  whole  demeanour  was 
amiable  disciple  of  philosophy  ;  the  full  of  calmness  and  dignity.  When 
other,  the  demon  of  cruelty  and  dis-  her  head  was  placed  upon  the  block, 
cord.  and  before  the  weapon  of  death  came 

Madame  Rolland,  wife  of  the  vir-  down,  she  raised  it  towards  the  sutoe 
tuous  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  of  liberty,  which  was  placed  opposite 
authoress  of  tho^  incomnarablc  po-  the  guillotine.  **  Ah  !  Liberty,  what 
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name!”  These  were  her  last  words.  If  you  have  received  it,  I  rest  on 
Another  moment,  and  this  noble  spi-  your  politeness.  It  is  enough  that  1 
rit  was  removed  from  the  earth,  am  unfortunate,  to  claim  your  atten- 

Her  husband  was  horror-struck  at  tion.’*  This  was  on  the  13ih  of  the 
her  death,  and  died  shortly  after-  month,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
wards,  broken-hearted.  same  day  she  was  admitted  into  his 

But  noble  and  becoming  as  was  presence.  He  had  just  stepped  out 
the  death  of  Madame  Holland,  it  of  the  bath,  and  was  only  half  cloth- 
yields  in  interest  to  that  of  the  beau-  ed,  when  Charlotte  was  announced, 
tiful  and  heroic  Charlotte  Corday.  She  would  have  retired  an  instant 
Greece  or  Home,  in  their  most  de-  till  he  had  finished  his  toilet,  hut  he 
voted  times,  never  produced  a  finer  ordered  her  straightway  to  enter  his 
instance  of  patriotism  or  intrepidity  ;  apartment. 

and  Brutus  and  I'hrasybulus,  with  “  What  do  you  wish  with  luer" 
their  glory  around  them,  can  hardly  were  his  first  words,  as  he  cast  his 
claim  a  higher  rank  among  the  liber-  lascivious  eyes  on  the  beautiful  girl, 
ators  of  mankind  than  this  young  who  stood  undauntedly  before  him. 
heroine.  She  lived  in  the  town  of  “  I  demand  justice,”  was  her  reply. 
Caen  in  Normandy,  one  of  the  pro-  **  I  come  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
vinces  of  France,  and  appeared  in  unfortunate  Deputies  who  have  taken 
the  hottest  period  of  the  Hevolution,  refuge  at  Caen.”  She  held  a  scroll 
when  Marat,  the  infamous  friend  of  in  her  hand  :  it  professed  to  he  their 
Robespierre,  was  on  his  pinnacle  of  petition,  and  Marat  took  it  from  her 
power.  This  man,  a  native  of  Ge-  and  glanced  it  over.  It  was  never 
neva,  was  originally  of  low  origin,  known  how  this  petition  came  into 
having  been  at  one  i>eriod  of  his  life  Charlotte's  possession.  It  has  been 
a  hawker  of  toys  about  the  streets  of  alleged  that  one  of  the  unhappy  I)e- 
I'aris.  He  afterwards  became  edi-  puties  was  her  lover,  and  that  he  in- 
tor  of  a  revolutionary  journal ;  and  trusted  it  to  her  hands  for  the  pur- 
at  length,  by  dint  of  talent  and  pose  of  being  delivered  to  the  tyrant, 
finesse,  was  appointed  a  Deputy  to  It  has  also  been  conjectured,  that  if 
the  French  Convention.  Here  he  he  had  granted  its  prayer,  and  ex- 
distinguished  himself  by  that  sort  of  tended  mercy  to  these  persecuted 
eloquence  which  takes  among  the  men,  she  might  for  the  time  have 
vulgar,  and  still  more  by  the  fero-  tvaved  her  fatal  purpose.  Another 
cious  nature  of  his  propositions,  and  a  more  probable  opinion  is,  that 
which  made  him  noted  for  cruelty,  it  was  framed  by  herself,  to  serve  as 
even  in  this  sanguinary  assembly,  an  excuse  for  intruding  upon  Marat, 
His  deeds  it  were  vain  to  relate,  and  enabling  her  more  easily  to  carry 
They  realised  all  that  fiction  has  told  her  scheme  into  execution.  Be  that 
us  in  its  wildest  tales,  and  more  than  as  it  may,  it  produced  no  effect  upon 
realised  the  barbarities  attributed  by  his  savage  heart.  He  read  it  with 
history  to  Antioebus  and  the  worst  a  sneer.  **  Young  woman,”  said  he, 
of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Suffice  it  you  have  come  upon  a  useless 
to  say,  they  aroused  the  spirit  of  errand.  The  fate  of  these  men  is 
Charlotte  Corday  ;  and  with  a  per-  sealed.  I  have  already  given  orders 
feet  conviction  of  the  consequences  for  their  apprehension.  Their  deaths 
of  such  an  attempt,  she  formed  tlie  will  soon  follow.”  “  Villain  !”  cried 
vast  design  of  ridding  her  country  of  Charlotte  ;  and  drawing  a  poignard 
one  whom  she  considered  its  bitterest  from  her  bosom,  she  plunged  it  into 

the  heart  of  the  monster.  He  reeled 
backwards,  and  fell  upon  a  couch. 
His  only  words  were,  “Iraitress, 
you  have  murdered  me — seize  her— 
seize  her  !”  She  gave  him  but  one 
look  of  disdain  and  horror,  an 
dashing  down  the  bloody  weapon, 
strode  with  fearless  grandeur  out  o 
the  room.  , 

She  went  home  leisurely,  nor  mat 
the  slightest  attempt  to  escape.  I  ^ 


For  this  puspose,  she  came  to 
Paris,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  July  1793  wrote  to  Marat, 
informing  him,  that  she  had  matters 
of  the  deepest  importance  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  and  requesting  an  immediate 
audience.  To  this  no  answer  was 
returned ;  and  she  again  addressed 
to  him  a  note  in  the  following  words : 

Have  you  received  my  letter  .> 
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iniinl  hail  been  made  up  as  to  the 
result  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  she 
liad  just  acted.  Meanwhile,  the 
report  that  Marat  was  killed  spread 
like  wildfire  over  Paris.  A  sort  of 
dreadful  anxiety  and  suspense  per¬ 
vaded  this  vast  metropolis.  Vice 
trembled  at  the  loss  of  its  most 
terrific  minister,  while  all  the  no¬ 
bler  and  more  heroic  passions  were 
wrought  into  estacy,  at  the  reported 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  exe¬ 
crable  wretches  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity. 

(  liarlottc  w^as  apprehended,  but 
she  exhibited  no  sign  of  fear ;  and 
when  told  that  death  would  assured¬ 
ly  follow  the  deed  she  had  commit¬ 
ted,  she  heard  it  with  the  most  sove¬ 
reign  contempt.  On  being  brought 
before  the  tribunal,  and  questioned 
as  to  her  motives  for  killing  Marat, 
she  showed  the  same  unshaken  firm¬ 
ness.  She  defended  the  deed  on  the 
grounds  of  justice  and  necessity. 
iMarat,  though  not  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  by  an  official  tribunal,  was 
already  looked  upon  by  his  country 
as  a  criminal  deserving  of  death. 
She  only  did  that  which  the  laws 
ought  to  have  done,  and  which  fu¬ 
ture  times  would  applaud  her  for  do¬ 
ing.  “  I  slew  him,”  continued  she, 

“  because  he  was  the  oppressor  of 
niy  country — I  slew  him,  that  France 
might  have  rest/rom  his  cruelties — 

I  slew  him,  to  save  the  lives  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  would  have  perished  by 
his  decrees  ;  and  my  sole  regret  is, 
that  I  did  not  sooner  rid  the  earth 
ot  such  a  monster.” 

She  heard  the  sentence  of  death 
passed  upon  her  with  an  unconcern 
which  would  have  done  honour  to 
stoicism  itself.  For  a  short  time 
she  conversed  with  her  counsel  and 
some  of  her  friends,  and  rising  up, 
walked  quietly  away  to  the  prison, 
lluring  the  interval  between  her  con¬ 
demnation  and  death,  she  wrote 
three  letters.  Two  of  these  were  to 
her  friend  Barbouroux,  relating  her 
adventures  from  the  time  of  her 
quitting  Caen.  The  third,  to  her  fa¬ 
ther,  was  couched  in  the  most  so¬ 
lemn  and  affectionate  strain,  and 
concluded  with  the  celebrated  line 
of  Corneille, 

**  C’est  Ic  crime  qui  fait  la  honte, 
ct  non  pas  I'cchafaud.” 


**  'Tis  crime  which  brings  dis¬ 
grace,  and  not  the  scaffold.” 

The  front  of  the  Tuilleries  was  the 
place  selected  for  her  execution.  A 
multitude  of  people  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  ceremony ;  among 
others  were  crowds  of  barbarous 
women,  who  drew  together  for  the 
express  purpose  of  insulting  her  last 
moments,  llowever,  when  she  came 
forth  from  the  prison,  she  appeared 
so  lovely  and  interesting,  that  their 
base  purpose  was  laid  instantly  aside, 
and  not  a  voice  was  raised  against 
her.  She  was  elegantly  dressed,  and 
appeared  smiling  upon  the  scafibld; 
her  dark  and  beautiful  locks  waving 
gracefully  over  her  shoulders.  When 
the  executioner  removed  the  kerchief 
which  covered  her  neck  and  bosom, 
she  blushed  deeply,  and  when  her 
head  was  held  up  after  death,  it  was 
observed  that  the  face  still  retained 
this  mark  of  offended  modesty.  A 
deep  feeling  was  produced  among 
the  spectators,  all  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  such  scenes ;  and  when  the 
fatal  axe  descended,  there  was  a 
shudder,  which  showed  that  the 
death  of  this  young  heroine  excited 
admiration  and  pity  more  than  any 
thing  else.  By  an  emotion  of  gener¬ 
ous  respect,  almost  all  the  men  un¬ 
covered  themselves ;  those  of  her 
own  sex  who  came  to  revile  her 
stood  mute  and  abashed.  Many  of 
both  sexes  were  observed  to  weep ; 
and  when  the  crowd  separated,  it 
was  with  a  melancholy  which  proved 
that,  even  at  this  dreadful  penod,  the 
kinder  affections  were  not  unsuscep¬ 
tible  of  emotion. 

When  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold, 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  from 
its  romantic  nature,  well  deserves  to 
be  mentioned : — A  young  man  name<l 
Adam  Lux,  a  commissary  from  May- 
ence,  vras  at  this  moment  accidental¬ 
ly  passing.  He  saw  her,  and  in  an 
instant  fell  in  love  with  her.  His 
heart  became  so  overpowered  with 
this  strange  affection,  that,  from  lov¬ 
ing  her,  he  came  at  length  to  love 
the  guillotine — regarding  it  as  a  sa¬ 
cred  altar,  at  wWch  the  blood  of 
royalty,  and  beauty,  and  virtue,  was 
offered  up.  He  immediately  publish¬ 
ed  a  pamphlet  upon  the  occasion- 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to 
tier  memory  wdlh  the  inscription. 
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'^is  :^e  fiar  et  i'bAri>af 
CoriiT — t:z  hL«*.'er  te  t)er;:£s  js*- 

rSLTc - *.3i  iSr'te  a3.  VI  C«A=?C«I 

aad  SB  hcB^?rr  »  sfx  i  f  bv^,?«. 
Had  sbf  Srfc  12  t^xieat  irmes. 
fM  aal  wccH  iw  bom 

erpcrgd  »  her  is-eacrr  ;  Fir  mrre 
^^^cJd  ksT?  Htrd  TWT'jfu  ie  sa* 
rais  rf  iit  a.  tri  ste  w^ikl  feiTif 
swoi  in  rai  k  cf  wiH.'ii;. 

It  wa?  dt-  of  •  kifiy  Bsd 

Ttcarrac  vluch  ktl  Ver  m  to 

c«ms??a  eC  tkic  ««»  which 
wiH  KB’aersaHxclhjr.  Wocras  isthe 
child  of  feefi»  F rca  this  soaraf 
op  all  her  cood  and  had  qua* 
Miles.  It  is  selikea  aiabi:ioB  or  po» 
her  whkh  Wads  her  oo  to  nr^y  ester* 
prise :  it  is  the  passkvis.  It  is  jea* 
W«ST»  or  k*t>c,  or  ref«»,  cr  pitr. 
which  tie  the  sdrriag  si>:rits  of  all 
her  deeds.  Why  eise.^'  to  use  the 
the  koguare  of  a  moders  French 
wriicT,  •*  is  she  sctueiimes  that  itn>- 
ck>c$  C'Wopitra,  preseotiog  a  pc^uied 
rap  10  her  riral  and  her  soc,— sotoe* 
times  that  sacrilegious  Aioelta,  who 
wished  to  imsxdaie  her  benefactor, — 
or  the  hai^ty  Roxana,  ready  to  de- 
Urcr  to  the  dagger  of  an  assasstu  the 
heart  of  Bajairt,  because  insensible 
to  her  charms  ?  Sanguinary  and  im* 
placable  in  revenge,  she  poshes 
cruelty  even  to  ra^,  for  the  saiue 
reason  that  she  carries  riitue  to  the 
most  sublime  excess  !  She  is  Alcesta, 
dying  for  her  spouse  !  She  is  au  In* 
dttu,  throwing  herw  lf  on  ihe  funeral 
piW  vthich  consumes  her  husband  ! 
She  is  a  Lacedefuorian,  sacrindag  bet 
son,  tbaiBcfully  «»caped  from  a  det^! 
She  ia  Eponina,  dcroting  herself  with 
Sahinus  to  the  long  horrors  of  misery 
and  exile  !  She  is  Ania,  showing  to 


ibe  bmewr  e«  a  „.us 
death  1  $CK  ar^ars  l:  r u  .:4, 

lacicr  cc  31^  *Ag4axja.  -3  c  .  34.1 
wwaM.  wheacerc^x^  ;t  -J:,; 
ser^pbac:,  in  du3sg?tw^  aai 
2M3.  ^5?tr  puTCBis^  sees.  i:x 

thesr  uirvcgL  li.; 

of  ear  Rs  TvIat^cary  • 

And  k  was  uxier  :he  .f 

sera  ^E’s;gs  iba:  t^.x-Wcis  I 
Mtorcred  rla,*  wb:,'i 
xnc  s^cercrsr  i&Ix  a'  fir  f-vr 
soicririg  a  ctir=.c,  will  Ixi  u 
roe  of  :be  wcrcS:  divc> 

rv'rJevl  hiaorT. 

Chx'  of  the  drst  iv'ts  cf  tbe  F?rr 
after  ihc  death  of  Mara:.  wa>  :  - 
his  a  saraptuocs  fsr^ral  Ver  '  s 
purpese,  a  vast  sur*  cf  uv'nt  xj.> 
raised  by  pwb.ic  xubscr'pck'c  1  J 
bis  SxW,  h^w:>d  by  ct?w^>  , 
deal  adocers.  w  as  carriix!  tv  tH  fj-r* 
ihcoB.  There  it  hr  us  5:1:. 
many  diys^  The  cvfSu  was  a*  .  a, . 
»  mnaia  open,  and  tK  hx't  cf  ;>; 
regiciJe  was  ex|vx!ed  to  the  v^'w  c: 
countless  xuuldtades  wh^  :b:\^’gid 
to  see  h.  Il^wis  at  this  uwe  :>? 
bones:  season  of  the  vear.  ird  :W 
face  of  the  cwpse  baairg  be.vcr?  Kack 
by  the  prvx^^sst  of  decay,  it  wxs  wb.sN 
washed,  the  better  to  pwienre  i:  la  1 
condidon  to  be  seen,  till  the  cat  d 
ratkTment  arrired.  11?  x;  a>: 
buried  in  a  place  alljttcd  ict  >ag« 
and  heroes,  regarded  by  his  tnesds 
as  a  martyr  fbr  Kbeny.  and  by  a? 
goixl  men  as  one  of  the  worst  cbi- 
racters  who  has  appeal'd  in  iDcd.Ta 
dtt>es. 

But  mark  the  changes  of  hatM» 
opinion  !  This  man,  who  was  irtrmd 
3**  sumptuously— tbit  iran.  whew  re¬ 
putation  amo^  the  Reroltitio^ists 
stood  so  high,  was  at  last  denio!  * 
grare.  His  superb  cv>l8n  was  teen 
from  the  rault  in  which  it  had  bc^ 
placed,  and  brv'ken  in  pWees  :  wWh 
hb  carcasT,  dragged  from  it  by  me 
mob,  wras  thrown  like  carrion  into 
one  of  the  public  sewers  which  rors 
into  the  Seine.  His  meiocry  has  i»t 
with  a  fate  even  wc^rse  than  his  holy* 
and  will  be  accursed  to  the  htr** 
poaterity. 


•  ^’lreT,  de  *t  Femme. 
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i>ciihor  Komxn  xu^urx  i>or 
Hx^bliixd  5eo«  xw'  worthy  of  ax»d« 
'.”a  within  irn  tbousxiKi  uiilrx  of  ui» 
'I  hxs  diw  rdvofcs  irxMu  trixixl 
.‘4as<^  srriait!**  I'hi*  of  x 

'oiaitto  u  evklrnil?  dtxytiiwrd  to  work 
i  »vhtY  trx>oluuoii  in  ibo  eurrviKw 
i^d  xocioas  of  u»m ;  nod  uuWi 
.v»r  et  our  vurKlly'->ii>im)od  xonntors 
ia:r\xlncv  x  bill  to  check  our  wrxu« 
into  the  next,  or  remoter 
ivciuries,  we  run  x  chxuoe  of  entire* 
ij  tv\rprtuiyi  the  jw^nt  f^^uemtion. 

('xpetkling  our  lire*  for  the  be* 
^t  of  our  ilcseeiKlxnts  in  the  lif* 
deirree.  This,  truly>  is  the 
ot  iUuminxtion,  in  more  thin^rr 
tpxu  the  >'cieucet  ot’  boxing  xml  iw>- 
jiticil  eeunomy.  The  sjk'll  which 
kis  hitherto  biMud  us  to  the  nether 
of  old  'Huie — X  peep  into  the 
Tuix  hxs  jiixt  shewn  us  thxt  we  hxee 
r^tessetl  upwxr\U  xbout  xs  fxr  at 
wr  ihorxx — is.  thanks  to  the  Omen, 
jYxiken  for  ever.  We  may  now  bold* 
1t  climb  to  the  very  crown  of  his 
5*^1.  since  the  secret  of  onr  siren^ 
**  let  ouL  None  will  be  unwilling 
to  attempt  the  ascent,  for  curiosity 


ss  sharp,  aad  ec«ww<  wwtw  »♦• 
irwjvw  No  v«^:er  shall  we  s;nw 
naudbf  ahw^  tW  course  cf  h^. 
^*.herti!^  frv«tt  the  s%»s  of  the  pre* 
see;  tisees  ^btopses  of  the  t\i* 
mre^  KrhoiM  iw  sourly  ^ushog 
v'ttrse'ves  in  our  .\wxwte  /ixi  — 
bcsxle  a  slxrntVr^twsptni'^  tire — 
s^NXtkli:'^  .leoacftrs  x;  our  \hr\Orc 
side,  xbkI  v'cVr  jvetineni  <\ui>e^ 
rdenvvs.  Thus  ojin^tWtxbly  ^Hsjx’isevl, 
we  Twiga  .'urse^ters.  with  all  imagt* 
aable  cv'wj'incetvx,  to  the  diieotvon 
of  ;Kwe  te  jstettou*  iv  AoeiKvs  w  bvwe 
prv'visKe  it  is  to  reveal  the  t^.wres 
I'f  vHir  Teux<esl  dewtinv  :  and  then 
it  is  that  we  reel  exalted  in  the  soaW 
.>1  beir^ — that  we  luxuriate  i»  iliimi* 
table  existence,  as  "  c\h»iu<  eteuts 
oas;  their  shxvK'ws  Iw^we  us.*^and  the 
misty  clouds  kU  futurity  xre  wcturevl 
inso  'tfbctns  of  vlelicite  nu'r\Wttsk>n 
aovi  |wi'}viWe  tnith.  >\*hat  rewankt 
are  thie  to  that  author  w  ho  iutimatea 
to  us  this  mighty  |vwev,  and  awakens 
us  to  a  cv'UscuHisi'ess  ^>1’  its  habitatkui 
within  us  I  Surely  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt,  iw  lobnstone  s  ae- 
celerstkm  of  the  mail  at  the  rate  ixf  n 
huiulretl  wiles  a  minute,  is  a  pro¬ 
blem  for  vhiKlreu,  ,\M»j>are\l  with  n 
rewUiion  vd*  the  secrets  i>f  a«ew  vet 
uuKvrn.  Yet.  much  as  we  are  dio^ 
to  iumituuUae  the  discoverer 
ot*  this  great  truth,  we  have  lUir 
doubts  sv'metiines  whether  our  idil 
friend  IVvden  has  not  a  |ueferabi# 
claim  to  the  uKwy  of  Hrst  proclatuw 
ing  it,  if,  inStwl,  the  latter  he  twM 
an  iiuiiator  himself.  How  luysie* 
riously  sublime  and  (wescienc  is  that 
excellent  poet  in  the  following  liiMt 
ot*  his  .faana  .Virwit/uf 

Then  we  u|ion  earth's  utmost  varge 
wUlgvx 

And  view  the  ocean  Waim^  o'er  the  sky  | 

From  hence  imr  rolling  neighhoow 
kani  to  know. 

And  on  the  fUture  world  securely  pry 

We  are  not  given  to  ditpara|!e« 
ment,  but  wc'  cannot  help  thiiikmg 
that  the  author  of  the  Omen  has 
studied  some  binta  ffom  Hrydeo  ; 
and  are  arc  the  more  inclined  to  he* 
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lieve  that  lie  is  a  second-hand  dis¬ 
coverer,  from  the  following  acciden* 
tal  circomstancc : — We  lately  chan¬ 
ced  to  stumble  on  a  very  old  MS., 
thickly* enveloped  with  the  dust  of 
antiquity.  Judge  of  our  surprise,  on 
its  proving  the  indagating  reverie  of 
a  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  in  which,  to  our  high  satisfac¬ 
tion,  we  found  him  roundly  announ¬ 
cing,  and  correctly  describing,  those 
glorious  inventions,  and  their  won¬ 
der-working  consequences,  which  we, 
in  our  blindness,  had  supposed  un¬ 
known,  and  undreamt  of,  till  the 
present  century.  This  ancient  au¬ 
thor,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher, 
sings  the  praises  of  Captain  Parry, 
and  his  brave  crews,  who,  threescore 
generations  after wai^s,  were  to  push 
their  brazen  prows  to  the  very  North 
Pole ;  and  celebrates  the  rapidity  of 
voyages  by  steam  from  his  native 
shores  to  the  Indies.  Nay,  we  veri¬ 
ly  found,  after  much  hieroglyphical 
decyphering,  that  this  old  seer  had 
anticipations  of  that  sublimest  of  all 
sciences.  Phrenology.  We  shall  pro¬ 
bably  take  an  opportunity  of  soon 
giving  to  the  world  this  singular 
and  antique  document ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  placate  the  phrenolo¬ 
gists,  who,  all  the  world  knows,  arc 
curious  and  impertinent  beyond  bear¬ 
ing,  we  favour  them  with  one  little 
passage  : 


To  thee,  Vienna,  be  ascribM  Uie  praise 
To  generate  that  l)oast  of  coining  days, 
Great  Doctor  Gall !  immortal  be  his 
name! 

Long  will  it  611  the  future  trump  of 
fame. 

He  destin'd  is  6rst  to  reduce  to  practice 
(Editor's  note— this  consonant  to  fact 
is) 

A  science  drawn  from  skulls,  with  won. 
ders  fraught, 

Which  all  the  world  hereafter  shall  l)c 
taught ; 

Than  Pope's,  a  swifter  process  he'll  hiMl 
out, 

He'll  measure  brains  within  by  bumps 
without ; 

He'll  lay  his  hand  upon  his  patient's 
head. 

And  lo !  a  light  most  glorious  shall  be 
shed. 

Brightly  illuminating  all  within, 

As  if  the  caput  were  turn'd  outside 

in  !  •  •  • 

This  is  really  an  admirable  passage, 
though  unfortunately  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Omen.  But  why  should 
we  object  to  the  vagaries  of  any 
given  prelude,  however  ridiculous  or 
extravagant  ?  There  is  no  necessity 
for  its  bearmg  at  all  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand.  Cicero  composed  exor¬ 
diums  by  the  dozen,  and  tacked 
them,  like  heads  upon  pins,  to  dis¬ 
courses’ afterwards  concocted.  ^  ^Like 
the  body  of  a  lady's  letter,  it  is  law¬ 
ful  to  fill  such  things  with  every 
thing  but  pertinences  to  the  main 
object.  After  all,  to  retire  from  our 
digression,  it  is  delightful  to  pry  in¬ 
to  futurity.  We  despise  the  vulgar 
creed  which  holds  prescience  in  mor¬ 
tals  to  be  synonymous  with  misery. 
One  of  the  great  boons  of  this  fore¬ 
knowledge  is  the  power  of  confining 
our  prophetic  visions  to  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture.  With  such  a 
power,  no  reasonable  man  would  be 
so  doltish  as  to  stir  up  the  embryo 
disagreeables  of  his  future  state.  An¬ 
tiquity  has  long  been  stale  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  occupation  for  thought,  wu 
as  for  the  present,  we  find  it  such  » 
perfect  punctnm,  without  length, 
breadth,  or  thickness,^  that  we  are 
generally  thrown  out  in  our  aetren 
for  the  body  of  the  times.  Hence¬ 
forth  let  ns  he  engaged,  then,  in  eon- 
templating  the  future,— in  scanning 
the  actions  of  the  tenth  generation 
to  come, — in  providing  for  the  com¬ 
fort  cf  a  race  yet  unborn,  while  wc 


All  hail,  Phrenology  !  'tis  thine  to  cull 
A  world  of  wonders  from  a  withered 
skull ; 

To  measure  intellects  of  all  degrees, 

By  pressing  foreheads  with  a  gentle 
squeeze  ; 

To  mark  the  force  of  reverential  dread, 
By  thumbing  well  the  apex  of  the  head ; 
To  indicate  each  passion's  secret  power, 
By  groping  parts  behind  a  little  lower. 

By  thee  men's  minds,  from  skulls,  are 
meted  out. 

By  cunning  measures  circling  these  about. 
With  probes  and  scales,  such  as  our  ar^ 
tisU  place 

On  shapeless  marbles,  sculptur'd  forms 
‘  totrace. 

A  poet  shall  have  been,  whose  numbers 
ran, 

**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,** 
That  iS'  ■'■to  ponder  man  in  every  mood, 
O'er  an  his  movements,  motives,  thoughts 
to  brood. 

But  after  Pope  a  glorious  race  shall  rise. 
Whose  fame  shall  611  the  concave  of  the 

skkt. 


can  repose  in  our  arm-chair,  or  doze  amphibology  and  mystery.  But  we 
on  our  pillow,  while  we  review,  with  shall  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  bright  reality  of  truth,  and  pass  the  work,  taking  care  to  intersperse 
judgment  on  the  warriors,  philoso-  our  narration  with  extracts  of  sufii- 
phers,  and  poets,  of  the  year  of  our  dent  length,  to  enable  our  readers  to 
Lord  two  thousand.  ^  Verily  the  phi-  form  some  judgment  of  its  merits, 
losophcr’s  stone  is  discovered  at  last  in  respect  both  to  design  and  exe« 
^thc  talisman  of  immortality  :  cution. 

^  .  ,  The  Ivero  of  the  piecct  if  we  may 

And  overcome  U8  like  a  summer  cloud,  '*™  f®’, 

Without  our  sitectal  wonder  !’*  child  of  parents  who  had  a  sad 

“  tragedy  of  the  hearth  to  conceal ; 

Badinage  apart,  the  Omen  is  a  and  his  genius,  as  may  be  gatlicred 
production  of  rather  a  novel  nature,  from  our  foregoing  remarks,  consisted 
It  professes  to  be  founded  on  fact,  and  in  a  sort  of  hereafter  discernment 
yet  inculcates  the  absurd  doctrine  of  which  very  much  annoyed  him.  As 
prescience,  and  the  realization  of  this  young  gentleman  is  nameless  ui 
presentiments  suggested  by  wordly  the  Omen,  we  shall,  to  avoid  perj- 
occurrences.  The  truth  or  the  verisi-  phrasis,  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
luilitude  of  this  doctrine  is  attempted  him  Henry  Oglethorpe.  His  mother, 
to  he  exhibited  in  the  history  of  a  the  frail  lady  to  whom  we  have  al* 
young  man,  who  is  eternally  pester^*  luded,  was  the  sole  heiress  of  her 
ed,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  mind  maternal  ancestors,  from  whom  she 
bordering  on  phrenzy,  by  supernatu-  inherited  the  splendid  domain  of 
ral  intimations  of  impending  horrors  Beechendale.  His  father  was  a  geii^ 
in  his  fate—he  knows  not  why  or  tleman,  richer  in  heraldry  than  pos^ 
wherefore.  The  mother  of  this  young  sessions,  with  whom  she  had  acci- 
nian,  after  his  birth,  having  lapsed  dentally  become  acquainted.  It  ap- 
into  conjugal  infidelity, — but  this  cir-  pears  that  this  lady’s  love  had  been 
cumstance  is  unknown  to  him, — the  fleeting  as  it  was  violent ;  for  scarcely 
dark  forebodings  of  his  mind,  in  was  she  blessed  with  a  son— the  un- 
which  he  believed  as  firmly  as  in  his  fortunate  boy  whose  sorrows  are  re¬ 
physical  existence,  are  wrought  out  corded — when  her  fickle  afTcctions 
and  verified,  by  his  marrying  a  lady  withdrew  from  her  husband,  and 
who  proves  to  be  his  sister — the  fruit  clung  to  another  object.  Her  infi- 
of  his  frail  parent's  wayward  aflec-  dclity  was  discovered,  and  produced, 
t ions,  or  of  her  second  marriage,  after  one  sad  morning  at  Beechendale- 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  Hall,  **  a  hideous  scene"  of  strife, 
father  of  this  superstitious  youth  :  between  her  injured  lord  and  the 
or  we  should  rather  say,  that  these  partner  of  her  guilt.  The  bloody 
forebotlings,  to  receive  proper  effect,  struggle  in  which  they  engaged  ter-* 
should  have  been  so  realized  in  the  fwinated  in  the  father  of  youi^ 
t'uptials  of.  the  brother  and  sister  :  Henry  (then  a  mere  child)  being 
for  our  author,  as  if  to  refute  tlie  'left  weltering  in  his  blood  at  the  foot 
gloomy  doctrine. in  which  apparently  of  his  staircase,  while  his  lady's  para- 
he  so  much  delights,  stops  short  of  mour  fled  from  the  house  which  he 
that  consummation,  and,  by  natural  had  polluted.^ 
agency,  reveals,  the  connection  of  the  It  is  at  this  epoch  tliat  the  nar- 
parties,  in  time  to  save  them  from  rative  of  the  tale  commences.  It 
impending  guilt.  We  cannot  approve  is  told  by  our  hero,  when  about  to 
of  such  .a  story.  It  is  at  best  an  sink  into  a  premature  grave  M  the 
mipleasant  subject  to  handle,  and  vigorous  period  of  life,  and  compre- 
there  is  nothing  in  the  moral,  ter-  bends  the  troubled  course  of  his 
^inating  at  the  story  does,  to  com-  ktence  up  to  that  tin>e,  from  the 
l^cnstte  its  unpleasing  nature.  There  eventful  morning  of  which  we 
is  much  of  improbability,  too,  even  spoken.  The  earlier  passages  erf  ms 
io  the  getieralioii  of  those  incidents  life  commencing  with  the  stroggl^nc 
are  ’ made  the  superstitious  treats  as  matters  of  clouded  rcminit- 
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ceiice,  neither  recollected  with  the  her,  overwhelmed  with  the  phantasma  of 
vivid  distinctness  of  reinerabered  an  unknown  fear. 

facu,  nor  yet  BO  feebly  impressed  on  The  lady  who  thus  died  was  youn<- 
Ins  m.nd  as  to  seem  altogether  vi-  Henry's  grandmother.  On  h« 
sionary.  death,  he  was  consigned  to  the  care 

•  •  •  •  Even  my  childhood  was  of  Mrs  Ormond,  an  “  aged  gentle- 
joyless,  and  a  mystery  overshadow's  all  woman  of  a  serene  and  benign  coun- 
iny  earliest  recollections.  Sometimes,  tenance,”  who  formerly  had  been 

on  the  revisitations  of  the  past,  strange  governess  of  bis  mother.  The 

and  obscure  apparitional  resemblances  y^visited  and  solitary  house  of  this 

leave  me  in  doubt  whether  they  are  in-  ancient  dame  to  which  he  now 

deed  the  memory  of  things  which  have  i  *  ’  j  •  •  i 

l«en,  or  but  of  the  stuff  tLt  dreams  are  removed,  stood  on  a  nsmg  ground 

.  overlooking  a  bay,  skirted  on  one 

The  vision  of  a  splendid  mansion  and  ®  scattered  hamlet  of  fish- 

many  servants  makes  me  feel  that  1  am,  ^rmen  s  huts,  and  on  the  other  by 
as  it  were,  still  but  a  child,  playing  with  a  nigged  promontory  of  tall  clitfi 
an  orange  on  the  carj^et  of  a  gorgeous  beetling  rocks.  It  was  here 

room.  A  w’ild  cry  and  a  dreadful  sound  that,  while  yet  a  child,  be  for  the 
frighten  me  again;  and  as  I  am  snatched  first  time  met  Mr  Oakdale,  the  de- 
up  and  home  away,  I  see  a  gentleman  stroyer  of  his  father's  domestic  peace 
lying  bleeding  on  the  steps  of  a  spacious  and  the  hastener  of  his  death.  One 
staircase,  and  a  beautiful  lady  distracted-  cool  .summer  evening,  as  Mrs  Or¬ 
ly  wringing  her  hands.  mond  and  Henry  were  walking  or 

Whilst  yet  struggling  in  the  strangling  beach 

grasps  of  that  fearful  night-mare,  a  change  * 

comes  upon  the  spirit  of  my  dream,  and  — gentleman,  who  was  sitting  on  i 
a  rapid  procession  of  houses  and  trees,  rock,  started  up,  as  we  came  unexpected 
and  many  a  green  and  goodly  object,  fy  opon  him,  and  hastily  retired.  Some 
l^asses  the  window  of  a  carriage  in  which  thing  in  his  ap]iearance  arrested  niy  at 
I  am  seated,  beside  an  unknown  female,  tention  ;  and  I  followed  him  with  m; 
who  sheds  tears,  and  often  caresses  me.  eyes  till  he  disappeared  behind  anothe 
We  arrive  at  the  curious  portal  of  a  jutting  fragment  of  the  precipice, 
turretted  manorial  edifice  : — I  feel  my-  had  lately  become  the  inhabiun 

self  lifted  from  beside  my  companion,  of  a  little  cottage,  which  stood  in  a  nich 
and  fondly  pressed  to  the  bosom  of  a  ve-  of  the  cliffs.  No  one  could  tell  whenc 
nerahle  matron,  who  is  weeping  in  the  he  had  come :  all  that  was  known  cor 
dusky  twilight  of  an  ancient  chamber,  cerning  him  was  in  the  ravelled  circurr 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  warriors,  stances  of  an  uncredited  tale  told  by 
A  breach  in  my  remembrance  ensues  ;  iwacher,  who,  being  abroad  in  llie  nigh 
and  then  the  same  sad  lady  is  seen  re-  on  his  unlawful  vocation,  saw  a  blac 
dining  on  a  bed,  feeble,  jMile,  and  wasted,  boat  passing  athwart  the  disk  of  tl 

while  sorrowful  damsels  are  whisjiering  moon,  (then  just  emerging  from  the  sea 
and  walking  softly  around.  •  •  •  •  and  making  tow'ards  a  vessel  under  ^ 

She  laid  her  withered  hand  upon  my  A  solitary  man  was  at  the  same  tini 
head,  as  I  stood  at  her  pillow.  It  felt  seen  coming  from  the  beach— one  wl 

like  fire,  and,  shrinking  from  the  couch,  had  doubtless  been  landed  from  tliat  ve 

I  pushed  it  away,  but  w  ith  awe  and  re-  -sel.  Next  morning,  about  break  of  da 
verence ;  for  she  w-as  blessing  me  in  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  disturb 
silence,  with  such  kind  and  gentle  eyes  !  applied  at  the  cottage  ‘for  some  refresl 
My  tears  still  flow  afresh,  whenever  I  •  ment,  and  finding  in  the  only  inmate  tl 
think  of  those  mild  and  mournful  eyes,  needy  widow  of  a  fisherman,  he  persu 
and  of  that  withered  and  burning  hand.  ded  her  to  take  him  for  a  guest,  ar 

I  never  beheld  that  sad  lady  again  ;  ^  ith  her  he  had  continued  to  lead  a  cor 

but  some  time  after  the  female  who  panionless  liffe. 
brought  me  in  the  caiTiage  led  me  hy  the  Several  vears  aften*ard«,  Heni 
hand  into  the  room  where  I  had  seen  her  •  r  ii  -.i.  iu.  n.lidale  Tl 
dying.  It  was  then  all  changed  ,  and  on  hi 

the  bed  lay  the  covered  form  of  a  myste-  no  longer  an  attend^  CDii 

rious  thing,  the  sight  of  which  filled  my  »  careless  boy,  allows 

.inibntine  spirit  with  solemnity  and  dread,  range  alone,  in  the  freedom  oi  u 
The  poor  girl,  as  the  looked  on  it,  began  and  shores, 
to  weep  bitterly  ,  1,  too,  also  wept,  but  I  was  returning  homeward  along  1 
I  knew  not  wherefore ,  and  I  clung. to  brow  of  the  cliffy  which  oveibung 
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o'liagc ;  a  sunny  brc^e  was  blowing 
from  the  sen,  and  a  slight  haziness  in 
the  air  rather  whitened  than  obscured 
the  a/urc  of  the  heavens.  The  waves 
were  breaking  on  the  shore,  but  neither 
hoarsely  nor  heavily  ;  and  the  hissing  of 
the  grass,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
had  more  of  life  than  of  sadness  in  their 
sounds. 

Immediately  above  the  cottage  was  a 
|ulh  wliich  meandered  down  among  the 
rocks  towards  the  hamlet ;  and  as  it 
shortened  my  distance  from  home  I  turn¬ 
ed  into  it,  and  had  descended  about  tifty 
yards,  when  I  discovered  him  sitting  on 
a  rock  w'ith  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand. 

1  knew  him  again  at  the  Hrst  glance,  so 
vividly  had  his  image  l)een  impressed 
upm  my  young  remembrance;  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  known  him  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence,  which  had  long,  long 
ceased  to  be. 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  softly  turned  to  retrace  my  steps ; 
but  he  heard  me,  and  raising  himself 
from  the  ruminating  posture  in  which  he 
was  sitting,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  in¬ 
vited  me  with  such  encouraging  accents 
to  come  to  him,  that  in  the  ready  conli- 
dence  of  l)oyhood  I  soon  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons. 

At  first  he  spoke  playfully,  as  the 
gentle-hearted  ever  address  themselves  to 
children  ;  but  all  at  once  he  gazed  at  me 
with  a  wild  and  startled  eye,  and  brush¬ 
ing  up  the  curls  from  ray  forehead  with 
his  hand,  perused  my  features  with  an 
alarming  eagerness,  and  suddenly  burst 
into  tears. 

When  this  paroxysm  of  incomprehen¬ 
sible  sorrow  had  subsided,  he  tried  to  re¬ 
gain  my  confidence  by  those  familiar  ci¬ 
vilities  which  so  soon  allay  the  fears  and 
a)>|x^isc  the  anxieties  of  the  young  heart, 
^till  there  was  a  cast  of  grief  and  passion 
in  his  countenance,  and  ever  and  anon 
he  fell  into  momentary  fits  of  abstraction, 
during  which,  his  tears,  though  with  less 
violence,  flowed  again. 

He  eiMiuired  my  name,  but  it  was  one 
of  which  he  had  never  heard  ;  and  he 
fluestioned  me  about  many  things,  but  I 
''as  ignorant  of  them  oil.  More  than 
once  he  regarded  me  with  a  look  so  fierce 
and  suspicious,  that  it  made  me  quake, 
and  I  was  fain  to  flee  from  him,  but 
he  held  r.ie  firmly  by  the  wrist.  N  ever- 
iheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  wayward 
and  fantastical  treatment,  there  was  much 
gentleness ;  and  I  enjoyed  on  my  heart 
the  occasional  breathings  of  a  spirit  fram¬ 
ed  of  Uie  kindliest  elements,  and  rich  in 
the  softest  affections  of  pity,  and  cnarity, 
and  love. 

I  remoined  with  him  a  longtime.  It 
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was  not  hidcod  until  the  lighthouse  and 
the  evening  star  were  mingling  their 
beams  on  the  glittering  waters,  that  I 
thought  of  returning  home. 

He  walked  with  me  to  the  gate,  where 
Mrs  Ormond  was  standing,  alarmed  at 
my  absence,  and  anxiously  looking  for 
the  servants  whom  she  had  sent  out  in 
quest  of  me. 

The  old  lady,  on  seeing  us,  came  eager¬ 
ly  forward,  and  while  affectionately  em¬ 
bracing  me,  began  to  chide  at  my  having 
staid  abroad  to  so  late  an  hour.  I  had 
then  hold  of  Mr  Oakdale  by  the  finger, 
and  felt  him  start  at  the  first  sound  of 
her  voice ;  in  the  same  moment  he 
snatched  his  hand  away,  and  hastily 
withdrew. 

Surprised  by  his  abruptness,  Mrs  Or¬ 
mond  raised  herself  from  the  posture  into 
which  she  had  stood  to  caress  me,  and 
enquired  with  emotion  who  the  stranger 
was.  Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  he 
turned  with  a  wild  and  strange  haste, 
and  seizing  her  by  the  band,  endeavoured 
to  remove  her  to  a  distance  from  me. 

She  demanded  to  know  why  he  treated 
her  so  rudely.  He  said  something  in  an 
emphatic  whisper  which  I  did  not  over¬ 
hear,  but  it  stunned  her  for  an  instant ; 
and  when  she  recovered,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  any  reply,  she  led  me  away,  and 
without  speaking  closed  the  gate. 

As  we  ascended  the  steps  of  the  hall- 
door  I  looked  back,  and  saw  Mr  Oakdale 
standing  on  the  spot  where  we  had  left 
him.  Mrs  Ormond  also  looked  back, 
and  said  with  an  accent  which  the  echoes 
of  memory  have  never  ceased  to  rei>eat, 
“  Miserable,  miserable  man  !’*  She  then 
hurried  me  before  her  into  the  parlour, 
and  sunk  down  uiwn  a  sofa,  overwhelmed 
with  agitation  and  grief. 

The  servants  havitig  returned,  she  en¬ 
quired  if  the  gentleman  who  l)rought  me 
home  was  still  at  the  gate,  but  none  of 
them  had  seen  liim. 

Being  by  this  time  somewhat  compos¬ 
ed,  she  began  to  question  me  again  con¬ 
cerning  him. 

Though  I  told  her  all  I  knew,  and 
that  he  was  the  same  person  whom  we 
bad  seen  so  long  before  sitting  forlornly 
on  the  rock,  still  my  information  appear¬ 
ed  to  afford  no  satisfaction,  but  only  to 
call  forth  her  wonder  that  he  should  have 
been  so  long  so  near  us,  and  all  the  time, 
so  perfectly  unknown by  which,  young 
as  I  then  w  as,  and  incapable  of  penetra¬ 
ting  the  mystery  with  which  1  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  I  yet,  nevertheless,  could  dis¬ 
cern  that  1  was  doomed  to  experience 
some  ill-omened  sympathy  with  the  dis« 
astrous  fate  and  fortunes  of  that  unhappy^, 
solitary  man. 
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Thit  nieeting  with  Mr’Oakilale  is  woe,  the  voluntary 
made  the  spring  of  much  mysterious  anxieties  and  gloo 
and  ominous  matter  generated  in  which  attend  the  be 
the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  We  insert  the  chaj 
result  of  his  discovery  of  the  boy  is  that  it  is  one  of  the 
the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Beech-  of  the  kind  containc 
endale*Hall,  while  the  former  also  for,  ever  and  anon 
left  his  lonely  dwelling  on  the  rock,  with  an  entire  one  o 
and  went — no  one  could  tell  whither,  telligible  species. 

As  Henry  travelled  towards  Beech-  ^ 

cndale-Hall,  along  with  Ins  venerable  a„„,her  how  much  we 
conductress,  the  objects  which  he  ourselves,  tli 

IJasied  on  the  road  gradually  re-  ^ind  to  be  endowed  u 
minded  him  of  his  first  journey,  of  perception  than  tho« 
He  became  more  and  more  ceruin  senses  ?  We  deride,  witl 
that  he  had  seen  them  before,  till  the  fine  enthubiasm  of 
the  spell  of  forgetfulness  was  broken,  rit  that  gives  heed  am 
and  he  retract,  as  in  a  vision,  the  metaphorical  intimati 
eventful  incidents  of  that  day,  on  reverie,  aixl  we  condci 
which  he  had  been  hurried  from  his  w'hich  consul 

paternal  home,  and  taken  to  his  ^^recles  of  dreams;  ar 
granilmothcr's.  He  alarms  Mrs  Or- 

mond  by  talking  of  these  things.  own  bosom,  an  awfu 

She,  strangely  as  it  then  seemed  to 

him,  inquired  if  the  gentleman  of  “  ‘'’f 

1  -u  j  Ti  .V  like  the  mute  and  slow 
the  rock  had  described  them  to  him  :  nri 

_ ,  ,  •  .V  X  •  *  hearse  marshal  the  ad 

anil  on  learning  that  this  was  not  ^oe? 

the  case,  she  tried  to  ^rsuade  him  i,  ™  be  that  the 
timt  he  had  dreamt  ^the  things  of  and  what  we  call  drcai 
whicli  he  was  speaking.  But  her  deavours  which  it  m 
endeavours  only  served  more  closely  trance  of  the  senses,  toi 
to  concentrate  his  attention :  they  of  things  associated  wi 
caused  him  to  probe  more  keenly  the  qualities  of  those  w  hen 
recesses  of  his  memory,  and  to  trace  Are  not  indeed  the  visi 
retrogradely  the  clue  of  events,  till  s>ve  dreams  often  but  tl 
at  last  the  truth  burst  upon  him  with  winch  the  ekxjuence  c 
the  full  blaze  of  convincing  reality,  invest  the  cares  and 
and  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  be-  ^a»^*ng  circumstances  s 
Ireve  what  he  had  at  first  doubted  :  spirit  sc 

or,  as  in  the  inflated  language  of  the  *"“’vellous  w'arnings ; 

author,  «<  mere  child  as  lie  was,  he 

liad  at  first  described  as  a  dream,  ,hc  thing  comes  to  r 
was  the  mentorm/  ahment  on  which  h.»c  had  neither afllnit; 
Ills  spirit  had  been  long  and  secretly  stances,  nor  influence 
nourish^.  The  hand  of  the  hon 

At  this  stage  of  the  narrative,  we  movements  of  the  pit 
are  favoured  with  an  entire  chapter  but  where  is  the  recip 
OR  the  ‘‘  naeUphorical  intimations  of  tween  them  ? 
prophetic  reverie,  and  the  oracles  of  These  reflections,  ii 
draons  and  omens.'*  We  really  are  perb.nps  too  prone  to  fa 
such  matter-of-fact  sort  of  beings,  w  hat  of  distem perature 
that  we  put  no  faith  in  these  things,  “"c  not  therefore 

notwithsundmg  the  absurd  palaver  ^  solemn  consideratio 
with  which  we  have  introduced  our-  palsied  hand, 

seiro  on  this  occasion.  Much  do 
we  pity  the  poor  devil  who,  in  ad-  nature,  to  the  fulfiln 

dition  to  the  real  ills  of  life,  inflicts  ** 

upqn  hinuelf  imaginary  on«,-who  u 

raaiily  disturb  his  equanimity,  by  a  « 

melancholy  anticipations  of  LZ 
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ofdMcascafllTis  ilw evolution* of  fbriunc.  all  his  companions  were  gayer  than  ‘  *;\': 

Mkiness  often  Iwbhlcs  truths  which  himself.  The  ominous  fate  which  J 

in;«ke  wisjdom  wonder.  the  author  had  in  store  for  him  re-  '  ' 


I  have  fallen  into  these  thoughts  by  quired  a  pensive  mood,  and  brooding 
the  remembrance  of  the  emotions  with  contemplation.  After  having  been 
which  I  was  alFccted  during  the  journey  about  two  years  at  this  school,  he  is 
with  Mrs  Ormond.  During  that  journey,  introduced  to  a  new  companion,  in 

I  first  exi>erienccd  the  foretaste  cf  mis.  Sydenham, 

fortune,  mtd  heard,  as  it  were  afar  off,  nioment  he  and  Henry  saw 

,hcgr,«n,ng  eacl.  Other,  they  felt  they  had  been 

,„bul.o«  connng  heavily  toward,  me.  ^ 

Mrs  Ormond  and  Henry  terminate  Alfred  regularly  spent  the  holi- 
thtir  journey,  on  their  arrival  at  a  days  with  his  father;  and  Henry, 
stately  mansion  situated  in  the  cen-  when  in  his  twelfth  year,  was  invit- 

irc  of  a  magnificent  jiark.  During  ed  to  accompany  him  to  D - Cas- 

iheir  short  abode  at  this  place,  which  tie.  While  the  youths  were  here 
was  no  other  than  Beechend ale- Hall,  amusing  themselves,  the  current  of 
some  objects  which  Henry  saw  in  Henry’s  thoughts  was  suddenly 
the  house  arrested  his  attention,  and  turned,  by  the  arrival  of  a  cluster  of 
brought  upon  him  a  train  of  thought,  guests,  among  whom  he  .discovered 
whicli  ultimately  settled  in  the  con-  the  undivulged  stranger  of  the  rock, 
viction,  that  he  was  once  more  in  Mr  Oakdale.  He  knew^  him  again 
that  mansion  in  which  he  had  wit-  at  first  sight,  though  his  own  now 
nessed  the  hideous  scene”  which  taller  figure  disguised  him  from  tlie 
had  so  long  haunted  him  as  a  vision,  stranger.  Having  communicated  to 
He  no  longer  doubted  that  he  was  Alfred  the  circumstances  of  their 
under  the  same  roof  in  which  he  former  meeting  on  the  rock,  which 
once  had  beheld  such  dismay  and  led  to  his  hurried  departure  from 
sorrow  ;  and  though  “  the  talisman  Mrs  Ormond’s  house,  the  young 
of  memory  was  shattered,  yet  dis-  tnen  resolved  to  search,  by  all  poesi- 
torted  lineaments  could  be  seen  of  l>le  means,  into  the  secret  of  Oak- 
tbe  solemn  geiii,  who  rose  at  the  dale’s  story.  An  opportunity  was 
summons  of  the  charm,  and  shewed  soon  taken  by  Sydenham  to  put  some 
liim  the  distracted  lady,  and  the  questions  to  the  stranger;  but  the 
wounded  gentleman,  whose  blood  emotions  which  they  excited  in  him 
still  stained  the  alabaster  purity  of  were  visible,  not  only  to  the  young 
the  pavement  on  which  he  was  again  inquisitor,  but  also  to  his  father, 
standing.”  Here,  accordingly,  the  From  that  day,  Alfred  and  Henry^ 
first  cycle  of  the  boy’s  life  is  com-  though,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  knew 
pleted.  His  identity  is  retraced  to  them,  companions  of  singular  con- 
the  point  of  his  earliest  rerainiscen-  stancy,  never  held  communion  as 
ces;  andinBeechendale-Hallhe.now  friends.  Something  had  been  com- 
rcc^ises  the  reality  of  scenes  municated  to  Sydenham  by  his 
which  had  hung  so  heavily  about  father,  which  ''  invoked  a  spell  upon 
ium,  but  which  previously  he  had  his  frankness,”  and  withered  the  ties 
regarded  as  little  else  than  the  which  had  bound  them  together, 
dietches  of  an  imaginative  existence.  due  time  Henry  was  removed 

After  having  resided  a  few  days  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford. 
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mc  as  to  most  uiibook-  that  any  thing  in  so  heavy  a  drama  as 

Hamlet  could  have  moved  you  to  such  a 
ance  proceeded,  I  soon  degree and  then  he  began  to  descant 
t  told  was  shadowed  in  as  a  critic  on  the  talents  of  the  author, 
bad  formed  of  the  cir-  What  he  said,  or  what  he  meant  to 
own  fortunes.  have  impressed  me  with,  sounded  in  my 

f  the  scene  at  one  time  ear  unheeded,  and  I  cried  abruptly, 
that  I  laid  hold  of  Sy-  “  Cease ;  you  know  nothing  of  his  genius: 
rm,  and  breathed  with  he  has  told  me  to-night  what  1  had  be. 
hat  he  enquired  in  alarm  fore  but,  as  it  were,  dreamt  of.” 

This  was  when  the  ‘‘Weill  what  has  he  told  you  ?” 

what  manner  he  had  “  That  my  father  has  been  murdered.’’ 

From  that  moment  1  Sydenham  grew'  pale,  and  lay  back  ia 
see  Hamlet  in  the  cha-  his  chair  in  astonishment, 
jger, — terrific,  inagnifi-  •  “  Nay  more,”  cried  I ;  “  he  has  told 

1 :  but  when  I  saw'  him  me  that  the  crime  was  caused  by  uiy 
:ome  a  jwjling  and  pur-  mother.” 

ope,  1  was,  for  a  time,  Sydenham  trembled  and  rose  from  hu 
the  w  hole  piece.  There  scat,  exclaiming,  ‘‘  Is  Uiis  possible  !” 
much  of  philosophical  “  Yes  ;  and  you  have  known  it  for 
plot  and  stratagem  of  years,  and  that  Mr  Oakdale  is  the  udul- 
thal  my  attention  was  terous  assassin !” 

,nd  I  matched  ^vith  an  j  ^  ^ 

estness  for  the  result,  o  j  •  it  r  ii 

hat  the  Prince  of  Dcnl  S^ond  in  the  life  of  Ilenijr 

ght  have  felt.  At  the  Og  ethorpe.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
amlet  is  satisfied  of  his  be  hypercritical ;  hut  really  our  ere. 
arted  from  my  scat,  and  (iuiity  is  taxed  too  much,  in  many 
hat  caught  my  eye  was  the  incidents  of  tins  story,  f  hat, 
leadjoining  box,  startled  real  life,  revelations  of  tnepast  or 

veracious  visions  of  tlie  future  should 
me  for  an  instant  with  be  drawn  from  the  representation  of 
j  eye  of  a  stranger ;  he  a  play,  by  a  young  man  of  three  or 
then  recollect  me ;  but  four  lustres,  is  so  wildly  extravagant 
Tied  my  seat,  and  he  had  as  to  exceed  altogether  our  powers 
ards  the  stage  for  about  of  belief. 

nute,  he  suddenly  threw  Henry,  on  returning  to  College, 
me,  as  ivith  apprehen-  ^  from  a  General  Ogle- 

ny  agitation  at  that  thorpe,  who  intimated  a  desire  to  see 
great  to  give  utterance  hi,„f 'jhis  General,  a  man  of  pre- 
I  rose  and  hurried  from  .  ^ 

Id  by  Sydenham,  who, 

xtravagance,  came  with  fnce,  pro^  to  be  hw  uncle,  and 
xatre.  ^7  Henry  is  made  acquaint- 

.  As  we  moved  on,  he  with  those  family  circurastan^ 
ne  to  tell  him  what  was  which  have  been  already  men^tionw. 
there  was  a  flashing  of  He  also  learnt  from  him  that  Mr 
imaginations  overwhelm-  Oakdale  fled  from  Beechendale-  Hall, 
and  it  was  not  until  w'e  after  the  quarrel  with  his  father, 
IS,  in  a  private  parlour  in  and  was  not  heard  of  for  many  ycivs 
hlwuring  taverns,  that  I  — it  being  during  this  period  that  he 
ition  to  hear  or  to  an-  resided  in  the  cottage  on  the  rock. 

,  The  injured  Oglethorpe,  a  man  of 

;  bows  on  the  table,  and  singular  delicacy,  though  he  recoTcr- 

tn  f  ’  "T"'  ed  from  his  wound,  yet  dW  not  long 
■on  Silent  for  some  fo.ir  humiliation  of  diAo- 

nham  ”  «iiri  I  ..  uoured  aff^tion.  But  the 

ivhat  I  have  heard  of  the  o'>s!>n.»tely  refi^  to 
■care.”  curiosity  regarding  the 

”  said  he  with  a  smile,  whose  frailty  had  douded  “ 

ess,  to  allay  the  pertar-  fair  horizon  H)f  his  fath^s  n(w  - 
?  ascribed  to  the  poetry  he  even  exacted  a  promise  that 
ance  ;  and  he  added,  “  I  should  trot  enquire  into  her 
ivt  conceived,  however,  '  liwasafthb  period  rcsolfw 


I 

i 
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Henry,  insteiii  of  returaiiig  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  should  sj)eud  a  few  years  on 
the  continent.  During  his  voyage 
iliither, 

—As  the  ship,  with  all  her  canvass 
spread,  held  her  course  before  the  wind, 

I  retired  from  the  railing  against  which  1 
had  l)een  leaning,  and  stretched  myself 

the  ioo|>s,  with  my  hands  beneath  my 
head,  looking  to  the  star  of  the  zenith, 
aj)d  giving  to  the  fleecy  clouds,  as  they 
changeil  their  forms,  the  lineaments  of 
shrouded  spirits  in  solemn  transit  from 
tlie  earth  to  another  world.  In  this  state 
of  superstitious  rumination  1  iK'held  a 
small  dense  black  cloud,  on  the  verge  of 
a  hazy  mass  of  vapour,  which  obscured, 
hut  did  not  entirely  conceal  the  moon. 

I  watched  its  progress,  till  I  fancied  I 
could  discern  the  dim  form  of  two  vast 
hands  bearing  that  sarcophagus*thing  be¬ 
tween  them. 

My  blood  grew  cold,  and  my  flesh  be¬ 
gan  to  crawl  on  my  bones  as  I  continued 
to  trace  the  developement  of  that  pheno¬ 
menon  ;  for  at  last  I  distinctly  discover¬ 
ed  the  whole  figure  to  which  those 
mighty  hands  belonged,  and  beheld,  as 
it  were,  the  Ancient  of  days,  garmented 
in  shadows  :  his  beard  flowing  over  his 
breast,  with  the  hoary  affluence  of  priestly 
antiquity. 

Suddenly  the  casket  he  held  appeared 
to  0(>en  i  in  the  same  moment  a  deep, 
low  whisper  of  dread  and  wonder  rose 
from  all  on  board  the  ship. 

I  started  up,  shuddering  with  horror 
at  the  hideous  portent ;  and  the  ship-dog, 
a  black  and  sullen  cur,  came  running 
coweringly  and  terrified  towards  me.— « 
His  eye  glanced  at  the  omen,  as  if  he 
said  to  me,  “  Look  !”  and,  gazing  in  my 
face,  he  began  to  howl,  with  fearful 
pauses  between,  in  which  the  seamen 
thought  they  heard  voices  afar  off,  an¬ 
swering  from  the  clouds  and  the  waves ; 
and  they  boded  no  less  than  of  shipwreck 
to  themselves,  and  a  watery  winding- 
sheet  to  me. 

Henry  had  scaroelv  been  landed 
Hamburgh,  when  he  accidentally 
blade  the  acquaintance  of  General 
l*urcel  and  hia  wife,  and  of  Maria 
tneir  daughter.  They  were  waiting 
for  a  fair  wind  to  pass  over  to  Eng- 
land.  Maria  is  the  heroine  of  the 
tale.  Henry  at  once  lost  bis  heart 
ncr — ^perdument  yet,  with 

all  his  pSussion  'for.  this  interesting 
and  amiable  young  lady,,  there  was 
Minething  more  of  aidness  than  de- 
nght  in  bia  feelinga  of  love  for  her. 
At  the  same  time,  Henry,  waa  attach- 
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ed  by  a  mysterious  and  indesci  ibable 
tie  to  her  mother,  Mrs  Purcel, 
whose  voice  and  smile  never  fsiletl 
to  throw  him  into  a  delightful  flut¬ 
ter,  and  towards  whom  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  have  leaped  into  her  arms, 
and  fondled  in  her  bosom.*' 

One  day,  before  the  departure  of 
the  Purcels  for  England,  as  Henry, 
in  a  **  tremulous  condition  of  admi¬ 
ration  and  tenderness,"  was  saun¬ 
tering  carelessly  through  the  streets 
of  Hamburgh,  he  happened  to  enter 
a  church,  an  old  edifice,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  gorgeous  pageantries  of 
Popery 

I  sat  down  on  a  rush-bottomed 
chair  under  the  organ-loft.  1  heard  the 
sound  of  several  voices  speaking  softly, 
and  in  whispers,  around  the  instrument. 
The  organist,  who  had  been  rehearsing 
the  symphony  to  an  anthem,  soon  after 
paused.  There  was  nothing  in  his  exe¬ 
cution,  nor  in  the  subject,  to  arrest  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  still  the  genius  of  the  place 
rendered  the  performance  profoundly 
solemn,  and  I  felt  that  he  would  have 
deepened  my  enjoyment  had  he  continued 
to  play.  A  considerable  interval  of  silence 
and  of  whispering,  however,  ensued,  and 
I  rose ;  when,  suddenly,  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  the  church,  the  organ 
was  awakened  with  a  touch  of  such  en¬ 
chanting  power,  that  it  made  me  thrill  in 
every  fibre,  and  after  a  light,  but  fanciful 
prelude,  the  new  performer  began  an  air 
which  came  upon  me  with  a  delicious 
and  magical  influence.  A  thousand  beau¬ 
tiful  phantoms  of  smiles  beamed  upon 
me,  the  pressure  of  delightful  caresses 
fondly  cmbrac^  me,  and.  my  heart  was, 
as  it  were,  flll^  with  the  indescribable 
laughter  of  titllation  and  ecstacy. 

Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  I  have  heard 
that  air  before ;  and  while  I  tried  to  re¬ 
collect  when  and  where,  the  musician 
changed  the  tune,  and  played  another, 
which  brought  the  saloon  of  Beechendale- 
Hall,  with  all  its  crimson  grandeur,  the 
talismanic  table,  and  the  mystical  French, 
clock,  as  plainly  around  me  as  if  1  had 
been  seated  on  the  carpet,  playing  with 
an  orange  in  the  wonderment  of  child¬ 
hood. 

I  continued  musing  and  inarvelliog  at 
80  singular  a  power,  in  mdodies  which 
were  really  deserving  of  nOi  particular  at¬ 
tention,  till  I  waa  roused  by  the  band  of, 
a,  stranger  on  my  shoulder-  It  was  Ge¬ 
neral  Parcel,  who,  in  consequence 
lady  complaining  of  a  slight  indtspoaiUoa, 
bad  strolled  out  with  Maria,  and  had, 
like  myself,  accidentally  entered  the 
3K 
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the  churrh.  Yc'^ ;  it  wan  her  gentle  fin¬ 
gers,  by  which  those  old  and  aimide  airs 
were  summoned  from  the  organ,  endow, 
ed  with  such  metaphysical  power  as  to 
charm  back  the  forgotten  feelings  and 
emotions  of  my  fondled  and  happy  infan¬ 
cy.  Alas,  alas !  I  ascribed  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  interest  with  which  she  had  inspired 
me  an  influence  that  belonged  only  to  the 
notes  she  had  so  exquisitely  played  ; — a 
ruder  touch  and  a  meaner  hand  would, 
|>crhaps,  have  made  the  same  stops  dis¬ 
course  altogether  as  persuasively. 

Thus  terminates  the  Third  Epoch 
in  the  life  of  Henry.  A  connection 
had  now  been  conjured  up  between 
Maria’s  music  and  the  gorgeous 
room,  in  which,  while  an  infant,  he 
had  played  with  the  oranges. 

The  piece  now  hurries  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  Henry  wandered  about 
four  years  on  the  continent ;  but  the 
treasuries  of  Switzerland  and  Italy 
dislodged  not  the  image  of  the  fair 
Maria  from  his  mind.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  his  intimacy  with 
her  was  renewed  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  Henry  increased  his  attentions 
toward  her,  the  behaviour  of  Mrs 
Parcel  underwent  an  embarrassing 
change.  This  lady,  on  whose  mind 
some  suspicions  had  hashed  at  their 
first  meeting  abroad,  hatl  ascertained 
since  her  return  home,  that  in  the 
K?rson  of  Henry  Oglethorpe  she  saw 
icr  first-born,  the  son  of  her  disho¬ 
noured  husband.  With  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this,  and  of  the  nature  of 
Henryks  increasing  intimacy  with 
Maria,  every  repetition  of  his  visits 
sent  pangs  to  her  heart ;  at  the  same 
time,  she  regarded  him  with  no  com¬ 
mon  affection.  Henry  could  not  fail 
to  remark  this,  and  he  marvelled  at 
the  familiar  and  tender  manner 
in  which  she  sometimes  addressed 
him. 

On  one  occasion,  os  w’e  were  standing 
together  at  a  w'indow  in  the  drawing, 
room,  she  laid  her  hand  fondly  and  fa¬ 
miliarly  on  my  shoulder.  I  started  at 
the  touch,  and  she  instantly  rushed  from 
the  room  in  tears.  Could  I  doubt  she  re¬ 
garded  me  with  no  common  affection  ? 

But  even  this  impassioned  extravagance 
was  lost  in  the  all-alisorbing  influence 
of  Maria,  who  happened  immediately 
after  to  come  from  an  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment. 

In  the  evening,  w'hen  I  was  reading 
in  fey  lodgings,  for  this  took  place  in 
London,  the  recollection  of  it  suddenly 
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recurred  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  ponder 
on  the  inconvenience,  as  I  Uien  but 
thought  it,  of  having  interested  the  nio., 
ther  so  much  in  my  favour.  1  laughed 
at  what  I  was  dis)x)6ed  to  regard  as  an 
awkward  dilemma.  In  that  moment  a 
knocking  at  the  door  roused  me  from  my 
reverie,  and  Mrs  Purcel  was  herself  aii. 
nounced. 

Her  eyes  were  sparkling  with  a  wild 
and  insane  brilliancy,  and  the  moment 
the  door  was  shut,  she  cried,—. 

“If  General  Purcel  will  not  forbid 
your  visits,  I  will.  I  have  come  to  do  so : 
I  can  endure  them  no  longer — wretches  !’* 

In  saying  these  words,  her  articula- 
tion  became  choked  witli  passion,  and  she 
sunk  u{K>n  a  sofa,  overwhelmed  with  agi¬ 
tation. 

I  was  myself  for  the  space  of  several 
minutes  unable  to  speak  :  I  stood  beside 
her  :  when  I  recovered  sufficient  comjx)- 
sure,  I  entreated  her  to  moderate  her  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“  Displeasure  T’  said  she,  with  an  ac¬ 
cent  of  Siddonian  pathos,  and  looked  at 
me  with  an  expression  which  could  never 
be  forgotten,  w’hile  she  snatched  my  hand, 
and  bathed  it  with  tears. 

“  Merciful  Heaven  f  Madam  !’*  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  equivocating  with  myself,  “what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  Am  I  not  in  birth 
and  fortune  the  equal  of  your  daughter  r” 

“  O  yes,  O  yes,”  was  her  wild  reply ; 
and  she  added,  “  too  much  her  equal. 
Oh,  miserable  me !  and  you  love  her  too 
well.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  so  ?”  crifed  h 
alarmed  and  amazed  ;  “  such  a  declara¬ 
tion  becomes  not  a  mother  and  a  wife. 

“  A  mother  !  a  wife  !— if  you  could 
imagine  the  scorpions  which  these  words 
exasperate  here and  she  smote  her 
heart  as  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  walk¬ 
ed  hurriedly  across  the  room,  tossing  her 
arms  aloft,  an  appalling  spectacle  of  frenzy 
and  despair. 

In  this  terrific  state  of  perturbation 
she  continued  for  some  time.  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  amazement,  and  stood  like 
a  statue.  Suddenly"  she  appeared  to  subdue 
her  emotion,  and  came  towards  me  wit 
an  air  of  resolute  calmness,  intending  to 
address  me ;  but  in  the  same  moment  she 
burst  into  such  a  frantic  fit  of  ^y**^*'^ 
laughter,  that  I  became  alarmed,  and 
rushed  towards  the  door  to  call 
sistance,  believing  she  was  indeed  n^* 
She  observed  my  intention,  and  wi  a 
grasp  ms  dreadful  and  effective  as  a  6a  i 
she  seized  me  by  the  arm." 

“  Hear  me,”  she  exclaimed ;  *  hear 
me,  oh,  Henry,  Henry !”  . 

•  I  shuddered  at  being  ao 
so  tenderly  addressed;  but  I  ' 
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•.twiKwhal  more  bolf-possessed  than  i  had  inent’s  |)ansc<l  added But  it  i^  iiu- 
bithorto  t)cen,  **  Madam,  1  can  be  at  no  |>ossible  that  the  inlet e$t  )ou  appear  to 

loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  vchc*  feel  for  Maria  can  be  a  disguise  to  con- 

mt’iice.”  ceal— 

The  flash  of  her  eyes  withered  me  for  He  paused  again,  and  I  replied,  “  Gc- 
a  moment :  I  paused  while  she  replied neral  Purccl— I  will  not  atlect  to  misun- 
“  No,  no ;  you  do  not,  you  cannot  un-  derstand  you  ;  but  I  am  a  man  of  ho- 

dcTsumd  it.  Sit  down  on  the  sofa  ;  sit  nour,  and  a  w^ord  may  appease  all  suspi- 

kside  me :  I  have  w'orked  myself  to  this,  cions.  Will  you  give  me  Maria  ?” 

.ind  it  shall  now  be  done.”  “  It  must  then  be  w  ithout  her  mo- 

In  saying  these  words,  she  bent  her  ther’s  consent” 
head  u|)<)n  my  shoulder,  and  wept  bitterly.  **  With  yours  I  shall  be  satisAcd,  if 
At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a  loud  knock-  Maria  will.” 

ing  reminded  me  that  Sydenham  w'as  then  “  It  must  then  l)e  managed  ^retly  ; 
tu  call.  for  Mrs  Purcel,  when  once  her  feelings 

Is  it  for  you  ?”  said  she  in  alarm ;  or  her  |)assions  are  engaged,  though  in 

and  scarcely  had  I  answered  in  the  alhr-  her  milder  moments  seemingly  of  a  far 

niative,  when  she  darted  out  of  the  room,  dilierent  order  of  temixjr,  is  deaf  to  rca- 

and  run  up  the  second  llight. of  stairs.  In  son,  and  blind  to  danger;  nothing  can 

the  same  moment  the  voice  of  the  bus-  repress  her  vehemence  nor  rule  her  wiU 

haiid,  at  the  haihdoor,  enquiring  if  1  was  fulness  ;  she  cither  loves  or  hates  you ; 

ut  home,  overwhelmed  me,  if  possible,  whichever  is  the  source  of  her  opjxjsition, 

with  still  greater  consternation.  His  ac-  is  equally  beyond  reason.” 

cent  was  precise  and  emphatic  ;  his  tread  ”  But,”  said  I,  “  that  can  be  only 
on  the  stairs,  as  he  ascended,  sounded  while  the  feeling  lasts.” 
heavily  ;  and  when  he  entered  the  room,  “  Till  it  is  gratiOed,”  wfiS  his  solemn 

his  face  was  pale,  and  his  dark  eyes  vi-  and  emphatic  reply, 

vidly  fierce.  “  Then,  if  to  expect  any  mitigation  of 

“  Is  Mrs  Purcel  here  ?”  said  he,  as  he  her  opposition  be  so  hopeless,  and  you  are 
approached  towards  the  table  on  which  willing,  may  I  presume  to  ask  the  hand 
lay  the  book  I  had  been  reading  when  she  of  Maria  ?” 

came  in.  His  tone  w'as  arrogant,  and  I  “  You  have  her  heart,  I  think,  and 

could  not  brook  the  menace  of  the  aspect  you  have  my  consent ;  but  be  wary,  and 

with  w'hich  it  was  delivered.  let  me  be  no  more  seen  in  it  than  is  ab- 

”  Is  she  ?”  was  all  the  answer  I  gave  solutely  necessary ;”  and  he  smiled,  as  he 
him  ;  at  the  same  moment  I  walked  to-  added,  “  such  things  will  hapi^en  in  the 
wards  the  fire,  and  stood  on  the  hearth-  best,  regulated  families.” 

rugi  eyeing  him,  I  must,  however,  say,  At  that  moment  I  heard  a  rustling  on 
with  feelings  more  defensive  and  com-  the  landing-place,  and  cx)>ectcd  to  sec 
passionate  than  those  w'ith  which  he  ap-  Mrs  Purcel  burst  into  the  room ;  but  she 
pcared  to  be  animated.  descended  in  the  dark,  and  escaped  ,from 

Somewhat  surprised  by  the  manner  the  house, 
with  which  I  regarded  him,  he  paused,  It  is  not  required  of  me  to  mention 
and  looked  around  much  perplexed.  what  farther  passed  with  the  General, 

“  General  Parcel,”  said  I,  faintly,  “  1  and  I  dare  no  longer  trust  my  pen  with 
am  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  cause  of  any  reflections.  Facts  are  all  I  may  now 
this  singular  visit.  My  devotion  to  your  venture  to  record.  The  fetters  of  perdi- 
daughter  is  not  acceptable  to  her  mo-  tion  were  rivetted ;  the  spells  that  were 
*her,  nor  to  you :  I  think  you  cannot  be  to  burst  in  horror  hod  taken  ett’ecU— the 
nflended  if  I  enquire  the  cause  on  your  victims  were  now  fastened  to  the  stakes 
psrt.**  l)ut  they  liad  no  sense  of  their  condition  ; 

”  On  mine  there  is  none,”  he  replied,  they  were  happy  in  a  flowery,  an  arbo- 
in  a  calmer  voice ;  “  but  Mrs  Purcel,  rous  Sidlian  garden  :  the  volcano  was 
who  has  always  been  a  woman  of  uncon-  below,  and  the  giant  earthquake  only 
trollable  caprice,  has  fallen  into  frenzy  on  asleep. 

'r*"*  Tl.e  nuptials  arc  dclayc<l-or  «- 

•iware  Maria  can  hardly  hope  for  a  more  ,  ,  ‘ 

■Ovaniagcous  match,  yet  her  mother  U 

»  vehemently  opposed  to  yonr  attach.  Genera  Oglethorpe, 

which  we  haVe  both  long  remarked,  ^ho  had  come  to  town  tQ  he  present 
that  she  will  listen  to  no  argument  on  the  M  ’their  celebration.  '^is  event, 
"^^ect.  She  insisted  to-night  in  such  a  though  calculated  to  fiU  Hen^  witn 

^naniicr  I  should  forlad  you  my  house,  sorrow,  had  the  conUary  enect  ot 

that  I  almost  suspect  she  has  herself—”  dispelling  his  superstitious  apprehen- 
He  hesiuted,  and  then  after  a  mo-  sions.  Feeling  impatient  of  any 
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occurrence  impctling  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  his  fate,  he  caused  Sydenham 
to  procure  a  license,  before  the  old 
General  was  committed  to  the  earth, 
and  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
wedding.  It  was  resolved  that  it 
should  take  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  the  remains  of  his 
uncle  were  to  be  interred,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  funeral.  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  hoped  at  once  to 
soothe  the  impatience  of  Henry,  and 
elude  the  interference  of  Mrs  Purcel, 
whose  opposition  to  the  step,  as  may 
be  supposed,  continued  unabated. 

The  funeral  procession  moved  towards 
the  Abbey  as  the  clock  was  striking 
seven : — the  service  w'as  read,  and  the 
burial  completed.  The  friends  of  mj 
uncle,  who  had  come  to  pay  the  last  tri¬ 
bute  of  their  regard,  had  retired,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Purccl  and  myself  also  left  the 
church  ;  but  instead  of  going  back  to  the 
coach  which  had  brought  us,  we  walked 
into  the  cloisters. 

Sydenham  was  not  at  the  funeraU 
Maria,  with  a  young  friend  and  her  maid, 
were  under  bis  charge  in  a  house  in 
Abingdon-Street ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
hearse  and  the  remains  of  the  pageantry 
left  the  Abbey,  they  entered  the  church 
bj  Poets’  Corner. 

Except  the  clergymen,  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Cathedral,  there  wxre  no 
spectators.  By  some  inexplicable  influ¬ 
ence,  however,  my  valet,  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  remained  at  the  door  to  prevent  in¬ 
terruption,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded  ; 
but  just  in  the  moment  when  I  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  on  the  ring,  he  came 
racing  towards  us  with  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  consternation  in  his  countenance, 
that  I  was  startled  and  alarmed  before 
he  had  power  to  tell  his  fbar.  In  the 
same  moment  Maria  screamed,  for  her 
mother  entered  the  church,  pale,  dis- 
shevelled,  and  frantic,  crying,  “  I  forbid 

the  bans— ^Mother  and  sister _ brother 

and  sister  I”—!  heard  no  more  :  the  vast 
edifice  reeled,  as  it  were,  around  me,  and 
the  pillars  and  monuments  seemed  as  if 
they  were  tumbling  upon  my  head ;  and 
then  there  is  a  hiatus  in  my  remem¬ 
brance,  a  chasm  in  my  life. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  shock,  un¬ 
der  which  I  had  fallen  senseless  on  the 
pavement,  I  fbund  myedf  at  home  in 
my  own  chamber,  and  Sydenham  stand¬ 
ing  raournftilly  at  my  bed-side. _ I  asked 

no  questions,  but  pressed  his  hand. 

The  carriage,”  said  he,  “  is  at  the 
door,  and  I  will  go  with  you.” 
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I  made  no  answer,  but  rose,  for  1  b«d 
not  been  undressed,  and  followed  him  m 
the  carriage. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  that  dread, 
ful  morning,  and  I  have  never  opened 
my  lips  to  enquire  the  issues  of  the  event ; 
but  one  day,  about  two  years  ago,  in  visit- 
ing  the  English  cemetery  at  Lisbon,  1  saw 
on  a  marble  slab,  which  the  weather  or 
accident  had  already  partly  defaced,  the 
epitaph  of  Maria.  The  remainder  of  my 
own  story  is  but  a  tissue  of  aimless  and 
objectless  wanderings  and  moody  medi. 
tations,  under  the  anguish  of  the  inherit, 
ed  curse.— But  all  will  soon  be  over:— 
a  tedious  hectic,  that  has  long  been  con. 
suming  me,  reluctantly  and  ^owly,  bath 
at  last,  within  these  few  days,  so  aug. 
mented  its  fires,  that  I  am  conscious, 
from  a  sentiment  within,  1  cannot  survive 
another  month  ;  1  have,  indeed,  had  my 
w'arning.  I'wice  hath  a  sound  like  the 
voice  of  my  sister  startled  my  unrefresh¬ 
ing  sleep ;  when  it  rouses  me  for  the 
third  time,  then  1  shall  awake  to  die. 

The  copious  extracts  which  wc 
have  introduced  into  the  foregoing 
analysis  will  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  in  some  measure  of  die  Omen. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to 
be  scanty  of  its  commendation.  The 
subject  of  the  piece  is  the  reverse  of 
attractive,  and,  had  it  been  pushal 
a  step  beyond  those  limits  within 
which  the  author  has  confined  it, 
would  have  proved  disgusting.  Of 
all  the  lives  which  we  ever  read, 
none  is  more  horrible  in  its  circum¬ 
stances  than  that  of  CEdipus.  Wc 
insinuate  not  that  the  author  has 
had  the  case-  of  (Edi^s  in  view 
when  he  framed  the  Omen  ;  but, 
in  both,  the  vein  of  thought  is  made 
to  flow  in  the  same  direction.  The 
point  at  which  the  progress  of  the 
plot  is  arrested  prevents  the  consuin- 
ination  of  crime  ;  but  this  very  cir¬ 
cumstance,  so  felicitous  to  the  actors, 
renders  the  story  imperfect  as  the 
vehicle  of  a  moral — its  only  useful 
object.  The  mother's  infidelity  pr^ 
duces  no  infliction  of  the  inhentid 
penalty  on  her  oflfepring,  so  much 
foreboded  in  the  course  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  There  is  even  comparaiij^^" 
ly  little  interest  excited  by  the  exlii- 
bition  of  that  lady's  agitation  anu 
despair  at  the  idea  of  her  childrens 
marriage ;  for  she  is  introduce  to 
us  at  a  late  stage  of  the  proceejhn^ 
and  displays  only  one  ebullition,  w 
terror  at  the  prospect  of  their  union , 


r 


S'U  not  ^aj?. 

No  ;  l*n  not  stay  to  see  it  wither. 

You  golden  streak  in  the  dim  west ; 

’T  was  freshly  bright  when  1  came  hither. 
And  it  has  lulFd  my  pain  to  rest. 

1  know  that  it  roust  die  at  last ; 

But,  if  1  look  not  on  its  end. 

No  mindfulness  that  it  is  past 
.  '  Need  with  the  loT'd  remembrance  blend. 

JMary  !  the  time  when  Hope  itself 
-  vanish  fipm  my  heart  is  near ; 

And  1  roust  fly  the  ficiUe  elf. 

Or  'twlU  soon  leave  me  lonely  here* 
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NOTICKS  OF  TJIE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  PURSUED  IN  THE  UXIVEUSITY 
OF  EDINBURGH^  WITH  VARIOUS  HINTS  FOR  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 

T II B  number  of  Students  who  fre-  Edinburgh  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass, 
quent  this  Seminary  has  of  late  the  most  ancient  and  magniHcent 
Really  increased.  Between  the  years  academical  institutions  of  Europe. 
1790  and  1800,  the  average  number  The  Establishment  is  divided  into 
of  matriculations  of  Students  in  the  four  Faculties, — the  Literary  Facul. 
different  Faculties  of  Law,  Medi-  ty,  the  Medical  Faculty,  the  Faculty 
cine,  and  Divinity,  was  1287  ;  for  of  Law,  and  the  Faculty  of  'fheolo- 
the  next  ten  years  it  was  1593  ;  and  gy.  Under  these  are  comprehended 
between  1810  and  1820  it  was  a  twenty-seven  Professors.  The  Town- 
triHe  more  than  1988.  Since  that  Council  possesses  the  patronage  of 
time  the  number  of  tickets  issued  the  office  of  Principal,  and  seventeen 
has  been  generally  somewhat  less,  Professorships  ;  besides,  they  ap- 
which  has  probably  been  owing  to  point  the  Librarian,  Janitor,  and 
the  decrease  of  Medical  Students,  in  University  Printer.  Nine  Professor- 
consequence  of  the  Peace.  The  ce-  ships  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
lebrity  of  this  University  has  kept  and  Sir  F.  G.  Johnston  is  patron  of 
pace  with  the  great  increase  in  the  that  of  Agriculture, 
number  of  its  “  cives  or  rather  I  have  said  that  the  Institution 
the  latter  has  been  the  necessary  comprises  four  Faculties.  From  etch 
consequence  of  the  former,  and  is  of  these  Faculties  a  certain  number 
the  best  possible  proof  of  the  very  of  members  must  be  sent  to  consti- 
high  reputation  which  the  Univer-  tute  a  “  Senatus  Acadcmicus.”  The 
sity  of  Eelinburgh  possesses.  Per-  Senatus  has,  it  seems,  been  of  late 
haps  a  good  deal  of  the  success  which  trenching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
has  attended  it  is  attributable  to  its  College  Patrons,  namely,  the  Town- 
peculiar  constitution,  w'hich  is  totally  Council ;  or,  at  least,  these  preroga- 
difTereRt  from  that  of  any  other  simi-  tives  are  a  subject  of  dispute,  and 
lar  establishment  in  Scotland ;  in*  are  in  the  fair  way  of  being  more 
deed  it  is  completely  different  from  definitely  and  accurately  settled  in  a 
any  other  institution  at  home  or  court  of  law  than  they  have  been 
abroad, — a  circumstance  which  fol-  heretofore. 

lows  necessarily  from  its  differing  in  It  is  obvious  enough,  that  though 
constitution  from  the  other  and  older  the  Senatus  may  be  considered  the 
Universities  of  this  country,  which  party  better  qualified  of  the  two  to 
were  all  organized  upon  the  model  of  settle  the  course  of  education  neoes- 
ihose  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  sary  to  attain  the  different  degrws. 
The  Universities  of  St.  Andrew's,  yet  a  most  material  objection  exists 
Glasgow,  and  Old  Aberdeen,  which  as  to  their  possessing  so  extensiTe 
were  founded  between  the  years  .powers.  To  leave,  at  the  disaetion 
lil2  and  1494,  or,  in  other  words,  of  any  class  of  men,  (be  their  situ^ 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  at  first  tion  however  respectable,)  the  sole 
Homan  Catholic  establishments,  and  liberty  of  determining  to  what  ex- 
long  retained,  and  do  to  this  day,  in  tent  they  shall  draw  upon  the  purses 
some  measure,  reUin  the  trammels  of  their  scholars,  for  admitting  them 

of  the  dark  ages  of  the  Church.  The  to  the  privileges  of  their  profession, 
University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  con-  would  be  to  consider  such  persons 
trary,  is  the  daughter  of  the  Refor-  absolutely  of  a  different  order  of  be- 
ination,  and  seems  to  glory  in  the  ings  from  the  common  race  of  mor- 
principles  of  her  parent,  namely,  un-  tals :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
.  thel*atrons 


limited  liberty.  She  justifies  her  is  no  great  hazard  run  in  — 
illustrious  descent,  by  teaching  the  being  personally  incompetent  to  de¬ 
grand  principle  of  the  subjection  of  tennine  the  affair  with  perfect  jueti^ 
reason  to  conscience  alone,  and  her  and  equity  to  all  parties,  since  the 
consequent  fre^om  from  every  hu-  Council  consists  of  Bfedica!  as 

man  yoke.  Ihis  has  enabled  the  as  other  professional  men,  who  eitbei' 

unendowed  and  recent  University  of  arc,  or  ought  to  be,  disinterested  uin- 
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|)ires  in  the  matter,  and  who  are  larly  in  the  bottomless  depths  of 
known,  in  most  instances,  to  act  upon  school  logic,  there  was  not  displayed 
the  advice  of  well-informed  men,  a  degree  of  information,  by  candidates 
notwithstanding  a  few  cases  of  evi-  for  graduation,  infinitely  superior  to 
dent  jobbing  in  Professorships.  what  the  generality  of  our  modern 

The  Literary  Faculty  corapre-  A.  M.*s  can  exhibit.  Nor  do  I  say 
Itends  the  Professorships  of  Greek,  that,  even  in  the  Mathematical  de- 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Logic,  Moral  partment  itself,  there  was  not  inani- 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  and  Belies  fested  at  least  as  much  acquaintance 
Lettres,  Natural  Philsophy,  Natural  with  that  subject,  considering  the 
History,  Agriculture,  and  Universal  imperfections  under  which  it  labour- 
History.  ed  then,  as  the  others,  with  all  their 

Attendance  at  each  of  these  advantages,  are  able  to  show,  in  eight 
Classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  out  of  twelve.  AVliat  I  mean 
Natural  History,  Agriculture,  and  to  say  is,  merely  tliat  the  /e.v/  of 
Universal  History  Classes,  is  requi-  merit  was  confined  ;  not  that  that 
r«l  in  the  regulations  respecting  the  merit  was  not  in  proportion  to  the 
qualitieations  which  arc  necessary  test.  But  the  amazing  improve- 
bt  fore  admitting  a  candidate  for  the  ments  which  have  of  late  years  been 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  proba-  made  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  by 
tioiiary  trials.  It  is  also  expected  which  I  mean  all  that  is  commonly 
that  he  has  devoted  at  least  four  included  under  the  bead  of  Natural 
St'ssions  at  this  or  some  other  Uni-  Philosophy,  as  well  as  the  interest- 
versity  to  these  studies ;  and  in  the  ing  science  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
case  of  such  Students  as  apply  for  wide  and  beautiful  field  for  inteU 
graduation  at  the  University  of  Edin-  lectual  amusement  and  cultivation, 
i)urgb,  but  have  studied  at  any  other  which  has  been  opened  in  the  de« 
University,  it  is  necessary  that,  fail-  partment  of  Natural  History,  have 
ing  their  liaving  attended  the  requi-  extended  the  circle  of  the  sciences  in 
site  number  of  Classes  at  their  re-  our  day  much  farther  than-  was  con- 
s})cctive  Alm«  Matres,  (which  must  templated  by  those  who  formerly 
often  happen,  since  these  last  do  not  determined  the  qualifications  of  a 
agree  resj>ecting  the  curriculum  of  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
study  to  be  passed  by  aspirants  to  ^I'he  Faculty  of  Arts,  therefore, 
graduation,)  they  must,  in  the  first  should  unquestionably  comprise  the 
place,  accommodate  themselves  to  Classes  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
the  regulations  of  this  University,  by  History,  particularly  the  former, 
attending  the  requisite  Classes.  which  has  become  indispensable  of 

It  must  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  late  years  to  every  one  who  pretends 
every  |)erson  that  knows  any  thing  to  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education, 
of  a  College  course  of  education,  and  indispensable  also  to  all  such  as 
that  even  this  curriculum  of  study  undertake  the  duty  of  Rector  in  any 
fequired  in  Edinburgh,  much  as  it  public  seminary.  1 1  is  also  probable 
ia  superior  to  that  of  some  of  our  that  ere  long  a  knowledge  of  the 
other  Scottish  Universities,  is  still  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
extremely  defective  as  an  index  of  and  Zoology,  will  be  equally  called 
^hat  it  professes  to  be,— the  general  for  in  such  seminaries,  and  conse- 
knowledge  of  the  graduate.  quently,  that  the  heads  of  them  must 

The  system  of  graduation,  in  its  be  qualified  to  meet  such  demands.^ 
various  stages,  has  for  its  object  to  And  if  the  curriculum,  which  is 
hold  out  an  honourable  incentive  to  required  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
generous  emulation,  ami  to  set  apart  burgh,  be  so  imperfect  a  test  of 
those,  by  some  definite  mark  of  merit,  general  knowledge,  and  so  inadequate 
jvho  excel  their  compeers  in  their  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  the 
Knowledge  of  the  sciences.  At  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  how  truly 
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Greek  and  Liatin,  Phygics,  and  Moral  tended  Greek  and  Latin ;  some,  it  is 
PiiiioiOpLy  !  But  ^nce  it  is  that  said,  even  before  that  time, 
this  degree,  onoe  so  enviable  and  so  In  defining  Logic  to  be  tbe  art 
honourable  an  objecti  has  become  reasoning,  nothing  is  said  more  Uiau 
a  matter  of  derision,  and  the  shame  what  is  true.  But  this  defiuitioii 
of  that  place  which  issues  it.  1  fear  tends  rather  to  mislead  than  inform 
Dr  Johnson’s  pun  will  not  even  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  know 
realized  by-and-by.  A  certain  Uni-  nothing  farther  of  the  sul^ect.  For 
versity  will  not  even  **  get  rich  by  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Logic,  to  be 
degrees,**  which  every  fool  has  learn-  fully  understood,  requires  the  matu- 
ed  to  despise ;  more  especially  since  rest  and  most  perfect  state  of  the 
the  scornful,  but  merited  attack,  made  mental  faculties.  It  should  contain 
upon  them  by  Mr  Brougham  in  the  a  distinct  account  of  the  powers  of 
last  session  of  Parliament.  the  mind, — the  manner  in  which 

While  we  admire  the  liberal  and  truth  is  apprehended  and  retained 
enlightened  views  of  the  Faculty  of  by  the  mind, — and  an  accurate  de- 
Arts  in  some  respects,  we  are  willing  scription  of  the  various  degrees  of 
to  impute  our  difference  of  opinion,  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported, 
in  regard  to  some  other  matters  con-  Now,  abstract  reasoning  of  so  pro- 
uected  with  their  province,  not  to  an  found  a  nature  does  not  appear  to  us 
error  of  judgment  in  them,  but  in  suited  to  the  capacities  of  boys.  At 
ourselves.  Such  as,  for  example,  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  years  of 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the  age,  the  reasoning  faculties  are  not 
scholar  of  ^ing  left  to  the  freedom  sufiSciently  developed  to  be  capable 
of  his  own  will,  or  of  that  of  his  of  grappling  with  so  strong  an  anta- 
friends,  to  attend  whichever  Class  gonist.  The  mind  has  not  yet  be- 
he  or  tliey  may  see  proper  to  place  come  capable  of  being,  as  it  were, 
him  in  from  year  to  year.  In  other  inverted  upon  itself.  It  may,  in¬ 
words,  the  advantage  or  disatlvantage  deed,  look  and  reason  upon  subjects 
of  having  no  stated  and  uniform  cur-  of  a  physical  material  kind :  the  pbe- 
riculum  of  study  for  all  the  “  cives.”  nomena  of  Nature  may  be  capable  of 
We  grant  that,  in  the  case  of  many  presenting  attractions,  and  be  un- 
of  the  Students,  such  a  regulation  is  derstood  by  dint  of  application ;  not 
superseded  by  the  intelligence  of  so  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  These 
their  friends  and  advisers,  who  hap-  neither  have  attractions  for  iliis  early 
pen  to  be  qualified  to  direct  their  period,  nor  are  they  scrutable,  nor 
studies  in  the  most  profitable  and  even  intelligible,  for  several  years 
easy  course.  But  how  many  are  later. 

there  who  are  left  to  their  own  judg-  It  is  true,  the  Reverend  awl 
roents,  or  to  the  ignorance  of  such  as  Leurned  Professor  of  Lo^c,  in  bis 
have  the  arrogance  to  think  them-  lectures,  accommodates  his  lubject, 
selvra  qualified,  but  possess  not  the  as  far  as  any  man  can  do,  to  the 
ability  to  direct  their  course  of  study  comprehensions  of  his  junior  hearers, 
in  the  most  beneficial  manner  !  But  this  cannot  obviate  the  objec- 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  parti-  tion  in  that  sort  of  way  which  might 
cularly  seen  in  regard  to  tlie  time  when  be  done,  were  it  provided,  that  those 
different  people  think  that  the  Stu-  only  who  are  w  the  fourth  year  of 
dent  should  enter  into  the  Logic  and  their  studies  at  College  should  be 
Mathematical  Classes.  There  are  some  admitted  into  the  Logic  Class.  This 
who,  going  upon  the  assumption  that  Class,  and  that  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Logic  is  essential  to  enable  the  Stu-  would  do  well  to  be  made  the  sab- 
dent  to  understand  all  other  depart-  ject  of  the  fourth  Session  at  Coil^» 
menu  of  science,  pronounce  at  once,  making  Natural  History, 
and  with  dogmatical  confidence,  that  as  Natural  Philosophy,  the  sab- 
the  Student  should  make  it  among  ject  of  the  third  year ;  Chemistry,^ 
•the  very  first  of  his  studies.  Hence  weir  as  Mathematics,  that  of 
•the  great  minority,  perhaps,  with  a  second  ;  and  the  dead  Isnjuap 
very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  exclusively  that  of  the  first.  In  tws 

, young  man  attending  the  Literary  way,  a  more  comprehensive,  and 

CJaaaas  are  enndled  as  StudenU  of  rational  course  of  study* 

Logic  immediately  after  having  at-  pursued  than  that  which  if»t 
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ill  voi^ue  ;  and  if  the  Student  found  that  wcr«  these  Professor*  to  devote 
tunc  enough  to  attend  a  second  Class  three  hours  a-day  each  to  his  first 
in  the  (rreek  and  Latin,  or  Mathema-  Class,  they  would  have  little  time 
tical  department,  during  his  College  left  to  themselves,  if  they  devoted  a 
curriculum,  he  might  do  so  with  proportional  part  of  time  to  a  sc- 
inuch  advantage  and  profit.  cond  Class;  and  as  for  the  third 

A  very  strong  and  serious  objec-  Creek  and  Mathematical  (Hasses, 
tion,  against  more  than  one  of  the  they  would  be  necessarily  given 
Literary  IVofessors,  is  the  very  little  up  altogether.  We  grant  all  this ; 
lime  they  devote  to  the  instruction  but  the  proper  remetly  would  be,  as 
of  their  Classes.  W'hat  are  a  couple  on  the  Continent,  to  appoint  addi* 
of  hours  a-day  in  the  Greek,  and  as  tional  Professors  for  the  more  ad- 
many  in  the  Latin,  to  boys,  who,  but  vanced  Classes,  and  not  to  sacrifice 
when  actually  in  presence  of  their  the  interests  of  education  to  the  in- 
Teacher,  cannot  he  brought,  or  at  tercsts  of  a  few  individuals, 
least  are  with  difficulty  brought  to 
leok  upon  a  book?  I  speak  of  boys 

—boys  such  as  are  the  greater  part  Much  as  the  reputation  of  the 
by  tar  of  those  who  now-a-days  University  of  Edinburgh  is  owing  to 
swarm  in  a  College  Class-room,  and  the  learning  and  ability  of  her  Li- 
who,  wore  their  years,  and  their  at-  terary  and  Philosophical  Professors, 
taininentsalso,  looked  upon  by  their  it  is  still  more  indebted  to  the  cele- 
relations  as  worthy  to  be  taken  into  brity  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  Jt  is 
account,  when  determining  upon  the  as  a  School  of  Medicine  that  this 
subject  of  their  fitness  for  (Jollege,  University  has  become  particularly 
would  be  left  for  two  more  years  at  famous  throughout  the  world  ;  and 
least  under  the  ferula  of  their  gram-  it  is  on  account  of  their  medical  cdu- 
mar-scliool-master.  Persons  of  that  cation  that  so  great  a  proportion  of 
age,  which  of  all  others  is  the  period  the  Students  who  are  educated  here 
most  disposed  to  be  contaminated  are  sent  to  this  University  in  prefer- 
by  evil  advice  and  example,  should  cnce  to  any  other.  As  a  School  of 
not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  all,  except  Medicine,  Edinburgh  stands  unrivtl- 
iluring  four  hours  a-day.  Coming  led  by  any  institution  whatever,  and 
from  the  country,  as  many  of  them  has  arisen  to  eminence  with  a 
do,  and  belonging  to  parents  little  of  rapidity  truly  astonishing.  The 
able  to  judge  of  what  length  of  time  time  is  not  very  long  past  when  the 
should  be  devoted  by  their  children  art  of  Surgery  was  engrossed  and 
to  private  study — to  parents  who  publicly  professed  by  the  corporation 
}x?rhaps  imagine  tliat  all  that  is  of  barbers  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  when, 
lucessary  to  be  learned  is  acquired  among  the  regulations  and  laws  of 
within  the  College  walls— or  to  pa-  that  learned  fraternity,  it  was  “  sta- 
rents  who  entrust  their  children  to  tute  and  ordainit,**  that  in  conse- 
young  men  not  unfrequently  little  quence  of  the  greatly-increasetl  re¬ 
dder  than  themselves  ;  they  should  spectability  and  importance  of  the 
be  entertained,  between  the  Greek  ci)irurgical  duties,  no  one  should  be 
and  Latin  classes,  for  at  least  six  permitted  to  leave  his  hair-cutting 
hours  a-day,  and  if  it  were  conve-  officinaf  to  visit  a  single  patient,  or 
nient  to  make  it  more,  so  much  the  to  exchange  his  ‘shaving  utensils  for 
better  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  the  scapula  and  lancet,  who  was  not 
that  in  proposing  this,  we  would  not  found,  upon  .examination,  qualified 
be  understood  to  impose  upon  the  “  haith  to  read  and  write*  * 
f  rotessors  any  very  great  hardship,  or  '  Though  several  attempts  had  been 


a  more  laborious  duty  than  the  least  made  before  the  period  of  the  first 
laborious  oft tbeir< brethren  discharge.  Dr  Monro,  to  rescue  the  profession 
Granting  that  the  Professors  of  Greek  from  its  degradation  and  obscurity, 
and  Latin  should  devote  three  hours  and  though  one  or  two  Professorships 
a-day  each  to  his  Class,  this  would  had  been  actually  institnted,  eon- 
®<)t  be  from  them  by  any  means  so  nected  with  the  heahng  art,  7®*^^ 
Rfeat  a  sacrifice  as  one  hour ‘from  the  enlightened  and  liberal  mind  of 
a  Medical  gentleman.  .  this  gentleman— to  his  extensive 

Perhaps  it,  ms?  be  urged  in  reply,  learning,  his  unwearied  xeal,  ana 
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enthusiastic  attachment  to  th^  Medi-  observed  in  general,  that  no  private 
cal  profession,  and  to  every  thing  ticket  is  admissible  by  the  (’ollece 
that  could  tend  to  promote  its  in-  of  Physicians  ;  nor  any  surrical 
terests,  may  be  justly  ascribed  the  ticket  but  that  of  their  Professor*^ Mr 
origin  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Turner,  accepted  by  the  College  of 
M^icine.  A  series  of  able  physicians  Surgeons. 

and  polite  scholars  followed  in  rapid  Dr  Monro's  Course  of  Lectures 
succession,  who  have  raised  the  pro-  embodies  a  great  range  of  interestin'^ 
fession  of  Medicine  in  the  country  to  matter.  He  commences  by  dcscrib° 
a  rank  not  surpassed  by  either  of  the  ing  the  imperfections  of  the  early 
sister  professions.  systems  of  Anatomy,  when  human 

The  first  Class  the  Student  of  Me-  dissections  were  forbidden  by  the 
dicine  is  always  advised  to  attend  force  of  superstition,  and  when,  con- 
is  that  of  Anatomy.  This  is  the  scquently,  brute  animals  afforded 
foundation  of  all  Medical  knowledge.  Medical  men  the  only  subjects  for 
and  though  indispensable  to  the  phy-  dissection.  The  errors  in  theory  and 
sician,  is  particularly  necessary  in  its  practice  to  which  this  led  are  ]>oint- 
mihutest  details  to  him  whose  pro-  ed  out  with  great  clearness  and  ac- 
fession  it  more  properly  is  to  perform  curacy,  and  by  this  means  the  value 
manual  operations  upon  the  living  and  necessity,  to  the  healing  art,  of  a 
subject.  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  thorough  knowledge  of  human  Ana- 
is  a  descendant  of  the  great  Dr  tomy,  is  made  to  appear.  These  con- 
Monro ;  and  possessing  the  rich  and  stitute  what  are  termed  **  the  Intro- 
valuable  preparations  of  his  prede-  ductory  Lectures"  of  the  Course ;  and, 
cessors,  together  with  others  collect-  like  the  usual  practice  of  all  lecturers, 
ed  more  recently,  he  is  enabled  to  the  Doctor  rather  hints  at  these  sub- 
make  the  business  of  the  Class  agree-  jects  than  fairly  enters  upon  the  li¬ 
able  and  interesting,  as  well  as  use-  lustration  of  them ;  because  it  is 
ful.  It  is,  however,  by  private  lec-  presumed  that  as  yet  all  the  Stu- 
turers  that  the  department  of  Anato-  dents  have  not  assembled,  and  that 
my  is  taught  with  greatest  success, —  those  who  have,  are  novices  to  the 
gentlemen  who,  having  to  depend  subject, 
upon  their  own  merit  and  exertions,  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
are  thus  letl  to  a  hazardous  but  an  (bourse,  the  Professor  follows  the 
honourable  road  to  celebrity,  by  text-book  of  Dr  Monro,  his  grand- 
which,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  father, — a  work  which,  for  clearness 
to  succeed  in  becoming  popular,  they  of  expression  and  elegance  of  style, 
liare  a  sure  way  opened  for  extensive  coupled  with  wonderful  minuteness 
and  genteel  practice.  Indeed  it  may  and  accuracy  of  description,  can  be 
be  said  to  be  by  the  well-known  scarcely  surpassed.  This  System  of 
talent,  and  great  professional  know-  Anatomy  was  accordingly  the  text- 
ledge,  of  some  of  tne  private  lecturers  book  also  of  the  distinguisheil  ana- 
of  this  place,  that  the  Medical  School  tomist.  Dr  Barclay,  while  he  con- 
of  Edinburgh  supports  in  no  small  tinned  to  teach.  But  it  admits  of 
degree  her  great  and  deserved  repu-  some  doubt,  whether  more  recent 
tation.  While  such  a  man  as  the  publications  might  not  now  be  sub- 
late  Regius- Professor  of  Military  stituted,  even  by  the  Professor  hira- 
Surgery  condescends  to  deliver  pri-  self,  with  safety  and  advantage, 
vate  lectures  upon  the  most  import-  Dr  Monro  inherits  a  very  consi- 
ant  branch  of  medical  study — the  derable  degree  of  the  talent  of  kts 
Practice  of  Physic,  it  must  be,  that  family,  and  acquits  himself  in  the 
whatever  defects  may  exist  in  some  anatomical  chair  with  some  edlU. 
other  quarters,  the  reputation  of  the  But  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  disM* 
Medical  School  will  not  be  easily  vantage  than  otherwise  to  his  pnpilb 
overthrown.  The  number  of  private  that  he  yields  with  so  much  facihty 
lecturers  on  Anatomy  is  commonly  to  the  thought  of  the  moment,  and 
from  four  to  six.  Their  tickets  qua-  diverges  from  bis  subject  upon  some- 
Hfy  for  Surgeons'  Hall ;  but  if  the  what  slight  occasions.  His  manner 
Student  contemplates  Graduation,  he  is  interesting  for  a  little,  from  the 

must  attend  the  lectures  of  the  IVo-  interspersion  of  extraneous  matter , 
fwsor  of  Anatomy.  And  it  may  be  but,  by-and-by  it  becomes  tiresome, 
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when  lie  seems  ever  ready  to  tly  off  will  next  be  offered  I’or  the  same  de¬ 
al  a  tangent ;  and  his  Course  of  Lee-  fects,  in  those  who  aspire  to  higher 
tines,  unfortunately,  has  thus  some-  things,  even  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
wliat  the  apiK^arance  of  defective  ar-  Medicine. 

rangeiuent.  A  Doctor  of  MetUcine  is  a  word 

The  next  Class  in  order  is  that  of  that  indicates  no  small  iin))ortance. 
(  heinistry,  which  is  taught  by  Dr  A  Doctor  of  Medicine  tills  the  mind 
Hope.  Tins  Class  the  Student  of  with  something  like  reverential  re- 
Medicine  generally  attends  the  first  spect  for  him  who  possesses  this  out- 
year  of  his  Course,  along  with  Ana-  of-the-way  dignity.  A  Doctor  of 
tomy  ;  and,  by  purchasing  a  perpe-  Medicine,  from  me,  poor  simple  soul, 
tual  ticket  in  both,  he  continues  his  would  once  on  a  time  have  exactetl 
attendance  during  each  of  the  fol-  the  see-saw'  homage  of  the  Dorsal 
lowing  Sessions.  and  Cervical  Vertebne  for  a  half 

It  strikes  us  to  be  somewdiat  a  hour  on  end.  Hut  in  those  days  1 
proof  of  the  humble  origin  of  the  did  not  happen  to  know  all  that  1 
Surgical  profession,  and  of  a  sort  of  know  now\  1  did  not  dream  that  a 
sympathetic  attachment,  on  the  part  Doctor  of  Medicine  could  be  any 
of  its  leading  members,  to  the  igno-  other  than  a  man  of  gray  hairs  and 
ranee  of  days  gone  by,  when  reading  venerable  aspect, — of  tried  and  se- 
and  writing  were  the  sum  and  sub-  vere  virtue, — of  profound  erudition 
stance  of  Medical  accomplishments,  and  extensive  professional  know- 
that,  wdth  all  tlieir  getting,”  the  ledge.  I  did  not  anticipate  that  I 
candidates  for  Surgical  diplomas  are  would  meet  with  Doctors  of  Meili- 
neither  expected  nor  required  to  have  cine  scarcely  past  their  boyhood, 
got  any  thing  more  than  the  rudi-  flippant  and  frivolous  in  exterior 
luents  of  school  education.  and  interior,  and  to  whom  apper- 

Till  of  late,  indeed,  a  knowledge  tained  the  title  of  Doctorsliip,  “  sicut 
of  Latin  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  vox,  et  praiterea  nihil.” 
as  a  work  of  supererogation.  And  Is  it  asked  in  what  way  this  once 
even  still,  a  scrap  of  Celsus,  or  Gre-  honourable,  and  not- easily  attained 
gory’s  Conspectus,  translated  in  the  dignity,  has  come  to  so  low  an  estate, 
course  of  examination  by  the  candi-  as  to  promise  to  be  ere  long  on  terms 
date  into  English,  stamps  him  with  of  hand-shaking  with  the  degree  of 
the  requisite  literary  qualifications  A.  M..^  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
for  an  office  which  affects  to  belong  reasons  are  precisely  alike  in  both 
to  the  learned  professions.  cases.  In  increased  /dciVi/y  to  attain 

Hence  it  happens,  that,  in  respect  all  the  requirements  for  Doctorial 
to  the  i^eat  majority  of  our  country  Graduation,  and  not  a  proportional 
practitioners,  we  might  mistake  the  advancement  of  the  conditions  from 
surgeon  for  the  barber,  even  in  these  time  to  time, 
enlightened  days,  were  we  to  guess  The  last  **  Statuta  Solennia  de 
from  his  stock  of  literary  knowledge.  Doctoris  in  Medecina  Gradu  in  Ac. 
Hut  it  will  be  urged  in  reply,  that  Ed.  Capessendo,”  are  dated 
such  apologies  for  Medical  men  are  And  that  we  may  better  explain  our 
merely  intended  to  fill  a  vacuum,  opinions  regarding  them,  we  shall 
and  to  supply  a  place  which  their  quote  some  of  the  more  important 
betters  would  not  stoop  to  occupy,  articles  verbatim. 

That  though  their  learning  is  con-  The  first  article  is  to  the  following 
fined  to  a  few  commonplace  notions  effect : — 

npon  the  subject  of  their  profession.  Nemo  ad  Doctoratus  in  Me^cina 
yet,  in  acting  upon  such  common-  Gradum  promoveatur,  nisi  die  8<^ 
I*lace  principles,  they  may  make  lenni,  nempe  primo  inensis  Augusti, 
themselves  useful  in  their  own  vel  die  proxime  sequente ;  nec  pri- 
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would  find  this  prohibition  super-  saltern  menses  quotannis  Medicinfu 
fluous.  But  of  this  hereafter.  studio  impendent,  et  sequentibus 

quas  Scientia  \leilica  complectitur 
II.  Nemo  Gradiim  Doctoratus  disciplinis  uni  vel  pluribus,  sinjtulis 
consequatur  priusquam  Triennium  annis  sub  Medicina;  Professoribus 
in  hac  aut  in  alia  Academia  per  sex  operam  dederit,  scilicet : 

Anatomise  et  Chirurpia?,  Chemia?, 

Materiic  Medica'  ct  Pharmaceutics 
Medicina  Theoretics, 

-■■■'  Practical, 

Botanicee,  -----  Per  Curriculum  Trium  Mensiura. 
Mediciuffi  Clinica,  &c.  -  -  Per  Curriculum  Sex  Mensiuui. 

This  regulation  is  applicable  only  cd  by  the  Faculty,  and  support  his 
to  such  as  have  been  bound  regular  opinions  argumentatively, 
apprentices  to  some  of  the  members  5.  The  Inaugural  Dissertation coikcs 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Those  next  in  order,  which  being  defeud- 
who  have  not  been  so  bound,  are  re-  ed,  closes  the  trials. 

^ired  to  attend  foui'  years  at  the  Now,  in  all  this  there  seems  to 
Classes.  be  the  most  perfect  provision  made 

We  may  also  remark  here,  that  against  the  admission  of  unqualified 
the  same  number  of  years  is  requi-  persons  to  the  rank  of  Doctoratus ; 
red  from  those  who  merely  aspire  to  and  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
a  Surgical  Diploma ;  apprentices,  though  many  of  the  Graduates  aie 
such  as  those  above- described,  not  young  men  of  the  first-rate  abilities, 
being  required  to  attend  the  College  there  are  others  who  slip  through 
more  than  three  years,  nor  to  fee  the  this  long  process  of  filtration,  or 
Materia  Medica  Class ;  though  it  winnowing,  like  foul  grain,  that 
generally  is  attended  by  all  descrip-  escapes  sometimes  in  spite  of  every 
tious  of  Students,  and  most  dcserv-  precaution, 
edly  so,  being  one  of  the  most  im-  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this? 
portant  branches  of  Medical  educa-  The  reasons  are  the  following 
tion,  and  being  also  most  ably  taught  The  above  regulations  are  not  ra- 
by  the  present  Professor,  Dr  Dun-  dically  calculated  to  answer  the  end 
can,  junior.  •  in  view.  I  speak  more  particularly 

The  remaining  eight  articles,  re-  respecting  literary  qualifications.  No 
specting  the  subjects  upon  which  the  sufficient  and  proper  test  of  this  is 
candidate  is  examined,  the  time  and  required,  or  exacted ;  and  a  young 
manner  of  doing  so,  may  be  briefly  man  may  set  out  in  the  world  to 
enumerated  as  follows : —  pursue  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and 

1.  A  Question  is  proposed  in  pri-  arduous,  and  honourable,  of  profes- 
vate  to  the  candidate,  either  viva  sions,  with  his  mind  a  perfect  tahu'^ 
voce,"  or  on  paper,  regarding  tlie  la  rasa,  in  respect  to  every  thing  else 
'  various  topics  of  Medical  Science,  except  mere  professional  knowledge. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  ascertain  the  or  rather  the  skeleton  of  professional 
Student’s  literary  as  well  as  medical  knowledge ;  for  professional  know- 
knowledge.  ledge  there  cannot  be,  in  its  full  and 

S.  On  the  24th  of  June,  similar  true  import,  in  that  man  who  has 
questions  are  proposed  by  two  Pro-  learned  but  about  as  much  of  what 

lessors,  in  presence  of  the  Medical  it  concerns  the  Medical  man  to  know, 

Faculyr.  as  he  that  sets  himself  out  for  a  Pro- 

^  3.  Thereafter,  one  of  the  Apho-  fessor  of  Anatomy  does  of  his  profes- 
rismis  of  Hippocrates  is  proposed  for  sion,  when  be  has  never  extended 
explication,  and  a  Medical  question  his  study  farther  than  Osteology#  or 
to  be  answered,  and  supported  by  the  Doctrine  of  the  Bones, 
suitable  arguments.  Such  commen-  Why  the  preliminary  discipline  of 
tary  and  answer  are  to  be  given  in  a  liberal  education  should  not  be 
on  a  future  day.  made  as  imperative  and  necessary  ou 

^  4.  Next,  he  XQUst  illustrate  the  the  part  of  the  physician,  and  even 
history  of  certain  diseases  propos-  surgeon,  as  upon,  the  divine  aud 
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lawyer,  is  totally  unaccountable.  Is 
it  preteiulctl,  that,  if’  he  knows  Latin 
tnougli  to  make  out  his  prescription 
in  technical  terms, — if  he  knows  the 
language  of  the  botanist  and  che¬ 
mist,  and  can  explain  the  difference 
between  Anterior  and  Posterior, 
Dorsal,  Oural,  and  all  the  other 
“  als"  and  oids”  of  the  new  Ana¬ 
tomical  nomenclature, — if  he  learns 
by  heart  Dr  Hooper's  Glossary,  and 
gets  a  few  private  lessons  upon  a  page 
or  two  of  “  Celsus  de  re  Medica," 
that  he  shall  be  qualified  to  support, 
not  to  say  the  dignity  of  the  Medical 
profession,  but  his  own  respectabi¬ 
lity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  be 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  he 
has  made  bold  to  undertake,  and 
been  entrusted  with  by  others  holder 
diU‘^  Is  it  forgotten,  that  in  me¬ 
dicine,  as  in  law  and  divinity,  some 
of  the  most  learned  and  valuable 
works  are  printed  which  the  science 
jwsscsscs, — that  without  a  good  clas¬ 
sical  education,  not  speaking  of 
JiRtin  in  particular,  but  of  Greek 
also,  from  which  the  etymology  of 
so  many  medical  terms  is  derived, 
it  will  be  as  preposterous  to  expect 
that  the  physician  will  understand 
his  own  tools,  as  it  would  be  pro¬ 
nounced  ridiculous  in  a  man  who 
would  pretend  to  teach  the  English 
language  critically,  without  possess¬ 
ing  himself  a  knowledge  of  the  va¬ 
rious  fountain-heads  from  which  it 
derives  its  origin  ? 

But  putting  even  Greek  and  Latin 
out  of  the  question,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  physician's  being  ignorant 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  upon 
an  intimate  study  and  acquaintance 
with  which  so  much  of  his  success, 
and  dexterity,  and  reputation,  and 
feeling,  depends?  There  is  no  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  it  is  more  necessary 
to  apply  the  canons  of  a  sound  logic, 
pr  to  acquire  the  habits  of  accurate 
induction, — none  in  which  error  is 
more  pernicious, — and  none  exposed 
to  more  sources  of  fallacy.  Those 
exercises,  therefore,  which  refine  the 
taste,  which  give  freedom,  range, 
and  activity  to  the  mind,  form  a  ne¬ 
cessary  introduction  to  the  study  of 
tnedicine  as  a  liberal  science.  1 1  is 
tne  rectitude  of  judgment,  and  sense 
of  propriety,  which  this  education 
has  such  a  tendency  to  cultivate, 
^kat  give  the  public  the  very  best 


security  against  all  kinds  of  quackery, 
vulgar  pretensions,  and  low  arts. 

liut  of  all  preliminary  studies  that 
seem  to  be  essential  to  the  physician, 

1  know  none  that  deserves  to  be 
ranked  higher  than  the  study  of 
Physics  in  all  its  departments.  Che¬ 
mistry,  it  is  allowed,  is  enjoined  by 
the  “  Statuta  Sollennia  but  not  a 
word  is  tliere  about  its  twin-sister. 
Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  equal¬ 
ly  indispensable,  and  equally  attain¬ 
able.  AVheie  can  the  intelligent 
physician  turn  himself, — to  which  of 
Nature's  works  shall  he  direct  his 
attention,  that  he  shall  not  have  cause 
to  call  into  action  all,  and  more  than 
all,  of  the  information  that  a  half- 
year's  attendance  upon  a  Course  of 
Lectures  in  the  Natural  Philosophy 
Class  has  given  him  ?  The  study  of 
Nature,  in  all  her  shapes,  and  forms, 
and  appearances,  is  tne  proper  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  physician.  His  very 
designation  derives  its  origin  from 
the  correct  views  which  the  Ancients 
entertained  upon  this  subject.  They 
well  knew  the  importance  of  every 
means  of  assistance  in  their  profes-' 
sional  career  capable  of  being  derived 
from  such  collateral  study ;  and, 
accordingly,  a  physician  and  a  phi¬ 
losopher  with  them  was  one  and  the- 
same  thing.  And  if  a  knowledge  of' 
Natural  Philosophy  be  thus  neces¬ 
sary,  how  is  it  attainable  without  a 
sufficient  basis  in  mathematical  edu¬ 
cation  ?  Don't  let  be  urged,  that 
every  mathematician  who  practises 
physic  is  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  a 
celebrated,  but  visionary,  Aledical' 
gentleman,  once  connected  with  this 
same  College.  Few,  we  may  fairly 
and  fearlessly  promise,  will  carry 
their  disquisitions  so  far  as  to  en¬ 
tangle  themselves  in  perplexities,' 
which  every  fool  can  perceive,  but 
few  wise  heads  unravel.  Let  Dr 
Barclay's  Doctrines  upon  muscular 
motion  be  the  orthodox  creed"  ot 
such  as  cannot  either  prove  or  dis¬ 
prove,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the 
prodigious  conclusions  of  Pitcairn  s- 
Philosophy.  'fhat  the  muscular 
force  of  the  stomach,  for  example, 
should  be  equal,  at  least,  to  1 1 7 , 
lbs.  weight,  is  a  discovery  which 
will  require  rather  more  than  a  su¬ 
perficial  acquaintance  with  the  rules 
for  finding  compound  ratios,  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  or  invalidate. 
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Having  said  thus  much  in  regard  inento  turbinis/’  wo  have  tlic  Ust 
to  the  need  there  is  for  the  course  of  motto  possible  for  the  new  (Jraduaic 
study  being  amidilietl  tliat  should  fit  “  The  business  of  a  great  pliysi- 
a  man  for  Medical  degrees,  it  may  cian  at  present,”  says  an  intelligent 
be  enough  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  and  well-educated  writer,  “  is  often, 
that  nothing  less  than  a  full  and  re-  not  so  much  to  cure  diseases,  as  to 
gular  course  of  literary  and  philoso-  prevent  murders,  by  counteracting,  to 
phical  study  should  be  required,  and  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  teasing, 
rendered  indispensable,  as  a  prepara-  torturing,  experimenting  rage  of  busy 
tory  step  to^  the  obtaining  of  such  ignorance  and  presumption.  How 
degrees.  That  perhaps  too  much  many  liberal-bred  men  are  now  suf- 
time  would  be  lost  in  going  through  fering  from  the  swarms  of  half-cdu- 
these  preliminary  Classes  before  en-  cated  adventurers,  that  the  present 
tering  on  tlie  study  of  Medicine  is  imperfect  and  lame  system  of  Gra- 
true.  But  what  hinders  that  the  duation  lets  loose  to  prey  upon  the 
Student  of  Medicine  should  not,  at  public !”  As  a  conclusive  proof  of 
the  same  time,  be  a  Student  of  Polite  how  much  the  character  of  the  Me* 
Literature,  and  thus  be  qualified  to  dical  School  of  Edinburgh  sutlers, 
enter  upon  his  professional  duties,  from  no  regard  being  had  by  the 
if  not  exactly  at  twenty-one,  at  least  Exaininators  of  young  men  applying 
at  no  distant  period  beyond  that  for  Surgical  and  Medical  diplomas, 
age?  Even  were  the  conditions  “  nec  to  the  degree  of  collateral  education 
priusquam  ipse  annum  cetatis  suae  they  have  received,  may  be  mention* 
f/uintum  et  vigisimum,”  it  does  not  ed  the  fact,  that  though  the  Univer- 
appear  the  public  would  be  the  losers  sides  of  O^ord  and  Cambridge  bear 
thereby.  no  comparison  with  that  of  Edin* 

^  At  all  events,  there  is  an  impera-  burgh  as  a  School  of  Medicine, 
live  call  upon  the  powers  that  be  to  yet,  in  the  former  places,  a  Medi« 
rectify  and  improve  the  young  Medi-  cal  Degree  is  infinitely  more  high- 
cal  men's  general  education  in  some  ly  valued  thau  one  received  at  the 
shape  or  other.  What  can  be  more  latter. 

disgusting,  than  to  hear  the  reitera-  Indeed,  the  more  we  reflect  u|K)n 
ted  nonsense  and  arrogant  pretensions  the  subject,  the  more  shall  we  be 
of  Dr  This,  and  Dr  That,  in  every  convinced,  that  the  study  of  those 
public  paper,  and  to  see  it  posted  branches  of  education,  which  arc 
upon  every  public  place  in  town  ?  broadly  connected  with  human  na- 
AV hence  do  iliese  Luminaries  derive  ture,  which  improve  the  whole  man, 
their  consequence  ?  From  the  title  cultivate  his  reason,  and  refine  his 
of  M.  D.  To  what  shall  we  ascribe  taste,  form  the  only  true  foundation 
thdr  matchless  presumption  and  ef-  of  a  profession  that  has  any  claims 
frontery?  To  their  possessing  no-  to  the  character  of  liberal.  A  defect 
thing  besides  M.  D.  And  is  it  ar-  in  the  first  institution  is  irreparable; 
gued,  that  such  nuisances  are  few  in  and  if  the  mind  is  not  early  opened 
number,  compared  to  the  shoals  of  to  liberal  attainments,  when  it  « 
Medical  Graduates  issuing  from  the  pliant  and  susceptible,  the  seed-time 
“  Academic  Poiumria,”  like  the  ig  gone  for  ever.  Nothing  after 
yearly  influx  into  our  seas  of  the  planted  is  like  to  have  a  vigorous 
tinny  race  ?  We  answer,  that  for  shoot,  or  to  ‘  grow  with  our  growth, 
this  we  have  to  thank,  not  the  ‘‘  Sta-  and  strengthen  with  our  strength. 

tuu  Solennia,”  but  the  common  It  is  not  only  the  real  and  substan- 

sense  and  natural  feeling  of  decency  tial  advantages  which  education  con- 
in  these  same  ephemeral  and  un-  fers  that  is  to  be  taken  into  account, 
fledged  Doctors,  who  remind  me  of  Liberal-bred  men  in  other  pro^- 
Damo  in  the  play,  sions  soon  perceive  the  want  of  th 

Vertcrit  hunc  dominus,  momento  tur.  ^  Medical 

Whis  exit  Marau,  Damo.  their  status  in  society  accoramg  j* 

^  The  bad  effecU  of  this  opf »te  m 

Erase  “  verterit,  and  insert  co-  more  widely,  as  in  medicine  none 
ronat  in  its  place,  (if  no  oftence  be  can  judge  of  professional  attainments 
uken  .  by  the  Prosodist,)  and  for  but  professional  men.  Even  naturii 
Jaretts  give  us  Doctor,  and  mo-  good  sense,  which, 


pursued  in  the  Vnive 

♦  Thou^'h  no  science,  is  fairly  worth  the 
seven,* 

is  very  apt  to  be  sadly  upset  in  half- 
bred  men ;  so  that  in  this  cardinal 
point  they  are  decideilly  inferior  to 
people  who  have  had  no  education  at 
all.  These  are  safe  within  the  pale 
of  their  original  instincts  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Burke  has  well  remark¬ 
ed,  that  without  an  alliance  with 
literature,  there  is  often  something 
illiberal  that  clings  to  the  Sciences. 

In  Medicine,  the  want  of  this  alliance 
is  every  way  disastrous ;  it  not  only 
injures  the  best  interests  of  the 
science,  and  encourages  illiberal 
practices,  but  is  often  attended  with 
a  disgusting  coarseness  and  brutal 
ferocity  of  character. 

“  So  much  for  the  education  of  the 
Medical  Students  being  bettered. 
Hut  there  is  another  ground  of  ob¬ 
jection  against  the  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  hitherto  pursued,  in  regard  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  checks  upon 
the  attendance  of  the  Students,  so  as 
to  ensure  their  profiting  by  the  means 
of  instruction  afforded  them,  what¬ 
ever  these  may  be.  It  is  notorious, 
that,  till  of  late,  so  very  lax  were  the 
regulations  respecting  attendance, 
that  a  Student  might  come  from  Ire¬ 
land,  and  more  than  one  have  come 
from  Ireland  at  the  first  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion, — entered  their  names, — and  re¬ 
turned  straight  home  again  with 
their  tickets  in  their  pockets ;  thus 
saving  themselves  the  expense  of 
living  in  Edinburgh  during  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  to  hear  lectures,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  they  thought  they  could  easily 
dispense  with,  by  reading  books 
upon  the  same  subjects  at  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  fire-side.  In  this  way  many 
young  men  actually  passed  the  re¬ 
quisite  period  of  study,  and  then 
came  to  Edinburgh  for  the  last  time 
to  be  taken  on  trials. 

“A  young  man  may  still  finish 
his  course  of  Medical  studies,  with- 
put  ever  having  been  once  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  his  Teach¬ 
ers,  except  when  he  calls  upon  them 
^’iih  his  fee.  There  are  no  steps 
^en  to  command  his  attention  or 
enforce  his  application ;  he  is  not 
^cd  upon  to  report  progress,  exer- 
ei«  bis  mind,  or  to  acquire  any  in¬ 
tellectual  habits  connected  witn  his 
ptoft.*8sion ;  be  is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
passive  hearer  of  lectures,  without 
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any  mental  discipline.  This  arises 
from  the  established  usage  of  teach¬ 
ing  by  lecture,  instead  of  calling  on 
the  Student  to  exercise  his  own  mind, 
or  labour  with  his  own  hands.  I  do 
not  state  it,  therefore,  as  a  charge 
against  the  Professors,  but  1  state  it 
as  a  radical  defect  in  the  training  of 
youth,  which  imperiously  calls  for  a 
remedy. 

“  I  am  far  from  wishing  lectures  to 
be  given  up ;  on  the  contrary,  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  by  men  of  eminence, 
selected  for  their  superior  talents,  to 
discharge  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
all  duties,  that  of  teaching  youth, 
— giving  the  first  impulse  to  their 
minds,  and  inspiring  them  with  the 
same  zeal  they  feel  themselves,  are 
certainly  of  high  value.  There  is 
something  cordial  and  animating  in 
being  under  the  same  roof  with  men 
of  this  description  ;  they  stand  forth 
as  living  models  for  imitation,  and 
excite  a  kindred  spirit  in  their  hear¬ 
ers.  Every  young  man  feels  the  re¬ 
spect  he  has  for  his  Teacher  reflected 
on  the  science  he  professes,  just  as  a 
contempt  of  him  would  inevitably 
damp  every  generous  feeling,  wither 
his  faculties,  and  go  far  to  ruin  his 
zeal  for  honourable  distinction  in  hia 
profession. 

“  But  while  thus  much  in  favour  of 
lectures  is  conceded,  it  must  be  per¬ 
ceived  how  defective  every  system  of 
education  must  be  where  young  men 
are  not  called  upon  for  any  thing 
more  than  to  be  mere  hearers.  In^ 
deed  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  they  are  so 
fully  convinced  of  this,  that  lectures 
are  considered  as  merely  formal,  and 
altogether  secondary  to  the  effective 
education  of  the  place,  which  is  main¬ 
ly  entrusted  to  private  examinations. 
Every  person  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  economy  of  the  human  mind 
must  be  aware,  that  without  that 
mental  training  which  frequent  ex¬ 
aminations  and  exercises  can  alone 
ensure,  education  must  be  iu  a  greet 
measure  a  dead  letter.  The  best 
Teachers  and  best  Professors  have 
given  their  uniform’  testimony  to 
this.  Beattie  affirms  that  his  pupils 
were  much  more  benefitted  by  his 
examinations  than  by  his  lectyros. 
Lowth,  in  an  oration  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  expressly  apolo¬ 
gises  for  the  Professors  not  leciu- 
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ring,  from  the  superior  advantages  of 
private  tuition;  Johnson  remarks, 
that  ^people  have  how-a-ilays  got 
ft  strange  opinion,  that  every  thing 
should  be  taught  by  lectures  ;  and  1 
cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so 
much  good  as  reading  the  books 
from  which  they  are  taken.  I  know 
nothing  that  can  be  best  taught  by 
lectures,  except  where  experiments 
are  to  be  shewn.*  And  Goldsmith, 
who  is  said  to  be  always  wise  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  observes,  ‘that  teach¬ 
ing  by  lecture^  as  in  Edinbnrghi  may 
make  men  learned,  but  that  instruct¬ 
ing  by  examindlioris,  as  in  Oxford, 
■'WILL  make  them  so,  even  against 
their  inclination.*  The  method  of 
teaching  adopted  by  an  eminent  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Professor  Jardine,  and  followed  up, 
with  admirable  effect,  by  his  succes¬ 
sor,  has  great  merit  in  this  respect.** 
I  have  made  this  quotation  from  a 
liCtter  directed  to  the  Honourable 
the  Patronsof  theUniversity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on’  the  reform  of  Medical 
education,  by  Dr  Reid ;  and  I  have 
done  so  for  two  reasons  ;  the  first  of 
■which  is,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
author  appear  to  me  perfectly  just, 
and  'well  expressed  ;  and  the  second 
is,  that,  disposed  as  I  am  to  go  along 
with  him  in  all  he  has  said,  I  cannot 
go  the  length  of  supposing  such  an 
’  unconscionable  reform  as  the  Doctor 
unblushingly  prescribes.  His  words 
are  : — **  1  propose,  with  the  view  of 
•rendering  this  an  efficient  school, 
that  each  Professor,  instead  of  being 
called  upon  to  teach  one  hour  a-day 
for  about  five  months,  shall  be  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  teach  or  six  hours 
each  day,  one  for  lecture  and  four 
for  private  intercourse  w'ith  his  Pu¬ 
pils  ;  taking  them  in  such  subdivi¬ 
sions  as  may  enable  him  to  ascertain 
the  progress  of  each.  This  would 
be  attended  with  incalculable  advan¬ 
tages;  it  would  awaken  Students 
'from  their  slumbers,  and  give  a  new 
spring  and  energy  to  the  School.  The 
'Professors  wilt  snre/i/  never  prudge 
the  additional  labour ;  for  what  is 
'four  or  five  hours  a-day  for  five  days 
in*  the  week,  and  this  only  for  five 
months,  compared  with  the  labours 
and  anxious  mental  exertions  of  our 
-judges,  lawyers,  and  divines  .?’* 

Now  this  is  really  too  much  ;  it  is 
-io^much  per  se,  and  too  much,  we 


cannot  but  suspect,  for  the  sobir 
sense  of  the  Doctor  himself.  To  say 
that  “  the  Professors  nill  sureJtf 
never  ^udge  the  ailditional  lalwur 
of  five  to  one,  is  to  expose  bimself 
not  only  to  ridicule,  but  to  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy.  For  who  that 
possess  the  talents,  and  so  large  a 
share  of  public  confidence  in  regani 
to  their  professional  skill,  would 
think  for  one  moment  to  forego  the 
emoluments  of  practice  by  tying 
themselves  five  or  six  hours  a-ilay  to 
a  Class  }  No  ;  if  Dr  Reid  expects  to 
see  the  Medical  chairs  occupied  for 
so  large  a  portion  of  time  daily,  he 
may  begin  as  soon  as  he  pleases  to 
reconcile  to  his  satisfaction  the  re¬ 
form  he  aims  at,  brought  about  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  the  l*rofessor- 
ships  are  enjoyed  by  Gentlemen  whose 
other  avocations  do  not  seem  likely 
to  interfere  with  their  collegiate  du¬ 
ties.  In  other  words,  he  must  bo 
contented  with  Professors  who  will 
be  good  for  neither  one  thing  nor 
another,  but  who  will  perform  the 
tasks  they  respectively  undertake ; 
like  a  certain  clown,  who,  conscious 
of  his  awkwardness  in  the  art  of 
bowing,  was  always  in  the  habit  of 
observing  to  his  superiors,  by  way 
of  apology,  “  I  canna  do  it  well,  bat 
ye’ll  get  the  mair  o't,**  and  accord¬ 
ingly  made  up  in  quantity  what  was 
deficient  in  quality. 

Were  it  necessary,  we  might  shew 
that  even  could  qualified  men  be  got 
who  should  agree  to  Dr  Reid’s  plan 
of  reform,  in  regard  to  the  article  of 
time,  yet  the  idea  about  “  private 
intercourse**  seems  to  beva^etod 
uto{fian,  and  incapable  of  being  rea¬ 
lized  to  the  extent  he  seems  to  ima¬ 
gine  ;  for  the  Professor  would  re¬ 
quire  to  have  more  than  the  patience 
of  Job,  who  could  remain  five,  or 
even  four  hours  at  once,  exerdsingi 
upon  the  business  of  the  day,  ® 
of  some  three,  four,  or  five  hundrw 
students,  in  what  manner  soever  Rr 

'Reid  might  “  subdivide**  them  w 

his  hand.  But  perhaps  it  will 
answered,  that  the  Professor  need  »ot, 
unless  he  thinks  fit,  make  for  him¬ 
self  so  long  a  sederunt; — * 
•may  take  in  his  Students  atdiw^* 
ent  parts  of  the  day,  and  thus  lesv 
himself  some  time  interval 
creation  :  very  true ;  he 
if  tliere  is  nothing  fiirther  to  be  con- 


Fithrtd,  but  how  such  and  such  a 
jK>riioii  of  time  daily,  say  six  hoursi, 
is  to  l)c  divided  into  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  ]>arts.  But  surely  the 
author  of  tliis  scheme  has  not  for¬ 
gotten,  that  the  Students  who  attend 
any  given  Class  will  not  be  disposed 
to  forego  the  advantage  of  all  tlte 
other  Classes  at  the  University,  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  sake  of  being  examined  in 
one.  He  cannot  have  forgotten,  that 
in  ninety-nine  cases  in  the  hundred, 
the  Students  who  attend,  for  instance, 
an  Anatomical  Class,  are  also  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  Chemical  ; 
and  that  a  double  Course  of  Ana¬ 
tomy  is  generally  given  in  the  same 
Session  ;  and  consequently,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  no  other  classes  of  any 
description  were  attended,  and  that 
no  private  dissections  were  practised, 
and  that  there  was  no  private  busi¬ 
ness,  in  short,  of  any  kind,  to  occupy 
a  share  of  the  Student’s  attention,— 
I  say,  he  cannot  have  forgotten, 
that  even  after  making  all  these 
suppositions,  were  the  lecturer  to  de¬ 
vote  but  an  hour  at  a  time  to  the 
examination  of  the  first  subdivision, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  an  hour  or 
two  of  relaxation  to  himself,  com¬ 
mence  with  the  second  division,  and 
so  on  to  the  fifth,  with  equal  inter¬ 
vals  between  each,  he  would  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  deny  himself,  and  perhaps 
more  than  one  of  his  young  friends, 
the  pleasure  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
article  of  dinner,  during  the  months 
of  half  the  year :  but  perhaps  this, 
by  the  bye,  may  be,  not  an  oversight 
ol  the  Doctor's,  but  a  wise  provision, 
to  the  end  that,  by  stinting  the  ma¬ 
terial  aliment,  the  Teacher  may  dis- 
^K?nse  a  more .  abundant  supply  of 
d»ai  which  is  intellectual,  and  that 
the  taught  may  practically  learn 
‘‘  sibi  surama  boni  est."  That 
it  is  not  “  UnctA  venisse  patella 
semper,"  as  Persius  expresses  it ; 
t'or,  in  the  words  of  Flaccus,  “  bene 
^nasse  but  that  the  summum 
honuna  of  earthly  good  things  consists 
m  treasuring  up,  in  t^e  capacious 
jeceptacle  of  the  brain,  the  dear- 
bought  dis^veries  of  the  healing  art. 

But  while  we  cannot  have  the 
^ntdenoe  to  propose  thst  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Professors  should  be  required  to 
|pve  fire  or  six  hours  a-day  to  the 
instruction  of  their  respective  Classes, 
even  though  this  wovild  be  attended 
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with  advantages,  which  it  cu  taiidy 
would  not,  we  roust  do  Dr  Reid 
the  justice  to  say,  that  his  scheme, 
if  only  reduced  to  moderaUon,  is 
highly  deserving  of  notice,  and  might 
be  partially  acted  upon  with  much 
success.  Were  the  Professors  of 
Medicine  to  allow  just  one  hour 
more  than  tliey  do,  making  two  in 
all,  (and  more  than  this  would  be 
as  useless  as  unreasonable,)  to  the 
instruction  of  their  pupils, — were 
they  to  devote  this  second  hour  to 
examinations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
last  lecture, — and  were  they  to  con¬ 
duct  these  examinations  in  present 
of  all  tlieir  class,  not  in  “  subdivi¬ 
sions"  of  it, — and,  further,  were 
they  to  leave  it  optional  to  all  to  be 
examined  or  not,  as  each  felt  inclin¬ 
ed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best 
eft'ects  would  accrue  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  alteration. 

But  it  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  attended  this  University,  that 
in  such  Classes  as  are  examined,  there 
are  many  of  the  young  men  who, 
from  modesty  or  ignorance,  will  not 
submit  to  be  thus  taken  to  task  ; 
and  many  others,  again,  who  think 
themselves  above  it,  and  look  upon 
such  examinations  as  fitted  pro^rly 
for  school-boys  and  children.  Those, 
however,  from  curiosity  itself,  if  it 
were  from  notliing  else,  would  be 
willing  to  hear  their  Class-mates  ex¬ 
amined,  and  from  this  they  would 
derive  no  small  information  them¬ 
selves.  Hence,  it  seems  the  most 
prudent  and  efiectual  way,  to  invite 
the  WHOLE  CLASS  to  attend  at  the 
hour  of  examination,  and  to  propose 
the  questions  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  those  shall  answer  who  are  roost 
anxious  to  distinguish  themselves, 
and  best  prepared  to  do  so  ;  making 
it  a  rule  to  call  no  names,  bat  to 
leave  to  the  free-will  of  all  to  speak, 
or  to  be  silent 

Dr  Reid  does  not  seem  to  be  more 
fortunate  in  another  favourite  idea 
of  his,  respecting  the  multiplication 
of  Professorships.  That  such  has  a 
manifest  and  necessary  tendency  to 
**  impose  an  additional  tax  upon 
education,"  is  certain.  But  it  is 
just  such  a  tax  as  we  should  like  to 
see ; — such  s  tax  ss  would  most  efieo- 
tually  accomplish  Dr  Reid's  wishes 
towards  bettering  the  edncaikm  of 
the  Medical  profession  in  geosnl i 
3  M 
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such  a  tax  as  would  rid  the  public 
of  that  most  fulsome  part  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  tlie  **  swarms  (to  use  the  Doc¬ 
tor's  own  words)  of  h^f-educated  ad¬ 
venturers,  whom  the  present  super¬ 
ficial  system  of  teaching  lets  loose  to 
prey  on  the  public."  That  the 
teasing,  torturing,  experimenting 
rage  of  busy  ignorance  and  pre¬ 
sumption,"  is  confined,  in  our  day,  to 
a  comparatively  small  circle  to  what 
it  was  forty  years  ago,  when  a  six 
month's  residence  in  the  metropolis, 
and  a  few  lectures  upon  some  com¬ 
mon-place  topics,  qualified,  or,  at 
least  were  held  sufficient  to  qua¬ 
lify,  the  Medical  Student  to  com¬ 
mence  his  experimenting  career  in 
some  country  village  and  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  district,  we  have  to  thank 
those  regulations  which  have  made 
it  imperative  on  the  candidate  for  a 
surgeon's  diploma  to  avail  himself 
of  this  multiplication  of  Professor¬ 
ships."  We  cannot,  therefore,  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Doctor’s  asseveration, 
that  the  splitting  of  the  Sciences, 
connected  with  Medicine,  into  many 
separate  Professorships,  is  attended 
with  most  serious  evils."  We  do 
not  see  that,  by  any  of  the  Professor¬ 
ships  as  yet  instituted,  “  the  Stu- 
.  dent  is  rather  confounded  than  in¬ 
formed,  or  that  he  is  fixed  down  to 
petty  details,  at  the  expense  of  those 
•  elementary  principles  which  form  the 
proper  ground-work  of  education." 

If  there  be  any  one  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Professorships  more  than  another 
to  which,  from  the  scope  of  Dr 
Reid  s  arguments,  we  should  suppose 
him  particularly  to  allude,  It  seems 
to  be  that  one  which  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  Illustration  of  the  Theory  of 
Physic.  This  subject,  which  does 
not  admit,  so  well  as  the  others,  of 
actual  experiments,  and  which  the 
matter-of-fact-man"  may  there¬ 
fore  be  pleased  to  designate  as  super¬ 
erogatory,  is,  in  reality,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Medical  Profes¬ 
sorships  in  the  eyes  of  him  who 
means  to  learn  his  profession  “  rad- 
and  to  go  at  once  to  the 
fountain-head  for  tlie  solution  of  the 
doubts  and  difiiculties  which  must 
^Dstantly  be  presenting  themselves 
in  the  course  of  bis  practice.  It  is 
a  Professorship  which  involves  a 
^rge  field  of  roost  interesting  and 
iiflporuuit,  matter,— matter  which 


could  not  but  be  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  in  whatever  hands  it  were 
entrusted,  but  particularly  so  when 
the  peculiar  province  of  one  of  the 
first  physicians  of  the  day  in  any 
country — the  venerable  and  learned 
Father  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Edinburgh  at  present.  That  chair, 
which  has  been  dignified  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  names  of  Doctors  Potter- 
field  and  St.  Clair, — by  the  illus¬ 
trious  and  immortal  names  of  Cullen 
and  the  two  Gregories,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  famous  by  that  of 
its  present  Professor,  who  has,  much 
to  his  own  credit,  and  the  advantage 
of  his  numerous  pupils,  taught  Me¬ 
dicine,  in  all  its  branches,  for  a 
period  almost  as  long  as  the  ordinary 
life  of  man. 

,  It  requires  no  common  skill  to 
pilot  the  young  aspirant  after  Medi¬ 
cal  honours  Uirough  the  absurd, 
though  long-received  hypotheses  id 
Bellini  and  his  mathematical  sect, 
— through  the  visionary  theory  oi 
Stahl,  and  the  erroneous  doctrines  ol 

Boerhaave.  It  requires  no  ordinary 
talent  to  grapple  with  those  branches 
of  science  which  have  the  most  im¬ 
mediate  tendency  to  elucidate  the 
animal  economy  ; — it  requires  no 
ordinary  measure  of  knowledge  de¬ 
rived  from  experience,  and  no  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  and  experience  of  others, 
to  be  able  to  illustrate,  by  facts  and 
observations,  a  subject  which  stands 
so  particularly  in  need  of  such  illus¬ 
tration  as  that  of  Pathological  Phy¬ 
siology,  and  the  doctrines  regarding 
the  principal  functions  of  the  most 
important  organs  of  the  human  body; 
and  it  requires  no  ordinary  powers 
of  reasoning  to  draw  the  right  con¬ 
clusions  from  these  facts  and  obser¬ 
vations, — to  apply  them  respectively 
to  the  subject  which  they  are  each 
best  calculated  to  explain, — ^to  ar¬ 
range  them  under  distinct  heads,  and 
prevent  them  from  bewildering  the 
mind  of  the  Student,  rather  than 
enlightening  it.  .  . 

We  have  thought  it  but  just  wd 
fair  to  say  thus  much  in  vindication 
of  that  quarter  which  seems  to  be  most 

assailable  by  the  insinuations  contai^ 

ed  in  the  above  “  plan  of  refonw» 
not  Uiat  the  “  butchering  of  caU  an  ^ 
dogs,  and  other  such  nick-n^  ex* 
periments,"  (so  mucli  coroplauicd  oi 
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by  the  author,)  might  not  be  referred 
to  ail  Anatomical  or  Surgical,  as  well 
as  a  riiysiological  Class;  but  be¬ 
cause  the  **  details’*  in  the  two  for¬ 
mer  arc  less  liable  to  appear  to  the 
suiH'rticial  observer  unimportant, 
than  they  are  in  the  latter.  And 
though  Dr  Reid’s  good  sense,  and 
general,  as  well  as  professional  know¬ 
ledge,  are  a  sufficient  guard  to  his 
mind  against  a  disposition  to  under¬ 
value  physiological  details,  yet  many 
of  those  to  whom  his  paper  was  ad¬ 
dressed  were  not  equally  prepared 
to  construe  his  words  in  the  sense 
vvhich  he  perhaps  intended  them  to 
convey. 


I  intended  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  other  two  Faculties  in  our  Univer¬ 
sity— those  of  Law  and  Divinity — in 
this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  ;  but 
having  extended  the  paper  farther 
than  1  contemplated,  1  shall  confine 
myself  chiefly  to  a  few  observations 
ujwn  the  latter. 

The  Theological  Faculty  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  consists  of  three  Professor¬ 
ships  with  the  Students  of  Divinity. 
The  Professorships  are  those  of — 
1st,  Divinity,  strictly  so  called  ;  2d, 
(hurch  History;  and  3d,  Oriental 
Languages. 

The  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweed- 
dale  require,  that  all  Theological  Stu¬ 
dents,  who  come  before  any  of  the 
l‘resbyteries  within  their  bounds,  shall 
have  attended  the  Church- History 
(  lass  as  refplarly  as  that  of  Divinity, 
together  with  at  least  one  Session  at 
Hebrew.  This  regulation  is  not  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  Sy- 
nwl.  The  attendance  upon  a  Church- 
History  Class  is  not,  at  other  Univer¬ 
sities,  held  equally '  indispensable  to 
the  obtaining  the  privilege  of  license ; 
and  many  Presbyteries  are  satisfied 
with  the  simple  requirements  of  the 
laws  of  the  General  Assembly  upon 
ffie  subject,  which  apply  solely  to 
the  Divinity  Class,  and  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  the  Scottish  Universities 
alike,  viz.  That  the  Student  of  Di- 
vinity,  after  having  spent  the  requi- 
^te  period  of  at  least  four  years 
at  the  Literary  ’  and  Philosophical 
shall  thereafter  attend  a 
Ihvinity  Class  for  not  less  than 
three  full  Sessions,  and  a  partial  Ses-* 
>  or,  in '  case  of  the  Student’s 


avocations,  or  other  circumstaiicf  s, 
rendering  it  imjiossihlc  for  him  to 
give  regular  attendance,  that  he  at¬ 
tend  the  Divinity- Hall  six  partial 
Se^ions  instead. 

A  full  Session  at  the  Divinity- 
Hall  is  a  period  of  time  differing  in 
length  in  different  Universities.  Here 
it  is  commonly  about  four  months. 
In  Aberdeen,  it  is  no  more  than 
three ;  and  at  Glasgow  it  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  extended  to  about  five.  The 
partial  Sessions  again  are,  in  fact,  no 
time  at  all,  as  the  Student  may  re¬ 
turn  to  the  country  immediately 
after  enrolling  his  name  in  the  Al¬ 
bum,  which  may  be  done  the  same 
day  that  he  comes  to  town.  This  is 
a  necessary  and  excellent  regulation, 
inasmuch  as,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Divinity-Students  being  almost 
all  engaged  either  as  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  Teachers,  their  time  is  not  in 
their  own  hands,  nor  their  means 
always  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  full  Sessions. 
Those,  however,  who,  from  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  seat  of  learning,  or  other 
causes,  arc  able  to  give  regular  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Hall,  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  pursuit  of  their  stu¬ 
dies  which  the  others  want ;  and  as 
no  fee  is  exacted  for  the  Church- 
History  Class,  the  Students  have  no 
grounds  of  excuse  who  deny  them¬ 
selves  the  profit  of  attending  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  attend  the 
other  two. 

The  business  of  the  Divinity 
Class  consists  in  the  Students  deli¬ 
vering  discourses  before  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  upon  subjects  prescribed  ‘  by 
him,  and  in  the  Professor  reading 
lectures  two  days  in  the  week  upon 
Theological  topics.  Each  Student' 
is  required,  during  his  attendance  at 
the  Hall,  to  deliver  five  discourses, 
which  have  for  their  object  to  satisfy 
the  Professor  respecting  the  attain-' 
ments  of  his  Class  in  Classical  learn¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  in  Theology  ;  for 
this  purpose,  the  discourses  are  as 
follow : —  ^  ’ 

•  1.  A  homily,  or  philosophical 
dissertation,  upon  some  abstract 
Theolt^cal  doctrine. 

2.  A  popular  sermon,  or  such  a 
discourse  as  is  suited  to  a  mixed  as¬ 
sembly. 

3.  A  lecture. 

-  4*.  An  exercise  and  addition,  or. 


^oUceit  oj  the  Sysietn  oj Eductiiwn 


QApiU 


a  critical  analysis  of  a  fiassage  in  the  hour  to  himself,  has  the  best  efTiTts 
Greek  New  Testament,  together  with  in  promoting  his  scholars’  improve, 
a  paraphrase  of  it,  and  a  statement  mentjo-^namely,  that  of  reading  the 
of  the  doctrines  it  contains.  And,  discourseorexercisecarefullvathoine 


5.  An  exegesis,  or  a  Latin  dis* 
coarse. 

This  last  is  always  expected  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  prayer  in  the 
same  language. 

These  exercises  being  performed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Professor, 
the  Student  receives  a  certificate  to 
that  efiect,  which  also  mentions  the 
length  of  time  he  attended  the  Hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  presented 
to  whichever  Presbytery  he  belongs. 


discourse  or  exercise  carefully  athome, 
and  committing  to  paper  the  re-’ 
marks  which  have  then  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind.  These  re¬ 
marks  and  corrections  he  reads 
fore  the  Class,  after  the  discourse  has 
been  delivered. 

The  Oriental  Languages  are  taught 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Brunton  in  a  manner 
particularly  pleasing  and  effectual. 
To  the  most  unvaried  amenity  of 
manners,  and  polite  attention  to  his 
Students,  he  adds  a  perfect  example  of 


as  a  warrant  to  them  for  taking  him  that  peculiar  and  indescribable  faci- 

upon  probationary  trials.  lity  with  which  some,  though  very 

The  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  few,  public  Teachers  are  gifted,  of 
in  the  Church- History  Class  is  very  smootning  down  the  asperities  of  a 
extensive,  and  contains  a  most  cora^  not-always-pleasant  occupation.  In 
plete  history  of  the  Church.  It  oe^  other  words,  he  conducts  the  busi- 
cupies  three  full  Sessions,  and  is  ren»  ness  of  the  Class  in  such  a  manner 
dered  botli  agreeable  and  instruc-  as  tells  pretty  clearly,  that  if  be  is 
tive,  by  embracing  much  doctrinal  well  qualifieil  for  his  situation  as  a 
matter,  and  by  exhibiting,  in  a  clear  Scholar,  he  is  no  less  so  by  his  skill 
and  full  light,  the  critical  opinions  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
o(  the  most  eminent  authors  upon  mind.  By  conducting  the  studies  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  more  the  second  Class  at  the  same  sitfing 
immediate  province  of  the  Chair,  as  with  those  of  the  first,  there  is  a 
well  as  by  containing  the  valuable  double  and  most  important  advantage 
result  of  the  Professor’s  own  studies,  gained,  that  of  keeping  the  more  ad- 
The  care  and  anxiety  which  Dr  Men  vanced  side  in  mind  of  what  they 
klejohn  uniformly  manifests  for  the  had  done,  and  presenting  a  good 
improvement  of  his  pupils,  is  truly  stimulus  to  the  junior  department  to 
praise-worthy  and  exemplary ;  and  arrive  at  the  attainments  of  their 
if  there  be  any  thing  calculated  to  elders.  By  the  same  means,  the  lat- 
enliance  their  respect  for  him  as  a  ter,  to  whom  the  Doctor  entrusts  the 
Teacher,  and  their  affection  to  him  charge  of  determining  the  prize  for 
as  a  Friend,  it  is  the  readiness  and  general  merit  in  the  younger  Stu- 
alacrity  which  he  always  shews  to  dents,  become,  not  only  respected  as 
promote  their  views  and  prospects  in  fellow-Students,  but  their  acquain- 
after  life.  tance  is  cultivated,  and  their  good 

He  gives  a  greater  number  of  lec-  opinion  made  a  matter  of  no  small 
lures  tnan  were  ever  given  by  any  of  ambition. 

his  predecessors,  and  exacts  nothing  Dr  Brunton  and  his  immediate 
from  the  Students  for  his  trouble,  predecessor.  Di  Moodie,  have  both 


if  there  be  any  thing  calculated  to  elders.  By  the  same  means,  the  lat- 
enliance  their  respect  for  him  as  a  ter,  to  whom  the  Doctor  entrusts  the 
Teacher,  and  their  affection  to  him  charge  of  determining  the  prize  for 
as  a  Friend,  it  is  the  readiness  and  general  merit  in  the  younger  Stu- 
alacrity  which  he  always  shews  to  dents,  become,  not  only  respected  as 
promote  their  views  and  prospects  in  fellow-Students,  but  their  acquain- 
after  life.  tance  is  cultivated,  and  their  good 

He  gives  a  greater  number  of  lec-  opinion  made  a  matter  of  no  small 
lures  tnan  were  ever  given  by  any  of  ambition. 

his  predecessors,  and  exacts  nothing  Dr  Brunton  and  his  immediate 
from  the  Students  for  his  trouble,  predecessor,  Di  Moodie,  have  both 
With  a  view  to  improve  them  in  the  differed  in  the  system  of  teaching 
art  of  C(unp<^ition,  as  well  as  to  call  Hebrew  from  that  plan  which  I*ro- 
their  attention  more  closely  to  the  fessor  Robertson  used.  The  latter 
business  of  the  Course,  he  is  in  the  was  partial  to  the  Masoretic  punc- 
babit  of  prescribing  subjects  for  dis-  tuation,  and  endeavoured,  but  with- 
courses  to  his  Students,  and  is  roost  out  much  success,  to  encourage  a 
pains-taking  in  the  means  he  era-  taste  for  this  most  tasteless  ^  *11 
ploys,  for  neither,  on  the  one  band,  insipid  articles  in  the  Univereity  of 
hurting  the  feelings  of  the  Students  Edinbuigb.  Dr  Moodie,  it  is  said, 
by  a  hasty  and  unfair  criticism,  nor,  succeeded  in  reviving  the  know- 
on  the  other,  suffmng  real  merit  to  ledge  of  this  sacred  laiigo*g^» 
be  slurred  over  by  a  superffeial  and  hit  successor  has  sctleusly  prosecii- 
general  review.  He  has  projected  a  ted  the  accomplishment  of  the  lajor 
plan  which,  though  of  no  small  la-  object.  The  good  effects  of  his  sk» 
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nii(1  cxfrtionB  are  sensibly  felt  ui  like  a  tolerable  salary  attached  to 
this  part  of  the  country.  it ;  the  Professor  being  entitled  to 

The  Theological  Faculty  possess  draw  from  the  tithes  of  the  parish 
a  library  distinct  from  that  entitled  of  St.  Cuthbert  s  (one  of  the  roost 
the  College  Library/*  to  which  opulent  in  Scotland)  on  an  arerage, 
all  Students  of  Divinity  have  accesa,  about  £.300  a-year  ;  while  scarcely 
without  lodging  any  deposit,  as  is  any  other  of  the  Professors  draws 
(lone  in  the  other.  They  are  also  more  than  £.60  or  £.100  a-year  of 
entitled  to  two  or  three  volumes  at  fixed  salary  from  the  revenues  of  the 
once ;  and  for  this  privilege  there  is  city.  For  the  remainder  of  their  in- 
mid  by  each  Student  that  matricu-  come  they  must  depend  on  the  fees 
htes  at  the  Hall,  a  fee  of  ten  shil-  of  the  Students,  which,  in  all  the  Me- 
lings,  which  is  said  to  be  laid  out  in  dical.  Law,  and  roost  of  the  Literary 
encreasing  the  stock  of  books.  This  and  Philosophical  Classes,  are  four 
ten  shillings  of  annual  contribution  guineas  each  Class  per  Session.  I 
from  all  Students,  whether  regular  am  aware  that  several  foreigners  of 
or  irregular,  together  with  two  distinction  have  resorted  to  our  Uni¬ 
guineas  of  fee  for  admittance  to  the  versity,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
Hebrew  Class,  and  Janitor's  fees,  studying  Public  or  International  Law 
is  all  that  the  Students  of  Divinity  and  Political  Economy.  Their  sur- 
are  called  upon  to  pay  at  College,  prise  and  mortification  may  well  be 
1  mean  during  their  Theolt^ical  conceived,  when  they  found  that  the 

Course.  _  Chair  of  the  former  branch  of  study, 

'  though  occupied,  was  held  by  one 

In  the  department  of  Law  there  whose  only  concern  with  the  busi- 
are  four  Professorships :  1st,  Public  ness  of  the  Chair  was  to  draw  the 
or  International  Law  :  9d,  Civil  or  liberal  and  unearned  salary  attached 
Homan  Law :  3d,  Scots  Municipal  to  it,  and  that  there  existed  no  Pro^ 
La\V ;  and,  4ih,  Conveyancing.  The  fessorship  of  the  latter  at  all,  in  that 
chairs  of  the  three  latter  Professor-  very  city  where  the  father  of  modem 
ships  are  filled  by  gentlemen  of  great  Political  Economy  lived  so  long,  and 
talents  and  high  respectability,  and  where,  at  this  very  da^,  some  of  its 
the  Classes,  especially  that  of  Scots  oiost  successful  cultivators  dwell. 
Law,  are  attended  by  a  numerous  These  things  should  not  be  j  and  I 
concourse  of  Students.  No  course  trust  that  ere  long,  the  refonning  and 
of  lectures  has  been  delivered  by  liberal  spirit  of  the  times  will  make 
the  Professor  of  Public  Law  for  many  its  way  so  far  among  the  patrons  of 
years,  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  this  University,  as  to  lead  them  to  a 
the  only  Professorship  in  the  Uni-  thorough  probing  and  rectification 
versity  which  is  utterly  dormant,  of  abuses,  wliethcr  these  be  attribu- 
Anotherpcculiarity  attends  this  chair,  table  to  the  silent  changes  of  time, 
which  is,  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  or  the  intentional  n^lect  and  faults 
the  University  which  has  any  thing  of  men. 

jHtjrntng. 

The  Mom  is  waken'd ;  but  as  yet  she  lies 
Moveless  behind  her  curtain  of  bright  doods. 

Like  a  young  beauty,  when  her  hdf-oped  eyes— 

That  find  no  object  near  worth  shining  on — 

A  soft  moist  veil  of  sleepy  splendour  shrouds. 

The  gentle  dew  its  nightly  task  has  done. 

And  from  the  bells  of  sweet  flowers ^where  it  lay. 

And  from  the  grass  as  richly  gemm'd  as  they,  ...  .. 

Soars  up  again  to  temper  the  wild  ray 

Of  the  nerce  Noon's  intolerable  eye.  ^  i  i 

No  wing  is  seen ;  but  the  lark  soars  on  hi^h, 

And  loud  o'er  all  the  chorus  of  sweet  voices,  i  . 

The  cudtoo's  musical  monotony 
Still  echoes  its  own  hollowness,  while  sky. 

Stream,  wood,  glade,  each  alike,  over  Day  s  birth  rejoic^ 

r . 


There  is  no  need  of  descanting 
long  upon  the  advantages  of  Friend¬ 
ship.  Tliat,  indeed,  would  be  to  guard 
a  title  that  was  rich  before.  How 
friendship  may  best  be  preserved  is 
the  present  question  ;  and  a  question 
that  is  hardly  the  more  easy  to  de¬ 
termine,  for  having  long  and  often 
been  agitated.  Since  the  object  of 
this  Essay  is  to  promote  a  friendly 
intercourse  among  mankind,  it  may, 
to  some  readers,  appear  that  the  tit- 
test  method  of  succeeding  would  be 
to  point  out,  in  the  first  place,  what 
means  are  most  conducive  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  production  of  friendly  feelings, 
and  aher wards  to  propose  measures 
for  securing  their  duration.  But  there 
is  no  paucity  of  friendships  in  the 
world  ;  and  if  they  were  but  as  last¬ 
ing  as  they  are  numerous,  we  should 
have  no  cause  to  complain.  Nature 
begins  with  us,  and  expediency  goes 
on,  ever  urging  us  to  seek  some  fel¬ 
low-travellers  in  life,  who  may  bear 
a  part  of  our  burden,  and  beguile 
the  weary  way  with  their  kindliness. 
Even  at  the  very  close  of  our  mortal 
existence,  we  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  venturing  quite  alone  into  the  un¬ 
tried  hereafter ;  but  must  needs  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  prayers,  the  wishes, 
and  the  remembrances  of  those  we 
are  leaving. 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul 
relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  re¬ 
quires  ; 

Ev’n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature 
cries,— 

Ev’n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires.  . 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  none  of  us 
indifferent  to  the  kindness  of  our 
fellow-creatures  ;  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  shall  always  be  without  it ;  bow 
then,  when  caught,  can  it  be  kept  ? 
The  fewness  of  those  occasions  on 
which  we  are  brought  into  personal 
commerce  with  those  whom  we  most 
1‘cgard,  and  the  unsatisfactory  result 
of  such  meetings,  are  beautifully 
noticed  by  Moore. 


Oh  !  well  may  we  hope,  when  this  short 
life  is  gone^ 

To  meet  in  some  world  of  more  perma. 
nent  bliss ; 

For  a  smile,  or  a  grasp  of  the  hand— 
hastening  on, 

Is  all  we  enjoy  of  each  other  in  this. 

Perhaps  there  is  somewhat  of  poeti¬ 
cal  exaggeration  in  this  stanza,  as 
applied  to  real  friendships, —to  tlic 
union  of  hearts  that  is  best  worthy 
of  such  a  name ;  but  it  admirably 
describes  the  casual  exchange  of 
good  feeling,  which,  from  recurring 
between  the  greatest  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  may  be  suspected  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior 
share,  of  the  pleasure  supplied  by 
sociality  uuon  the  whole.  It  is  to  | 
regulate,  tnen,  the  introduction  of 
this  smile,  this  grasp  of  the  hand, 
which  the  poet  instances,  that  the 
remarks  now  commencing  are  put  on 
paper.  We  may  leave  the  parent 
and  the  child,  the  brother  and  the 
sister,  the  lover  and  his  beloved,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  of  their  extracting  from 
each  other *s  society  all  the  gootl  it 
can  bestow,  and  in  the  most  natural, 
and,  therefore,  successful  manner.  It 
is  those  many,  and  yet  fragile  tics, 
which  are  entwined  by  an  occasional 
greeting,  that  require  to  be  strength¬ 
ened.  In  a  more  homely  phrase,— 
it  is  not  he  who  dines  or  sups  with 
his  friend  by  invitation,  or  without 
invitation  ;  it  is  not  the  inmate  of 
the  same  house,  or  the  daily  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  same  place,  that  ought 
to  be  circumspect  in  guiding  bis  s(h 
‘  cial  conduct ;  it  is  the  unfrequent,  it 
is.  the  morning  visitor. 

’  The  true  morning  visitor  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  asked  for  the  evening,  and 
probably  he  never  will  be.  He  is  not 
known  enough  to  be  admitted  into 
the  family  circle  at  a  time  when  all 
hearts  are  opened  by  the  genial  in¬ 
fluence  of  dinner,  and  of  an  escape 
from  i  the  business  of  the  day  ; 
it  may  be,  that  he  is  known  too 
well.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
enough  to  please  the^  father  of  tne 
family,  or  staidness’ enough  to  satis  y 
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the  iiiotlier :  perhaps,  too,  he  is  want-  the  propriety  of  telling  lies  to  a 
ing  in  compliments  for  the  daugh-  morning  visitor.  But  let  the  re- 
icrs,  or  has  too  much  amiability  for  jected  be  sure  to  make  his  speetly 
liis  limited  income.  Very  likely  he  re-appearance  at  the  same  door ;  for 
has  none  of  these  great  disqualitica-  there  is  nothing  people  like  so  much 
tions,  but  has  merely  never  been  in-  as  to  have  their  knockers  always 
vited,  and  therefore  is  never  remem-  busy,  unless  to  have  their  pockets 
bered  in  the  invitation-cards.  In  all  always  full,  and,  moreover,  to  keep 
probability,  the  fact  is»  that  he  has  themselves  always  idle.  None  but  a 
not  in  his  character  a  sufficient  sym-  very  Goth,  a  Vandal,  a  Ha?otian,  will 
pathy  with  that  of  those  whom  he  think  of  paying  a  morning  visit  be- 
visits,  and  has,  nevertheless,  nothing  fore  one  o'clock,  or  after  four ;  un¬ 
in  him  repulsive  enough  to  make  less,  indeed,  on  a  Sunday,  when  he 
him  altogether  unwelcome.  It  may  hopes  to  find  the  family  not  within  ; 
occur,  that  he  has  some  particular  in  this  case,  a  quarter  to  one  will  be 
purpose  to  achieve,  which  forbids  him  no  bad  hour ;  provided  the  people  of 
to  drop  the  acquaintance,  inasmuch  the  house  are  religious,  or  arc  dc- 
as  a  time  may  come  when  the  nature  sirous  of  being  considered  so.  Not 
of  it  will,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  after  four,  however,  on  any  day  in 
undergo  a  favourable  change.  A  the  week ;  for  if  he  smells  dinner, 
morning  visitor  will  leave  his  card,  he  is  undone.  There  are  few  things 
although  he  has  found  his  way  up.to  men  so  reluctantly  or  so  seldom  for- 
thc  drawing-room  ;  for  he  knows  his  give,  as  the  forcing  them  to  ask  you 
only  hope  of  being  remembered  in  to  dine,  when  they  would  rather  have 
absence, — he  knows  it  to  lie  chiefly  you  supping  with  Pluto.  If  they  are 
in  his  pow'er  of  contributing  a  ray  to  people  of  importance,  it  is  ten  to  one 
the  gold-edged  glories  of  the  card-  that  you  are  not  worthy  of  a  chair  at 
rack ;  he  knows  when  the  last  new  their  table  ;  and,  if  otherwise,  they 
style  of  engraving  is  grown  old-  in  all  probability  have  to  lament  over 
tashioned,  and  when  the  antique  the  want  of  a  suitable  repast  for  you. 
black-letter  is  held  a  brilliant  no-  There  is  nothing  in  the  house  to-day 
vclty.  But  this  catalogue  of  charac-  but  the  fag-end  of  yesterday's  joint ; 
teristics  must  be  cut  short  here ;  or,  ora  dish  of  hash,  with  a  bull's  heart ; 
instead  of  describing  the  morning  a  yard  of  tripe,  or  a  stale  mackarel, 
visitor  as  he  is,  we  shall  be  prema-  to  make  up.  No :  let  the  morning 
turely  advising  him  what  he  ought  visitor  avoid  the  discovery  of  these 
to  be ;  and,  after  all,  what  he  ought  culinary  derelictions ;  let  him  turn 
to  be  is  the  gist  of  this  brief  paper ;  his  back  on  them,  or  let  him  never 
so  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  com-  look  his  friends  in  the  face, 
ing  at  once  to  the  point  proposed.  There  is  a  time  of  year  more  fit 
though  we  should  scorn  to  do  it  by  than  any  other  for  morning  visits ; 
surprise.  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  in  this 

If  a  man,  not  connected  with  those  variable  climate,  at  what  time  that 
UP  visits  by  any  close  bands  of  rela-  time  of  year  occurs.  It  is  when 
tionshipj^whether  in  blood,  or  through  people  are  not  frozen  in  their  fingers 
marriage,  or  of  friendship,  whether  and  toes,  for  then  it  is  hard  to  1^ 
affectionate  or  reverential, — if  such  a  under  the  necessity  of  taking  one's 
man  would  have  his  visits  agreeable  feet  off  the  fender,  and  one’s  hands 
m  the  visited,  let  him  remember  the  off  the  bars.  1 1  is  when  the  heat  of 
•■ule  ne  quui  niniis.  Let  him  go  not  the  weather  is  not  so  excessive,  as  that 
too  often,  for  that  is  wearying  ;  nor  the  entrance  of  another  warm-blood- 
too  seldom,  for  that  is  negligent,  cd  biped  makes  the  drawing-room 
hot  him  stay  not  too  long,  for  then  perceptibly  more  like  Tartarus.  1 1 
he  is  a  bore ;  nor  hurry  away  is  when  town  is  not  quite  empty ; 
^  soon,  for  fear  of  seeming  a  brute,  for  then  there  would  be  no  gaining 
ff  It  should  happen  that  Mrs  Bull  is  admittance;  and  mere  card-loavers 
home  when  he  calls,  let  him  are  not  morning  visitors.  They  pay 
pressing  the  maid-servant  too  their  respects  to  the  rapper,  to  the 
^r*®ly*  The  New'  Monthly  Maga-  door,  to  the  house,  to  the  servant ; 
has  sufficiently  well .estibliflied*  .or  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  to  the 
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kioilyr  fepwWrtg  ftbstractedly ;  bat  JBut  he  must  hope  for  the  future 
oot  to  the  individuals  who  compose  that  no  such  offence  will  again  be 
it.  If  one  calls  in  full  season,  one-  chargeable  to  him.  Then  there  is 
third  of  those  who  are  visited  have  sure  to  be  some  absent  relative  or 
not  yet  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  acquaintance  to  be  enquired  after. 
Morpheus ;  another  third  will  not  Such  a  subject  may  lead  to  the  most 
acknowledge  that  they  are  up ;  and  important  results, — perhaps  the  oc- 
tbe  remainder  will  certainly  be  shop-  cupation  of  4  full  ten  minutes  out  of 
ping,  or  sewing,  or  strutting,  or  the  time  a  morning  visitor  is  allow, 
stewing,  for  some  fashionable  pur-  ed.  In  the  event <ff  this  consurama- 
pose  or  other.  There  is  a  time  when,  tion,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  not 
after  the  labour  of  Christmas  parties  occurring,  there  is  always  a  corps  de 
and  Christmas  pantomimes,  all  so-  reserve.  Talk  of  the  theatres  tluit 
ciety,  with  one  accord,  seems  to  rest  are  open  or  that  arc  shut ;  of  the 
upon  its  oars ;  and  as  the  preparations  places  you  have  lately  seen,  or  have 
for  a  Summer  tour,  or  the  health-  never  but  heard  of ;  talk  of  books 
preserving  walk,  are  hot  immediately  that  you  tried  to  get  through,  but 
to  be  undertaken,  the  worthy  gentry  could  not ;  or  of  illnesses  that  you 
are  well  disposed,  in  that  languid  thought  you  never  u;oh/^  get  through, 
calm  which  succeeds  tumultuous  en-  and  yet  did  :  say  Mrs  Blank  is 
joyroent,  for  listening  patiently  to  grown  thinner ;  but  if  she  don’t  un- 
the  vapid  compliments,  objectless  derstand  that  you  mean  to  call  her 
enquiries,  and  stale  news,  of  that  interesting,  bolster  up  your  observa- 
migratory  class  of  persons  whose  tion,  by  remarking  a  great  purity  of 
habits  are  now  under  considcra-  health  in  her  complexion.  Put  on 
tion.  a  grave  face  on  an  occasion  like  this, 

There  is  another  little  green  spot,  that  you  may  be  thought  to  speak 
too,  which  your  morning  visitor  may  medically,  and  not  from  gallantry, 
pasture  on,  between  the  return  to  Society  is  become  far  too  scientific 
town  in  November,  and  the  com-  now,  for  any  thing  like  feeling  to  be 
inenceinent  of  hostilities,  against  good  thought  decent.  We  must  speak  of 
hours  and  good  order,  in  the  month  female  beauty  as  though  it  were  a 
ensuing.  But  it  needs  a  very  scan-  fossil,  and  be  animated  only  in  de- 
dalous  turn  of  wit  to  satisfy  the  in-  scribing  the  inanimate  kingdom.  If 
ordinate  appetite  of  those  who  have  a  dandy  would  eulogise  a  lady’s  lips, 
just  been  buried  for  a  long  Summer,  his  only  way  is  to  hint  that  a  certain 
quite  away  from  all  lies  and  lions,  flower  is  like  them,  and  to  burst 
Even  those  who  can  but  sport  their  forth  into  a  rapturous  echo  of 
Autumn  week  at  Brighton,  Margate,  praises  which  the  said  flower  receiy- 
or  Worthing,  have  but  little  taste,  on  ed  at  the  Ifwt  botanical  lecture, 
their  return,  for  receiving  half-hour  Science,  however,  roust  for  a  long 
calls,  from  half-strangers,  unless  time  be  touched  on  but  lightly,  by 
.tliey  be  of  the  most  patient  order  of  the  unintimate  morning  visitor.  1^ 
listeners.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  pie  would  rather  admit  him  into 
liaiard  in  determining  upon  any  their  family  secreta,  than  aeqaai^ 
l»rticular  month  in  the  year,  as  most  him  with  their  peculiaritiei  « 

Htted  for  the  purposes  of  the  room-  thought  on  points  of  erudition.  It 
ing  visitor,  that  ne  must  be  left  to  is  in  the  evening  ooterie  alone  tbst 
his  own  discretion,  or,  if  he  has  none,  such  hallowed  topics  arc  * 
to  that  experience  which  will  soon  and  it  ia  inconceivable  what  pfoniB- 
supply  him  with  a  quantum  svjffl  of  dities  of  speculation  sofiie  will  de- 
it«  ^  scend  to,  at  “  the  genial  hour  w 

Only  this  let  him  observe.  His  burning,**  and  among  congcwa 
conversation,  on  entering  the  draw-  souls.  I  heard  a  noted  blue,  1^ 
tng-room,  must  infallibly  turn  upon  applying  vin^ar^'Cloths  to  bar 
the  immensity  of  time  since  he  Uat  to  lower  the  pride  of  aoroe  impoa®* 
bad  the  honour  of  paying  his  re-  champaign  uiat  had  found 
speclB  there.  Indeed,  hit  negligence,  therey-^l  beard  her 
he  must  own,  does  admit  of  no  ex^  ye  ehemiats ! — that  Ae  behev***®** 
cuae ;  it  is  altogether  unpardonable,  to  have  t  poeilive  enlateoco  1 
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But  we  arc  giving  our  morning  make  liis  bow  within  half*a-miuute 
visitor  a  broad  hint  to  take  up  His  at  most  after  having  said  or  Irtatt!  a 
liatand  be  off.  Well,  let  him  go.  good  thing.;  by  doing  sn,  he  gois 
lit*  can  hardly  quit  the  stage  too  away  welcome ;  for  he  UaVes  his 
si>on,  if  be  hopes  to  appear  on  it  host  in  a  good  humour  with  Aim,  or 
often  again.  Let  him,  of  all  things,  with  himself 
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Oh,  yes !  Bubl>y  shall  be  Captain,  and  Jack  shall  be  Colonel,  and  1*11  be  the 
General,  and  we*U  have  no  common  soldiers  at  all.** — The  Pkiyground, 


Madame  de  Genlis*  auto-bio-  ostensible  pre-eminence,  the  exuber 
graj»liy  has  already  been  quite  ance  of  bodily  strength,  which  Pro¬ 
enough  noticed  in  the  periodicals  of  vidence  has  bestowed  upon  the  lordi 
tile  day.  Every  one  who  has  any  of  the  creation,  are  facts  that  no  so 
great  anxiety  for  information,  as  to  phistry  can  elude.  But  the  infer 
the  manners  and  private  characters  ence  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  no 
of  those  whose  literary  productions  of  a  nature  to  call  forth  the  indigna- 
are  the  glory  of  this  age,  will  long  tion  of  the  fair  sex. 

Wfore  now  Have  sated  li is  curiosity,  ^  ,bi,  con 

by  perusing  those  six  lively  volumes. 

ItiU  there  is  at  the  conclusion  of  the  gome  are.  and  must  be,  gtcaUr  than  th. 
sixtli  an  interpolation,  quoted  from  rest, 

a  previous  work  of  the  same  author's, 

that  appears  to  us  more  interesting  Yet  while  this  is  aknowledged,  i 
than  roost  of  the  new  matter  it  is  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time 
annexed  to.  The  passage  alluded  to  that  the  greater  share  of  that  noble- 
is  an  examination  of  the  claim  pre-  ness  of  mind,  and  that  dignity  o: 
ferred  by  men  to  a  mental  superiori-  purpose,  by  which  man  is  character- 
ty  over  the  fair  sex.  This  kind  of  ised,  has  origin  in  the  relation  h< 
dispute  may  at  first  sight  appear  not  bears  to  his  less-aspiring  partner ; 
only  idle,  but  reprehensible ;  for  it  and,  accordingly,  the  difference  ai 
has  been  said,  with  much  propriety,  first  implied  dwindles  away  to  i 
and  admitted  ou  all  hands,  that  since  mere  nominal  distinction ;  since  ii 
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tributiiig  to  her  sex  a  capacity  which 
has  not  been  evinced,  and  which 
there  is  no  reason  for  wishing  to 
have  been  so.  Crenius,**  she  says, 
and  of  Course  she  means  what  is 
usually  known  by  the  name,  “  is 
composed  of  all  the  qualities  women 
arc  admitted  to  possess,  and  which 
they  may  be  endowed  with  in  the 
highest  degree, — fancy,  sensibility, 
and  elevation  of  soul.  The  want  of 
study  and  education  having  at  all 
times  kept  women  apart  from  the 
career  of  literature,  they  have  shewn 
their  greatness  of  soul,  not  by  de¬ 
scribing  historical  facts  in  their  writ¬ 
ings,  or  by  bringing  forth  ingenious 
fictions  of  fancy,  but  by  real  actions  ; 
they  have  done  better  than  describe, 
they  have  often,  by  their  conduct, 
funiished  the  models  of  sublime 
heroism.  Now,  though  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  genius  may  exist  in 
the  female  mind,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  consequence  that  genius 
itself  is  to  be  found  there.  The  in¬ 
gredient  will  form  a  given  compound 
only  w'hen  mixed  in  due  quantities, 
and  under  certain  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to 
deny  that  the  quality  exists  ;  but, 
for  tlie  sake  of  logic,  or  right  reason¬ 
ing,  it  muH  be  denied,  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  that  quality  has  been 
provetl.  Proceeding  u]X)n  the  argu¬ 
ment  urged  above,  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  very  same  constituents 
as  form  the  air  we  breathe,  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  conbining  into  a  body  altoge¬ 
ther  inimical  to  animal  life  ;  so  that 
it  is  not  always  the  matter,  but 
sometimes  the  mode,  which  is  most 
to  be  considered.  The  circumstance 
of  women's  having  at  all  times  been 
kept  apart  from  the  career  of  litera¬ 
ture,  affords  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  are  not  culculated  to  enter 
on  it.  The  want  of  study  and  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  itself  a  fact  sufficiently  ma¬ 
nifesting  a  natural  unfitness  for  pur¬ 
suits  to  which  they  are  indispensable. 
Few  universal  customs,  few  general 
ones,  are  founded  in  error.  Vox  jx>-> 
puli,  vox  Deif  is  certainly  not  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  can  be  called  vox  it 
praierea  nihil.  What  is  generally 
approved  of,  is  generally  l^neficia). 
Sotne  women  have  gone  the  strange 
length  of  asserting,  that  it  is  only  by 
the  superior  bodily  force  of  man  that 
the  softer  sex  has  been  subdued  into 
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its^  mental  inferiority  ;  but  to  refute 
this  thread-paper  argument,  one  tired 
only  refer  to  man's  proud  dominion 
over  the  brute,  and  the  relative 
powers  of  muscle  and  of  mind  will 
be  shewn  in  the  clearest  possible 
light.  If  the  wild  beast  of  die  fo¬ 
rest,  with  all  his  gigantic  strength, 
is  unable  to  lord  it  over  us  dimi¬ 
nutive,  unarmed,  and  soft-skinncil 
creatures  of  human  mould,  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
either  sex  could  ever  secure  a  per¬ 
manent  elevation  over  the  other  hy 
any  means  but  intellectual  ones.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  disposition  of  wo¬ 
man  herself  has  tended  fully  as  much 
as  the  opinion  of  her  natural  guide 
and  protector,  to  keep  her  secluded 
from  the  proud  and  boisterous  con¬ 
tests  for  literary  fame.  There  ap¬ 
pears,  and  the  generality  of  women 
in  all  ages  have  thought  so,  a  degree 
of  forwardness  and  immodesty  in  a 
female's  heart  pouring  forth  its  ar¬ 
dour,  and  discovering  its  inmost  re¬ 
cesses,  before  the  whole  wide-staring 
world.  That  women  have  the  power 
of  instructing  by  their  literary  effu¬ 
sions  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  they 
may  do  far  more  service  of  the  same 
kind,  and  far  more  consistently  with 
the  innate  mildness  and  delicacy 
that  belongs  to  them,  by  limiting 
their  precept  to  conversation,  and 
enforcing  those  precepts  by  example, 
instead  of  by  argument.  They  are 
born  to  give  life,  and  to  live  among 
the  beings  they  give  birth  to.  All 
ethical  writers  of  any  worth  have 
agreed  in  assigning  their  offices  to 
them,  and  many  have  prescribed 
these  alone.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  so  soon  as  any  other  kinds  of 
employment  have  weaned  a  w’oman  s 
regard  from  the  performance  of  do¬ 
mestic  duties,  a  departure  has  been 
made  from  propriety,  and,  as  usual, 
with  a 'certain  loss  of  enjoyment. 
The  Countess  de  Genlis  seems  to  be 
virtually  of  the  same  opinion  as  here 
expressed,  for  she  notices  the  men 
of  her  sex,  in  most  coromonly  pre¬ 
ferring  actions  to  words.  ** 
have  done  better,"  she  says,  th*” 
describe  ;  they  have  often,  by 
conduct,  furnished  the  models  o 
sublime  heroism.”  This  is  perfect¬ 
ly  true ;  yet  there  still  is  one  pj* 
fault  in  the  sentence.  It  is  worde 
(making  all  meet  allowances  tc 
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trnnslaiion)  as  if  to  ^  imply,  tliat 
iliou^li  uk'ii  may  excel  in  describing, 
this  superiority  of  theirs  is  couiiter- 
lulaiiccd  by  a  greater  ability,  on  the 
part  of  women,  for  positive  action. 

I  ruf  enough,  this  is  not  openly  as¬ 
sorted  ;  but  so  much  the  w'orse,  since 
tliat  it  is  intimated  there  cannot  be 
oi  doubt. 

Her  ladyship  triumphantly  in¬ 
stances  the  fact,  that  out  of  five 
Frenchwomen  who  have  attempte<l 
tj  write  tragedies,  none  of  them, 
iilif  so  many  authors^  (a  feminine 
hit  at  the  men  again,)  felt  the  pain 
ef  a  shameful  defeat.  Had  she  stop- 
prtl  here,  it  might  have  been  replied, 
that  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  a 
woman’s  losing  all  sense  of  shame , 
when  once  she  has  summoned  bold¬ 
ness  enough  to  tell  the  boxes,  pit, 
and  gallery,  and  by  the  pure  mouths 
ol’  drunkards,  and  women  of  ill- 
lame,  for  of  such  is  the  bulk  of  the 
cijrps  dramaiique,  how  she  expresses 
her  love  and  her  hatred,  her  sorrow, 
her  fear,'  and  her  joy.  But  no  op¬ 
portunity  is  left  for  such  a  retort, 
the  triumphant  paragraph  ending 
thus :  “  But  all  their  tragedies  were 
very  successful  at  their  first  appear¬ 
ance.”  Labor  omnia  vincil  i mprobus. 

I  he  motive  which  can  drive  exer¬ 
tion  so  completely  out  of  its  proper 
sphere  must  be  strong  indeed, 
stronger  than  anything  natural ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
^nbor  iniprohus  is  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  almost  trifling  to  go  regu¬ 
larly  through  the  course  of  Madame 
de  (ienlis'  arguments  on  a  question 
like  this.  But  not  to  be  wanting  in 
I'cqK'ct  for  her  amiable  character 
and  great  ability,  a  few  more  of 
^•lein  shall  be  examined.  She  writes 
thus:-^lf  too  few  women  (for  want 
‘'1  study  and  boldness)  have  written 
‘•agedies  and  poems,  to  be  put  on  an 
'^4uality  with  men  in  this  respect, 
have  often  surpassed  them  in 
of  another  kind.  This  may 
•e  the  case  ;  but  is  that  other  kind 
kiud  of  equal  dignity  ?  No :  then 
idle  is  the  subterfuge !  Besides, 
It  IS  by  no  means  clear  that  nothing 
las  ever  been  produced  by  inen,^  to 
^<ljul  the  letters  of  Sevigne,  and 
^ther  ladies,  or  the  novels  of  De 
"^tael.  Kven  admitting  that,  the 
as  we  have  seen,  must 
all  to  the  ground ;  how  contempti¬ 


ble  would  it  appear,  then,  if  its  only 
and  vain  support  •were  found*  to  be 
little  else  than  a  falsity  !  Again,  too, 
in  the  case  of  Madame  Deshouliercs, 
who  is  said  to  have  ])o  rivals  in  the 
line  of  poetry  she  has  chosen  ;  what, 
let  us  ask,  is  that ///a*  ?  Is  it  of  a 
lofty  or  of  an  inferior  order.  If  the 
latter,  whicli  happens  to  be  the  fact, 
what  does  this  make  for  the  equality 
of  female  authorsliip  } 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  her  Lady¬ 
ship's  discourse,  she  insists,  that  since 
w  omen  are  admitted  to  possess  a  sen¬ 
sibility  stronger  than  that  of  men, 
tliey  must  therefore  be  owned  to 
liave  that  energy,  w  ithout  which,  she 
asks,  wliat  is  sensil)ility  ?  Surely  she 
can  have  reasoned  but  little  upon  the 
matter,  if  she  is  not  aware  that  sen¬ 
sibility  can  exist  without  energy. 
But  she  will  grow  wiser  as  the  rage 
of  technical  knowledge  increases 
among  the  ladies.  Wlien  her  studies 
are  brought  to  the  inoderii  theories 
of  physiology,  she  will  hear  that 
there  are  some  nerves  wliich  only 
feel,  and  others  which  only  move. 
This  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  men¬ 
tal  sensibility.  There  are  some  minds 
incapable  of  any  thing  beyond  pas¬ 
sive  impressions ;  there  arc  others 
in  which  excitement  leads  to  active 
energy.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is 
loving  and  lovely,  let  the  fair  still 
wield  the  weapons  of  their  weakness, 
and  still  let  them  conquer  and  bliss. 
A  woman’s  place  is  in  the  bosom  of 
her  family  ;  her  thoughts  ought  sel¬ 
dom  to  emerge  from  it.  'J'rue  it  is 
indeed,  that  “  the  taste  of  writing 
and  the  desire  of  celebrity  make  her 
careless  and  disdainful*  of  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  domestic  duties  and  great 
indeed  is  Madame'  de  (ienlis’  error 
in  declaring  that  “  tliesc  duties,  in  a 
well-ordered  houseliold,  can  never 
occupy  more  than  an  hour  each  day." 
She  must  have  been  asleep,  to  have 
ever  dreamt  of  such  an  absurdity. 
Can  old  age  be  cheered,  can  infancy 
be  instructed,  can  sickness  and  sor¬ 
row  be  tended  and  consoled,  at  the 
expense  of  sixty  minutes  per  diem  ? 
And  yet  these  are  the  duties  of  a 
woman  ;  and  not  merely  the  “  set¬ 
tling  her  accounts  in  the  rooming, 
and  giving  her  orders  to  her  .stew¬ 
ards."  Perhaps  authorship  is  better 
for  a  lady  than  dissipation,  if  they 
arc  not  pretty  much  tne  same  thing; 
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but  certainly  it  is  not  so  good  as  do-  woman  ought  to*  be  ever  sympathis, 
iiicstic  virtue.  Man  must  abstract  ing,  and  in  active  kindness,  with  its 
himself  in  many  ways,  and  for  many  nearest  and  dearest  olyecis  of  affec- 
important  purposes  ;  but  the  heart  of  lion. 


MEG  DODS 

Madam/*  said  Johnson  to  Miss 
Seward  the  Poetess^  at  a  dinner  at 
Dilly*s  the  bookseller,  I  could 
write  a  better  book  of  cookery  than 
has  ever  been  written.  It  should 
be  a  book  upon  philosophical  prin* 
ciples.  You  shall  see  what  a  book 
of  Cookery  I  shall  make.  Wo¬ 
men  can  spin  very  well,  but  they 
cannot  make  a  good  book  of  cook¬ 
ery.” 

I^ere,  however,  we  find  realised, 
by  our  old  favourite,  Mrs  Margaret 
Dods,  the  Doctor's  own  happy  idea 
of  a  “  Synod  of  Cooks,”  combining 
their  talents  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  on  his  own  principles,  a  book 
of  receipts  in  Motlern  Cookery.  If 
it  were  necessary  that  what  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  useful  should  be  uniformly 
dull,  we  might  question  the  merits 
of  this  New  System  of  Cookery,  for, 
though  treating  of  a  grave  and  pon¬ 
derous  subject,  it  is  a  very  lively 
proiluction.  It  is,  in  short,  a  system 
of  Domestic  Management  displayed 
on  the  favourite  frame-woik  of  a 
Novel.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and 
the  execution  amusing.  At  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Inn  of  St.  Ronan's,  a  variety 
of  well-known  characters  congregate, 
and  institute  a  course  of  culinary 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  is 
detailed  in  receipts  arranged  into 
chapters  in  a  very  luminous  way, 
and  given  in  language  more  exact 
than  has  usually  b^n  devoted  to  the 
processes  of  the  kitchen.*  Among 
the  dramatis  personae  of  the  Cliekum, 
besides  Meg  herself,  we  have  the 
celebrated  gourmand.  Dr  Rcdgill, 
Nabob  Touchwood,  Captain  Jeykl 
of  the  Guards,  and  other  subordinate 
characters.  The  opposition  of  na¬ 
tional  and  individual  tastes  natu¬ 
rally  produces  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
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sion,  in  the  course  of  which,  besides 
the  exact  receipts,  the  whole  arcana 
of  the  kitchen  are  laid  open,  not 
more  for  our  amusement  than  in¬ 
struction.  The  first  part  of  this 
comprehensive  volume  is  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  organization 
of  the  club  and  its  objects,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  style  of  the  Scotch  no¬ 
vels;  then  follow  the  culinary  lectures 
of  the  Nabob,  which  we  would  wish 
to  see  more  extended ;  and  last  comes 
the  great  body  of  receipts,  illustrated 
throughout  by  curious  notes  and  ob¬ 
servations,  which,  besides  enlivening 
the  text,  contain  a  great  deal  of  use¬ 
ful  information,  such  as  is  likely  to 
be  picked  up  by  a  person  of  various 
reading.  A  novel  feature  of  this 
Manual  is  National  Dishes,  in  which 
those  of  Scotland  are  certainly  not 
forgotten.  The  author  is  also  very 
original  on  Curries  ;  and  the  chapters 
on  Soups  and  Sauces  are  peculiarly 
rich  and  piquant.  Though  the 
work  betrays  a  spirit  of  innovation 
in  certain  departments  of  the  science, 
into  which  a  regular  professor  would 
never  have  adventured,  and  a  manly 
preference  for  simple  and  rational 
Cookery,  in  opposition  to  fantastic 
and  elaborate  compounds,  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  ornamental  dishes, 
and  the  mere  elegancies  of  the  table, 
which  would  have  found  no  place  in 
Dr  Johnson's  beau  ideal  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  Cookery-book.  There  are, 
for  instance,  a  variety  of  cakes  which 
might  puzzle  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
fielil's  wife,  and,  along  with  sonic 
•  sensible  observations  on  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  the  ordering  and  managing 
of  liquors,  which  are  much  abo>c 
the  usual  mark  of  receipt-books,  a 
great  deal  more  about  Cordials  an 
Home-made  Wines  than  those 


•  The  Cook  and  Housewife^s  Manual ;  containing  the  most-approved  Modern 
Receipts  for  making  Soup^  Gravies,  Sauces,  Ragouts,  and  Made  Dishes ;  and  for 
1  ies.  Puddings,  Pastry,  Pickles,  and  Preserves ;  also  tor  Baking,  Brew’ing. 
Home-made  Wines,  Cordials,  &c. ;  the  whole  illustrated  by  numerous  Notes  and 
Practical  Observations  on  all  the  various  Branches  of  Domestic  Economy.  By  Mrs 
Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cliekum  Inn,  St.  Ronan*s.  ISmo.,  pp.  82.  and  366.  lidin* 
burgh.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  1826. 
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wisliy- washy  preparations  deserre. 
Wc  submit,  however,  that  these  are 
merely  masculine  fallible  objections  : 
to  the  ladies,  the  ornamental,  cosme¬ 
tic,  and  cordial  department,  may 
prove  the  most  bigbly-edifying  por¬ 
tion  of  this  amusing  volume. 

U'e  think  we  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  serious  spirit  in  which  this 
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luxury,  Is  perhaps  best  discovered  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  sauces  to  the  nicaM 
served,  and  in  their  proper  preparation 
and  attractive  appearance.  Plain  iaucet 
ought  to  have,  as  their  name  imiwrts,  a 
decided  character ;  so  ought  the  sweet 
and  the  savoury. 

In  another  style,  we  select  from 
this  Olio  the  following  observations 


work  is  com]wsed  by  the  authors  on  making  butter  and  cht'ese,  as  we 
devils,  and  definition  of  ivhat  a  good  conceive  them  worthy  of  general  at- 

sauce  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is  so  tention  : _ 

seldom  found  ;  for  his  avowed  sim- 

j)licity  of  taste  is  quite  reconcilable  Butter  in  the  best  Manner.-^ 

with  the  most  refined  gourmand  pro-  ll<iving  heat  the  butter  entirely  free  of 
ncnsitics,  which,  according  to  him,  l>«tter.milk,  work  it  quickly  up,  allowing 
are  radically  opposed  to  all  incohe-  a  scanty  half-ou nee  of  pounded  salt  to 
rent  mixtures.  the  pound.  Let  the  butter  he  for  twen- 


“  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  sauce,”  says 
ihc  most  recondite  of  modern  gastrolo- 
gers,  the  editor  of  the  Almanack  det 
Gourmandsy  “  to  insinuate  itself  all  round 
the  maxillary  glands,  and  call  into  acti¬ 
vity  each  ramification  of  the  palatic  or- 
^'uns.  If  it  be  not  relishingy  it  is  incapable 
of  producing  this  effect  ;  and  if  too  pu 
qnauUy  it  will  deaden  instead  of  exciting 
those  titiliations  of  tongue  and  vibrations 
of  palate,  which  can  only  be  produced 
hy  the  most  accomplished  philosophers 
of  the  mouth  on  the  well-trained  palate 
of  the  refined  gonrmetd*  This,  we  think, 
is  a  tolerably  correct  definition  of  what  a 
well-compounded  sauce  ought  to  be- 
The  French,  among  our  other  insular 
distinctions,  speak  of  us  ns  a  nation 
“  with  twenty  religions  and  only  one 
sauce,”— parsley  and  butter,  by  the  way, 
is  this  national  relish, — and  unquestiona- 
hly  Knglish  cookery,  like  English  manners, 
has  ever  been  much  simpler  than  that  of 
their  neighbours.  Modern  cookery  too, 
like  modem  dress,  is  stripped  of  many 
of  its  original  tag-rag  fripperies.  We 
have  laid  aside  lace  and  embroidery  save 
tipon  occasions  of  high  ceremonial,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  all  omne-gatherum 
compound  sauces  and  ragouts  with  a 
'•mack  of  every  thing.  Yet  the  human 
form  and  the  human  palate  have  gained 
this  revolution.  'The  harmonies  of 
favour,  the  affinities  and  coherence  of 
tastes,  and  the  art  of  blending  and  of  op- 
I'osing  relishes,  were  never  so  well  under- 
stodd  as  now  ;  and  the  modern  kitchen 
••till  affords,  in  sufficient  variety,  the 
&harp,  the  pungent,  the  sweet,  the  acid, 
toe  spicy,  the  aromatic,  and  the  nutty 
“avours,  of  which  to  compound  mild,  sa- 
'•Hiry,  or  piquant  sauces,  though  a  host 
ol  ingredients  are  laid  aside. 


To  cure  Butter  in  the  best  Manner.-^ 
Having  beat  the  butter  entirely  free  of 
butter-milk,  work  it  quickly  up,  allowing 
a  scanty  half-ounce  of  pounded  suit  to 
the  pound.  Let  the  butter  lie  for  twen- 
ty-four  hours,  or  more,  and  then,  for 
every  pound,  allow  an  ounce  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  : — Take  four  ounces  of 
salt,  two  of  loaf-sugar,  and  a  half-ounce 
of  saltpetre.  Beat  them  all  well  toge¬ 
ther,  and  having  worked  up  the  butter 
very  well,  pack  it  for  use  in  jars  or  kits. 

O&r.— We  confidently  recommend  this 
method  of  tviet  taliing  butter,  wliich 
only  requires  to  lie  known  to  come  into 
general  use.  It  effectually  preserves  the 
butter,  without  so  much  salt  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  to  give  it  a  rank  and  disagree¬ 
able  taste.  Summcr.butter  requires  a 
little  more  salt  than  what  is  cur^  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  hut  the  above  proportions  arc 
used  in  some  of  the  best-managed  dairies 
in  Scotland.  Instead  of  strew  ing  a  layer 
of  salt  on  the  top,  which  makes  a  |>nrt  of 
the  butter  useless  for  the  table,  place  a 
layer  of  the  above  mixture  in  thin  folds 
of  muslin,  stitch  it  loosely,  and  lay  this 
nearly  over  the  jar,  which  will  effectually 
exclude  the  air.  The  turnip-flavour  is  a 
general  complaint  against  butter  made  in 
winter  and  spring.  Many  exiierimeiils 
have  been  made,  but  we  fear  it  is  not 
possible  wholly  to  remove  this  oflfensive 
taste.  It  may,  however,  be  much  ame¬ 
liorated  by  mixing  nitre,  dissolved  in 
w’atcr,  w'ith  the  milk,  in  the  proportions 
of  an  ounce  of  nitre  to  ten  gallons  of 
milk.  To  give  the  cattle  a  little  straw' 
previous  to  their  feed  of  turnip  is  a  me¬ 
thod  employed  In  some  places. for  pre¬ 
venting  the  turnip-flavour. 

Of  making  Cheese — Many  parts  of 
our  island,  from  the  delicate  quality  of 
the  natural  pastures,  ought  to  furni.sh  the 
very  best  cheese.  We  can  indeed  |)cr- 
ceive  no  good  reason  why  the  cheese  of 
Scotland  and  Wales  should  not  equal  that 
of  Switzerland  and  Lombardy.  Consider ^ 
aWc  improvements  have  indeed  been 


The  elegance  of  a  table,  as  opposed  lo  ’  made  in  this  tardy  branch  of  our  »otd 
luinl^ring  sumptuousness  or  vulgar  economy ;  butj  notwithstanding  the  leal 
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wiijU,  >vhich  Uic  Highland  Sucivty  >has 
lat^y.Uikan.up  this  subject,  the  range  of 
iinprovemeut  is. still  Uniited.  Though  one 
(Kyasioi tally  sees  very  excellent  cheese  in 
])rjvutG  families,  little  that  is  good  comes 
to  market,  except  the  Ayrshire  cheese, 
and  it  is  not,  after  all,  a  very  delicate 
cheese  for  the  table.  The  low  price  that 
cheese  gives  in  those  remote  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  milk  most  resembles 
that  from  which  the  Swiss  and  Parmesan 
cheese  is  made,  makes  the  farmer's  wife 
still  consider  all  the  sweet  milk  that  goes 
to  her  cheese  as  so  much  butter  lost.  But 
skim>milk  cheese  never  can  be  fine.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  milk  used  should  be 
fresh  from  the  cow.  Another  capital  de¬ 
fect  is  making  the  milk  too  hot,  and  then 
employing  too  much  rennet,  which  makes 
the  curd  tough  and  hard,  however  rich 
its  basis  may  be.  The  more  gently  the 
curd  is  separated  from -the  whey,  the 
milder  will  ,the  cheese  be.  Made  in>a 
cylindrical  form,  it  will  eat  more  mellow 
than  if  moulded  in  a  broad  fiat  shape. 
Particular  attention  most  be  given  to  the 
cheese  in  tire  windUig,  I'he  wrapping, 
cloths  mu^t  be  changed  very  frequently, 
that  the  cheese  may  dry  equally.  The 
salting  is  also  of  imirortance ;  and,  in 
preference  to  either  salting  the  curd  or 
the  new  cheeses,  we  would  recommend 
their  being  steeped  in  pickle.  A  sort  of 
cliccse  for  the  table,  of  very  high  gout^ 
an  almost  Tartarian  preparation,  is  made 
in  the  north  by  allowing  the  milk  to  be¬ 
come  rancid,  and  to  coagulate  of  itself, 
which  gives  a  fiavour  even  more  pungent 
than  that  of  goat's-milk  cheese.  Cheese 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  rather  damp 
place,  wrap{x^  in  a  damp  cloth,  and 
placed  in  a  covered  jar.  It  should  aU' 
ways  be  presented  at  table  wrapped  in  a 
small  damask  napkin,  from  economy  as 
well  as  neatness.  The  surface  of  cheese, 
particularly  a  cut  cheese,  w'hen  to  be 
kept,  should  be  rubbed  with  butter  or 
bird.  Dried  pieces,  when  they  cannot 
be  presented  at  table,  may  either  be  gra¬ 
ted  down,  to  eat  as  a  homely  kind  of 
Parmesan,  or  used  in  macaroni.  The 
ofiensive  mould  which  gathers  on  cheese 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  “  the 
blue," — the  genuine  arugo,  which  stamps 
its  value, — and  must  be-  carefully  wiped 
ofll  The  production  of  mites  may  be 
checked  by  pouring  spirits  on  the  affected 
l^arts.  The  addition  of  butter  to  the 
curd,  or  of. lard  rubbed  into  the  new 
cheeses,  is  employed  to  enrich  the  quality 
and  mellow  the  cheese.  Chopped  sage, 
caraway -seeds,  &c.  are  employed  to  fla¬ 
vour  cheese,  and  various  substances  are 
used  u  heighten  the  colour.  Of  these 
^  saffron  is  the  most  iuoficnsivc.  House- 
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wives,  who  make  this  branch  of  economy 
their  iMU-licular  study,  will  find  many  ol*. 
servations  w'orthy  of  their  attention  in 
Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  in  the  Papers  of  the  Bath  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot, 
land. 

Those  delicious  and  romantic 
compositions,  Hot-spiccd  Wines,  we 
find  thus  learnedly  celebrated  in  one 
of  the  notes  : — 

Hot  Spiced  Wi«£x.— A  variety  of 
these  delicious  potations  were  in  use  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  old  metrical  romances  are 
full  of  allusions  to  these  favourite  com¬ 
pounds,  and  particularly  to  the  hyppocras^ 
sack,  and  clary.  The  first  of  these, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  bag  through 
which  it  w'as  strained  Injing  called  “  Hip- 
pcxirates'  sleeve,”  was  made  of  cither 
white  or  red  wine  with  aromatics,  such 
as  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  aromatic  seeds 
with  sugar.  CUiry  was  made  from  claret, 
with  honey  and  aromatics,  and  tack 
from  the  wdne  of  that  name.  These 
medicated  liquors  were  used  as  a  com¬ 
posing  draught  or  “  night-cup,”  and  also 
drunk  at  the  conclusion  of  a  banquet, 
“  Of  these  spiced  wines,”  says  Le  Grand, 
in  his  vie  privee  des  Francois,  “  our 
poets  of  the  thirteenth  century  never 
speak  without  rapture,  and  as  an  exqui¬ 
site  luxury.  They  consider  it  the  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  art  to  combine  in  one  liquor 
the  strength  and  flavour  of  wine,  with 
the  sw'eetness  of  the  honey,  and  the  per¬ 
fume  of  the  most  costly  aromatics.  A 
banquet  at  which  no  pirn^nt  was  served 
would  have  been  thought  wanting  in  the 
'  most  essential  article.*'  The  only  kind 
of  these  , delicious  •  beverages  still  in  us^ 
besides  our  common  mulled  wme,  is 
Bishop^  a  bewitching  mixture  made  of 
Burgundy  and  spices,  with  sugar. 

When  the  compound  is  made  of  ^ur- 
deaux  wine,  it  is  still  called  simply 
Bishop ;  but,  according  to  a  German 
amateur,  it  receives  the  name  of  Cardinal 
when  old  Rhine  w  ine  is  used  ;  and  even 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  Pope  when  imperial 
Tokay  is  employed. 

To  the  anecdotes,  squabbles,  and 
jokes  of  the  Cooking  Synod  of  St. 
Honan's,  we  have  not  space  to  advert; 
and .  as  we  have,  from  inspection, 
found  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  practical  utility  of  the  work  nw 
not  suffered  in  any  respect  from  the 
attempt  to  make  tlie  subject  of  Ho* 
mestic  Economy  more  attractive  to 
the  young  housekeeper,  end  the 
lover  of  light  reading,**  we 
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state,  tliJit  so  far  from  impairinff  the 
sober  effect  of  this  Manual,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  in  Cookery  come  with  peculiar 
<ntsto  an  I  authority,  enlivened  by 
the  remarks  of  the  different  members 
of  the  Cliekum  Club  on  this  most 
interesting  subject.  VV'e  trust  that, 
besKlcs  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 


such  productions  arb  infcndetl,  evety 
circulating  library  in-  the  kingdom 
will  order  a  few  copies  of  Mrs  bods* 
Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual,  and 
then  we  shall  be  sure  that  these  well- 
frequented  repositories  will  contain 
something  which  may  benebt  as  well 
as  entertain  their  fair  readers. 


LION  HUNTING*. 


The  author  of  this  funny-titled 
book  is  no  common  observer.  He 
set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition  from 
this  our  northern  metropolis  in  the' 
beginning  of  last  summer,  and  hav¬ 
ing  scoured  over  London  and  part  of 
Flanilers,  Germany,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  returned  home  in  autumn  with 
a  quantity  of  valuable  game,  which 
bears  testimony,  not  only  to  his  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  chace,  but  to  his  dis¬ 
crimination  in  appropriating  only 
sucli  specimens  of  his  success  as  he 
oould  afterwards  look  upon  with  sa¬ 
tisfaction  himself,  or  as  might  strong¬ 
ly  interest  his  friends  and  others  who 
might  participate  in  the  produce  of 
his  toils.  We  are  told  in  the  Preface 
not  to  expect  elaborate  discussions 
on  politics,  statistics,  natural  history, 
and  political  economy  ;  indeed  in  so 
small  a  book  a  single  topic  in  any  of 
these  great  subjects,  if  fully  treated, 
would  have  exausted  the  whole  vo¬ 
lume  long  before  its  close.  A  tiny  duo. 
dedmo  of  270  pages  would  be  looked 
on  with  contempt  by  those  book-ma- 
Kors  and  publishers  who  haunt  Albe- 
marle-Street,  who  send  forth  to  the 
World  at  short  intervals  thick  quartos 
at  tour  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  volume  ;  and  yet  we 
*nightily  mistake  if  there  is  not  more 
of  lively  dissertation,  and  of  new 
and  useful  information,  in  this  little 
tome,  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  from  half-a-dosen  of  the 
average  species  of  voyages  and  travels 
which  overwhelm  the  lying  cata¬ 
logues  of  new  and  important  works 
just  published’*  in  imperial  quarto 
and  royal  octavo.  The  author  of 
me  present  volume  thinks  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  sort  of  apology  at  the 
outset  for  intruding  among  the  host 


of  travellers  who  pretend  to  public 
notice. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Continent 
at  the  present  moment,  (says  he,)  the 
state  of  its  public  opinion,  the  dis[X)sition 
of  its  rulers,  and  the  condition  of  its  i>eo- 
ple,  are  all  interesting  to  a  British  reader. 
What,  on  these  topics,  attracted  the 
writer’s  notice,  has  been  put  down.  The 
subjects  are  allowed  to  be  interesting  in 
themselves  ;  that  alone  furnishes  his  jus¬ 
tification.  If  his  statements  be  inaccurate, 
and  his  remarks  superficial,  he  will  t)c 
justly  censured.  If  he  occasionally  in¬ 
form,  or  sometimes  amuse,  he  will  be  at 
least  excused. 

Such  ail  apology  was  hardly  re¬ 
quired  for  publishing  the  results  of 
the  observations  made  by  a  traveller 
so  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
topics  which  he  handles,  as  well  as 
to  express  his  opinions  in  a  style  at 
once  eluant  and  tranchant.  Un¬ 
bounded  good  humour,  playfulness 
of  imagination,  and  acuteness  of  re¬ 
mark,  seem  to  characterize  the  work 
throughout.  And  although  our  au¬ 
thor  has  not  been  very  far  from 
home,  he  has  contrived  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  a  variety  of  particu¬ 
lars  in  the  national  economy  of  those 
countries  which  he  visited,  of  which 
we  were  nearly  as  ignorant  as  We 
were  of  the  internal  policy  of  the 
woods  of  Guiana,  previous  to  tlic 
publication  of  Mr  ^Vater ton’s  Wan¬ 
derings,  or  of  the  situation,  history, 
and  politics,  of  the  Felatah  and 
Soudan  Empires,  before  the  visit  of 
Denham  and  Clapperton  to  those  far- 
off  and  hitherto  almost  impenetrabla 
remons.  However,  at  our  traveller 
belongs  to  our  own  hyperborean  re¬ 
gion,  he  found  it  necessay  to  go  to 
the  southern  metropolis  oi  the  em- 


*  Uon  Hunting  1  or  a  Summer’s  Ramble  through  parts  of  Flanders,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  in  1825.  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  &  Co.  London, 
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pire,  before  proceeding  farther  to  ing  an  adversary  seldom  (jiils  to  produce 
countries  still  more  to  the  south.  In  its  effect  on  a  popular  assembly,  where  it 
his  way  he  merely  takes  a  glance  at  alike  amuses  the  able  and  animates  the 
the  great  lions  of  London,  and  we  dull,  I  question  much  the  prudence  or 
have  no  doubt,  that  though  many  of  propriety  of  its  frequent  exercise,  in  a 
our  readers  have  seen,  and  all  have  place  where  a  man  s|>eaks  more  to  Uie 
Iteard,  of  the  notable  lion,  under  country  than  to  his  auditors.  A  joke 
whose  uplifted,  but  still  peaceful  amuse  for  the  moment,  within  the 

i)Aw  the  overgrown  tyrants  of  the  sphere  of  its  expression ;  the  weak  and 
Continent  tremble  in  tbeir  respec-  ven»l  may  quote  it  as  an  irrofn,gnhle 
tivc  .lens,  yet  they  tvill  not  be  dis-  FT  ""  "'’rTu  *  I' 


pleased  with  the  following  short  and 
skilful  outline  of  the  appearance  and 
character  of  this  remarkable  indivi¬ 
dual,  who  seems  to  have  appearetl 
in  these  latter  days  to  teach  these 
same  tyrants,  and  all  others,  that 
power  and  wisdom  may  be  far  more 
tftectually  displayed  in  works  of  be¬ 
neficence  than  in  the  horrid  trade  of 
human  butchery. 

Mr  Canning  is  a  middle>sized  man, 
squarely  formed,  having  a  full  counte. 
luince,  marked  with  care,  if  not  furrowed 
w-ith  years.  His  forehead  is  ample  and 
prominent.  His  white  locks  are  thinly 
strewed  over  the  surface  of  his  head, 
leaving  the  centre  completely  bald.  His 
profile  is  finely  marked,  its  lines  having 
neither  the  waving  curves  of  the  Ro¬ 
man,  nor  the  straight  proportions  of  the 
Grecian  style,  but  is  softened  between 
the  two,  into  a  perfect  harmony  of  ex¬ 
pression.  He  is  a  handsome  man,  but 
looks  old.  The  cares  and  anxieties  of  a 
])olitical  life ;  the  alternate  success  and 
failure  of  the  system  he  first  followed  as 
no  adherent,  and  then  guided  as  a  minis¬ 
ter  ;  his  successive  resignations  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  office,  indicative  of  a  mind 
not  sufficiently  ductile  to  bend  to  the 
cajwices  of  the  Court,  nor  sufficiently  dis- 
jmsed  at  all  times,  doubtless  from  con¬ 
siderations  of  laudable  ambition,  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  jx)wcr,  or  the  attrac¬ 
tive  seductions  of  oftice ;  —  all  have 
wrought  their  effect,  and  marked  with 
care,  or  stam|)cd  with  the  furrows  of  age, 
the  lineaments  of  his  visage.  His  man¬ 
ner  is  easy,  graceful,  and  unaffected  ;  and 
his  expressions  flow  from  him  neatly  and 
smoothly,  being  |>erfectly  adapted  to  the 
ideas  conceived,  or  to  the  trivial  or  im¬ 
portant  nature  of  the  subject  discussed, 
if  reason  cannot  be  plausibly  employed, 
instead  of  descending  to  sophistry,  ridi¬ 
cule  is  unerringly  used,  to  turn  the  edge 
of  his  adversary's  argument,  and  to  blunt 
its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
This  weapon  he  skilfully  employed,  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  shrewd  remarks 
and  sagacious  inferences  of  his  opponent 
Brougham.  Though  ibis  mode  of  treat - 


country  than  to  his  auditors.  A  joke 
may  amuse  for  the  moment,  within  tlie 
sphere  of  its  expression  ;  the  weak  and 
the  venal  may  quote  it  as  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  an  opponent's  error ;  but  it  will 
fail  in  convincing  the  community  that  iu 
author  or  his  party  are  in  the  right.  In. 
deed,  the  habitual  indulgence  of  this 
style  of  recrimination  or  attack  licgcis 
the  suspicion  that  facts  or  argument  be- 
come  unavailable  to  the  purpose  of  its 
witty  employer.  Mr  Canning’s  manner 
is  measured,  dignified,  and  impressive; 
becoming  the  grave  character  of  a  minis, 
ter  of  the  crown.  If  the  theme  require, 
he  is  lofty  and  empassioned. 

Every  body  knows  almost  enough 
of  the  other  lions  of  London,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  our  traveller  says  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  them,  but  hurries  ofl'  to 
Ostend  as  speedily  as  the  steam- 
packet  could  transport  him.  From 
Ostend  he  went  to  Bruges  and 
Ghent:  at  the  “  Table  d'Hote”  of 
the  latter  place  he  met  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  seems  to  belong  to 
that  fungous  race  of  mortals  on  the 
continent  who  embody  in  their  cor¬ 
poral  frame  the  highest  sentiments 
of  devotion  to  legitimacy  and  priest¬ 
craft.  The  Flemings  and  Dutch  do 
not  seem  to  be  quite  so  king-struck 
and  priest-ridden,  nor  would  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy, 
which  makes  so  near  an  approach  to 
the  true  constitutional  form,  would 
so  far  venerate  kings  and  priests,  as 
the  subjects  of  a  State  in  which  the 
society  of  Jesuits  is  the  sovereign, 
and  the  nominal  sovereign  onlv  the 
pliant,  tool  of  an  unprincipled  hier¬ 
archy. 

We  had  this  day  rather  an  amusing 
party  at  the  “  Table  d’Hote.”  Among 
others,  a  young  Frenchman  from  the 
south,  a  jolly  Brabanter,  and  a  calm 
Dutchman.  The  young  Frenchman  de¬ 
claimed  with  the  im|)Ctuosity  of  a  souti- 
ern,  and  with  the  natural  interest  of  a 
merchant,  upon  the  advantages  derive 
to  France  and  to  Europe  by  the  i^tora- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  vin¬ 
dicated  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  ng 
of  kings,  because  it  appeared  most  com¬ 
patible  with  his  individual  interest,  an 
also  threw,  with  l>ccoming  gallantry,  t 
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character  uf  the  Uuke  a  Angouieme,  clenched  his  hsts»  starte 
>vliich  had  been  ludicrously  and  sarcasti*  and  darted  from  the  roo 
colly  aosaued  by  our  friend  the  Bra-  ^  . 

‘‘ Have  you  not,”  says  the  Frenchman,  to  wnicn  the  attcnti 
“  all  the  blessings  of  peace,  with  the  glo-  veller  drawn,  he 
rios  of  conquest  ?  Have  you  not  a  prince,  notice  the  progress  ai 

who  likes  war  for  glory,  and  peace  for  cation  among  both 
humanity  ?  Has  he  not  done  what  Na«  lower  ranks  in  the  ( 
jK)lcon  could  not  accomplish— conquered  he  visited.  And  it 
Spain,  and  secured  the  peace  of  Europe  ?  factory  to  perceive  oi 
You  Flemings  have  even  derived  benefits  of  Europe  SO  much  l 
from  his  victorious  march.  The  com*  merely  by  the  repubi 
nicrcc  of  S^iain  has  been  opened  to  republican  states,  bul 
I'rance,  and  through  France  to  Belgium,  35^  herself,  to  the 

lowest  grades  of  thi 
“  stick  to  th.3  world,  my  friend,”  rays  elementary  prin 

the  Brabanter.  “  I  do  not  thmk  that  •  ^  , 

the  Duke  d’Angoulcme  has  done  much  ”5-  0“  author  hi 
cither  for  his  own  soul  or  that  of  his  army,  same  ^OUnd  ten  J 
in  putting  down  the  Sixinish  constitution,  ucncc  IS  well 
and  putting  up  Ferdinand— if  /le  did  it,  progress  which 

that  is  to  say,  and  not  your  gold.  It  was  public^  instruction,  « 
a  brave  act  forsooth  to  conquer  traitors,  operations  of  the  d 
and  to  op\K)se  the  cry  of  the  cross  to  mcnts,  have^  had^  < 
bigots.  Napoleon  certainly  never  did  Above  all,  it  is  deligl 
eitlicr.  He  only  conquered  men  and  that  without  distinct 
soldiers.  Monsieur  le  Due  had  the  ad-  sects,  provision  is  mi 
vantage  of  him  there.  We  Flemish,  cation  of  every  ini 
too,  uie  indebted  to  the  Duke  !  Our  go-  countries  which  he 
vernment  is  mild,  liberal,  and  pacific:  nnvprnmpnt  of  th 
but  the  ascendancy  of  the  priesthood  in  to  make  the  e 

Spain,  and  the  increasing  inliuence  of  the  importan 

Jesuits  in  France,  raise  the  crest,  too,  of  ^  * 

our  most  righteous  clergy,  and  enable  *• 
them  more  fully  and  loudly  to  damn  A  leading  feature  in 
their  heretical  fellow-citizens,  and  openly  Government  is,  to  cont 
to  pray,  that  at  no  distant  day  the  abo-  i^ossihle,  by  encourager 
minations  of  toleration  may  have  an  end.  to  the  extention  of  nati 
In  Najx)lcon’s  time,  for  such  conduct.  The  body  of  the  set 
our  most  pious  priests  would  have  been  vided  into  four  ranks, 
marched  to  the  ramparts  of  Antwerp,  in  each  province  arc  i 
and  there  sweatcil  into  toleration  ;  but  nounce  upon  the  qu2 
now—.”  difierent  candidates.  ] 

The  F'renchman,  quivering  with  rage,  by  these  commissions 
altempicd  to  say,  that  the  priests  were  may  decide,  authorisin: 
the  necessary  engines  of  legitimacy  ;  that  give  instruction  in  t 
they  were  necessary,  because  legitimacy  knowledge  which  arc 
was  so ;  that  commerce  could  not  exist  enumeration  of  the  du 
without  the  latter;  and  that,  in  conse-  The  two  first  ranks  c 
quence,  priests  they  must  have.  higher  branches  of  lea 

This  was  to  me  rather  a  curious  and  taught  in  the  royal  sch 
novel  argument  for  the  establishment  of  pal  towns.  Latin,  Fn 
^  regular  clergy,  not  for  the  sake  of  reli-  English,  as  also  math< 
g'on,  but  for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  arc  taught  by  the  first : 

f  he  Brabanter  said  it  might  be  so,  but  instruct  the  jicoplc  in 
^bat  he  knew  that  more  money  had  been  raents  of  knowledge,  s 
®5ipended  in  Napoleon's  time- he  there-  writing,  and  accounts. 
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weapon  tlmt  can  be  efficiently  used,  ta 
overturn  the  domii^^tion  of, the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  people.  They  seem  to 
have  letmod,  that  universal  toleration,  a 
comtnnnity  of  privileges,  and  national 
cducatioki,  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  {pro¬ 
duce  •  Universal  tranquillity,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  general  satisfaction. 

The  opposition  of  the  interested,  and 
the  enmity  of  the  ignorant,  may  for  a  time 
impede  the  accomplishment  of  this  result. 
But  should  a  consistent  adherence  to  this 
enlightened  policy  govern  their  councils, 
national  contentment,  and  certain  pro¬ 
sperity,  will  prove  its  assured  reward. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  few  sovereigns  whom  the 
lessons  of  adversity  have  profited.  The 
enlightened  opinions  of  Englishmen,  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  have  taught  him  the  exited  iency  of 
univer^l  toleration.  We  may,  for  a 
while,  perhaps,  misrule  Ireland  ;  her  in¬ 
sular  poBition  may  secure  impunity  to  her 
unwise  governors.  The  vicinity  of  France, 
however,  would  render  a  system  of  per¬ 
secution  and  proscription  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment  for  the  the  king  of  the  low 
countries  to  hazard. 

.  The  Government,  however,  has  not 
exclusively  confined  its  views  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  rich.  It  has  likewise  endow¬ 
ed  many  schools  in  different  towns,  as 
has  been  remarked,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
jHioplc  at  large  ;  besides,  it  has  recently 
established  a  seminary  at  Louvain,  for 
the  education  of  the  young  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  academical  course  there 
is  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  dogmas  of  their  faith,  or  to  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  theological  system  of  the 
darker  ages;  but  it  is  intended  to  embrace 
with  the  ancient  languages,  the  moral  and 
phystad  sciences,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
more  useful  and  elegant  arts.  Such  a 
course  will  have  for  its  object  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  tlie  intellect — the  attainment 
of  general  information— the  increase  of 
useful  materials  for  thought,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  improvement  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  The  cstablislnncnt  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  unlimited 
control  of  the  clergy  themselves,  has  nwa- 
koned  the  bitter  resciuincnt  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  fanatical  of  their  number. 
A  considerable  {x^rtiun,  to  the  honour  of 
Uicir  body,  approve  ot  the  measure:  it 


'anting, 

wiUenlargc  lheca[>acity  of  the  candidates 
(or  the  church— it  will  lead  to  the  gra. 
dual  reformation  of  its  abuses,  to  the  mo. 
dification  of  its  doctrines,  and  to  the  con. 
sequent  removal  of  those  distinctions, 
which  keep  alive  the  jealousy,  and  stimul 
late  the  enmity  of  rival  faiths.  If  such 
be  removed,  mutual  toleration  is  secured 
upon  a  true  and  imperishable  basis,  and 
to  that  extent  the  general  liappincss  of 
society  promoted. 

The  Government  of  Prussia,  con¬ 
nected  although  it  be  with  an  exe¬ 
crable  Alliance,  termetl  Holy,” 
(lucus,  quasi  a  non  lucendo),  seems 
to  pay  equal,  if  not  greater,  atten¬ 
tion  to  national  education.  If  such 
a  system  continues,  wc  have  little 
fear  that  the  fetters  of  despots  will 
long  constrain  the  nations  of  the 
continent. 

We  intended  to  have  followed  our 
traveller  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  through  Switzerland,  and 
back  to  Geneva,  but  we  find  our 
space  in  the  present  Number  entire¬ 
ly  exhausted.  As  it  is,  we  cannot 
do  better  in  parting  with  this  little 
volume,  than  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
national  happiness,  hut  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  such  as  have  cither  tra¬ 
versed  the  same  countries,  or  have  it 
in  view  to  do  so  hereafter.  We  vrould 
refer  our  readers,  more  especially,  to 
the  short  and  intelligible  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  on  national  character. 
The  notices  of  the  recent  dissensions 
in  the  Genevese  Church  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  interesting  to  a  large 
class  of  readers.  The  author  has 
caught  the  living  manners  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  dajr,  and  of  the 
places  which  he  has  visited ;  and  in 
as  far  as  a  very  limited  pcri(W  of 
residence  in  each  would  permit  him, 
he  has  delineated  them  with  the 
hand  of  a  master, — a  hand  whicn 
wc  would  anxiously  wish  to  see  em¬ 
ployed  in  still  more  important  occu¬ 
pations,  and  to  which,  we  arc  sure, 
that  its  power  is  far  more  than  lai  y 
adequate. 
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LONDON.  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Davon,  iit 

A  now  improved  edition  of  ISIorris’s  Ghent, 
hileof  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  with  an  A  Romance  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
ApiH'iidix,  containing  some  pieces  never  to  be  entitled  “  Do  Vavasour,”  is  uii* 
Uforo  printed,  nounced* 

A  brief  descriptive  History  of  Holland  A  Companion  to  the  Naval  Sketch- 
is  prewiring  for  the  press,  in  letters  from  Book,  under  the  title  of  the  Militury 
(baiultather  to  Marianne,  during  an  ex-  Sketch  Book,  is  announced  to  apivar 
cursion  in  the  summer  of  1819,  speedily,  in  two  vols.  post  8vo. 

.Mr  Ackcrniann  has  in  readiness  for  In  the  press,  Memoirs  of  a  Serjeant 
publication  a  jx)rtrait  of  Sir  Humphry  in  the  French  Army,  written  by  himself : 
Davy,  engraved  by  Worthington.  comprising  his  Adventures  in  Sjiain,  Ger« 

.M.  Canel,  bookseller  of  Paris,  has  an-  many,  Russia,  &c.  from  1805  to  18<;3. 
ihjunccd  Ids  intention  of  publishing  a  col-  One  vol.  post  8vo. 

Icciioii  of  engravings,  from  the  full-length  The  first  part  of  the  work,  some  time 
ptriraits  of  celebrated  personages  of  the  since  announced  as  preparing  for  publica- 
present  time,  painted  by  Girard,  first  tion,  by  Mr  Dawson  Turner,  on  Bri- 
Tainter  to  the  King  of  France.  tish  Autographs,  will  soon  appear,  ^'his 

Mr  Alexander  Barclay  is  printing  a  portion  will  consist  of  specimens  of  the 
I’ractical  View  of  the  Present  State  of  hand-writing  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Slavery  in  the  West-Indies;  or,  an  Exa-  England,  and  of  the  dittcrent  branches  of 
iiiination  of  Mr  Stephen’s  Slavery  of  the  Royal  Family,  from  the  Reign  of 
the  Hritish  West-India  Colonies.”  Richard  II.  until  the  present  time.  Col- 

Sir  W.  Scott’s  Life  of  Drydcn  is  among  lections  of  a  similar  nature  have  usually 
tlic  last  translations  into  French.  Moore’s  been  confined  to  mere  signatures ;  but  Mr 
l.il'e  of  Sheridan  is  announced.  Turner  has  been  enabled  to  bring  to- 

A  complete  edition  of  Chateaubriand’s  gether  a  great  number  of  autograph  do- 
Works,  in  25  vols.,  including  much  new  cuments,  hitherto  unpublished,  which 
matter,  is  talkeil  of  in  Paris.  will  afiTord  much  valuable  information, 

A  manuscript  has,  it  is  stated,  been  re-  both  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary, 
ceiuly  found  in  the  castle  of  Peguet,  Can-  A  Greek  and  English  Dictionary,  by 
ton  de  Vaud,  which  contains  a  particular  the  Rev.  John  Groves,  is  just  ready, 
account  of  the  wars  between  the  Swiss  There  are  preparing  for  publication,  a« 
and  Savoyards,  and  the  campaigns  of  early  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  ad- 
Henry  IV.  of  &ivoy.  mit,  the  History,  Antiquities,  and  Topo- 

Aiiiia  Boylen,  a  dramatic  ]X)em.  By  graphy  of  the  Town  and  Borough  of 
ilic  Uev.  H.  H.  Milman,  is  nearly  ready.  Southwark  and  Liberties;  Including  the 
Fapt.  King  announces  for  publication  whole  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Saviour,  and 
'  oyages  of  Discoveries,  undertaken  to  the  adjacent  Parish  of  Christchurcli,  with 
complete  the  Survey  of  the  Western  Coast  Notices  of  Eminent  or  Remarkable  Per- 
New  Holland,  l^tween  the  years  1817  sons.  Local  Anecdotes,  Genealogical  and 
and  1822.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  Heraldic  Inquiries,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated 

There  is  announced  a  Short  Sketch  of  by  numerous  Engravings  of  Rare  Plans, 
the  I’rovi'ice  of  Upjxir  Canada,  for  the  Views,  and  existing  Buildings,  &ic. 
information  of  the  labouring  poor  through-  Mr  William  Rae  Wilson  has  in  the 

“ut  England.  To  which  is  prefixed,  press.  Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
Ihoughts  on  Colonization,  addressed  to  mark,  Hanover,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
tlie  labouring  poor,  the  clergy,  the  se-  lands,  &  France,  with  several  engravings. 

vestries,  and  overseers  of  the*  poor,  Mr  Jams  Jennings  has  circulated  pro- 
•*111  other  persons  interested  in  the  ad-  posals  for  publishing  by  subscription,  in 
ttiinistration  of  {parish  relief  in  the  dif-  one  volume,  Ornithologia,  or  the  Birds : 
•‘‘fvnt  parishes  in  England.  By  Henry  a  Poem,  in  two  parts,  w’ith  an  introduc- 
•'"hn  Boulton,  Esq.,  his  Majesty’s  Solid-  tion  to  their  natural  history,  and  copious 
'^■•Cencral  of  the  province  of  Upi^er  Ca-  notes.  The  first  part  treats  chiefly  of 

British  and  European  birds.  The  second 
A  German  account  of  the  works  of  the  part  relates  principally  to  Foreign  bird.n. 
I'roihers  Van  Eyck  has  been  translated  A  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland, 
M.  dc  Bast,  the  Secretary  of  the  So-  in  1G68*9 ;  partly  from  materials  hitliar- 
riety  of  Fine  Arts  at  Ghent,  and  publish-  to  unpublished,  and  with  an  introductory 
'vith  notes.  It  relates  prind|)ally  to  chapter,  is  announced.  By  John  O’Dris- 
'f'vir  masterpiece  (from  the  Apocalyi^se)  col,  Esq. 
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It  orks  preparing Jur  ruoucaiwn.  CAphl 

The  new  edidon  of  Mr  Landor’s  Ima-  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will 
pinary  Conversation  of  Literary  Men  and  shortly  appear* 

Statesmen,  with  considerable  additions,  The  Second  Volume  of  Mr.  Soutbn’s 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  In  '2  History  of  the  War  in  Spain  wll  cer. 
vols.  8vo.  tainly  be  ready  for  publication  in  May. 

A  work,  entitled  Wisdom  and  Happi-  Mr  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History 
ness ;  containing  Selections  from  the  of  England  will  not  be  ready  for  publira. 

Bible,  from  Bishops  Patrick,  Taylor,  &c.,  tion  before  the  close  of  the  year, 

is  printing.  By  the  Uev.  H.  Watkins,  Mrs  Joanna  Baillie  will  shortly  publish 
A.M.  a  Drama,  in  three  acts,  called  “  The 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Foystcr,  A.M.,  Minis-  Martyr.” 
ter  of  Trinity  Chapel,  has  a  volume  of  Sketches  of  Portuguese  Manners,  Cus. 
Sermons  in  the  press.  toms,  &c.  with  twenty  coloured  engrav. 

A  Translation  of  the  Tre  Giuli,  the  mgs,  are  in  the  press, 
most  popular  and  entertaining  of  the  Tales  from  the  German,  by  George 
Poems  of  G.  B.  Casti,  to  which  will  be  Soane,  A.B.,  and  the  Secret  Correspon. 
prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  dence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the 

some  Account  of  his  other  Works,  is  in  Princess  des  Ursins ;  from  the  original 

the  press,  and  may  be  shortly  expected.  MSS.  in  the  jjossession  of  the  Duke  de 
Preparing  for  publication,  in  two  vols.  Choiseul,  may  shortly  be  expected. 

The  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  The  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Encyc- 
from  St.  Birin,  the  First  Bishop,  A.D,  lopaedia  Londinensis  will  be  ready  for 
634,  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  delivery  early  in  April.  This  work,  near. 
S.  H.  Cassan.  ly  the  largest  in  iwint  of  size,  and  by  far 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Dr  Calcott  the  most  comprehensive  in  matter  ever 
is  preparing  for  publication  a  very  inter-  published,  will  shortly  be  concluded.  At 
esting  Cantata,  called  the  Last  Man.  its  completion  it  will  consist  of  2 1  closcly- 
Proposals  are  issued  for  publishing  by  printed  4to  volumes, 
subscription,  LatKastrcnscs  Illustres ;  or 

Historical  and  Biographical  Memoirs  of  EDINBURGH. 

Illustrious  Natives  of  the  Palatine  County  On  Friday,  28th  April,  will  be  pub. 
of  Lancaster,  with  Genealogical  and  lished,  Woodstock,  or  the  Cavalier, 
Heraldic  Observations.  By  William  a  Tale  of  the  Year  Sixteen  Hundred 
Robert  Wharton,  F.  A.S.  Member  of  the  and  Fifly.one.  By  the  Author  of  Wa. 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  verley,”  “  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,”  &c. 
and  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  3  vols.  post  8vo.  ^.Lillufid.  boards. 
Society 'of  Manchester.  Illustrated  by  A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  with  its  ap* 
Numerous  Portraits  and  Armorial  En-  plication  to  the  Arts  ;  intended  as  a  Tcit- 
gravings. — The  materials  for  the  prosecu-  Book  for  Students  attending'  Mechanics’ 
tion  of  this  undertaking  have  been  draw  n  Institutions.  By  Andrew  Fyfe,  M.D. 
from  original  records,  public  and  private  F.R.S.E.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the 
manuscripts,  general  and  county  histories,  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts, 
the  diflbrent  standard  works  on  biography,  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico, 
heraldic  visitations,  registers,  monu-  Chirurgical  Society.  Volume  II. 
mental  inscriptions,  and  literal,  oral,  and  ‘  Mr  Noble,  Teacher  of  Languages,  Ori. 
traditional  information.  ental  Master  in  the  Scottish  Military  and 

The  Ninth  Part  of  Cuvier’s  Animal  Naval  Academy,  and  Author  of  an  Ara. 
Kingdom  is  nearly  ready.  bic  Vocabulary,  and  Index  for  Richard- 

Continental  Adventures,  from  the  Pen  son’s  Arabic  Grammar,  is  preparing  for 
of  a  Lady,  are  nearly  ready.  the  press,  “  a  Grammar  of  the  Persian 

The  GIpsey,  a  Tale  of  Romance  ;  from  language,  with  copious  Extracts  from  the 
the  German  of  Launc,  by  the  Translator  works  of  the  best  Persian  Authors,  and  a 
of  “  Popular  Stories  of  Northern  Nations,”  Vocabulary  and  Index.”  One  voL 
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•  P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica ;  contain, 
ing  an  Ordo  and  Interlineal  Translation 
accompanying  the  text ;  a  Treatise  •  on 
itfitin  Versification,  &c.  Ac.  By  P.  A. 
Nutall,  LLD.  •, 


An  Italian  Grammar;  comprising 
small  compass  more  of  what  isssscnoi 
useful  towards  a 'knowledge  of  * 
gu'age,  given  with  greater  ptrspctti*!  j 
precMon  than  has  been  dione 
mer  one.  By  Ferdinand  Ciettoni.  I^ 
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F]KE  ARTS.  •  „  '  Free  Trade;  or  an  Enquiry  into  the 

Essay  on  rainting.  By  Hugh  Frazer.  Exi)ediency  of  the  present  Corn  Laws, 
0.  the  relations  of  our  Foreign  and  Culunial 

liiSTOUY.  Trade,  6lC.  &c.  By  Alexander  AHDon- 

A  History  of  the  United  States  of  nell.  Esq.  8vo.  19s. 
ncrica,  from  their  first  settlement  as  The  Progress  of  Fashion*  from  our  First 
lollies,  to  the  close  of  the  War  with  Parents,  through  all  nations,  to  our  pre¬ 
eat  Britain  in  18 1*5.  8vo.  12s.  sent  times.  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Second  Volume  of  Godwin's  His-  ElHTAd>I  A,  or  a  Collection  of  Me¬ 
ry  of  the  Commonwealth.  8vo.  morials  inscribed  to  the  IVIemory  of 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  Historic  Anec-  Good  and  Faithful  Servants.  12mo. 
tes  of  Ireland  during  his  own  Time,  7.s.  Cd. 

tl)  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Union.  Parts  a  Classification  of  Sciences  and  Arts  ; 
II.  and  VIII.  Price  11s.  (id.  each,  em-  or  a  Map  of  Human  Knowledge.  By 
llislied  w  ith  Portraits  of  Arthur  O’Con-  Charles  Lane.  8vo. 
r  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Observations  on  Sound;  showing  the 

MISCELLANEOUS.  Causes  of  its  Indistinctness  in  Churches, 

Naval  Sketch-Book,  or  Service  Afloat  ChajHils,  Halls  of  Justices,  &.c.  With  a 
d  Ashore,  with  Characteristic  Reniinis-  system  for  their  Construction,  &r.  By 
ices,  Fragments,  and  Opinions.  By  H.  Matthew's.  8vo.  3s. 

Officer  of  Rank.  Second  Edition,  with  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskis- 
iisiderable  additions.  Post  8vo.  18s.  son  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  n  mo- 
Gaicties  and  Gravities ;  a  Series  of  tion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire 
etches,  Comic  Tales,  and  Fugitive  into  the  State  of  the  Silk  Manufacture, 
igaries.  By  one  of  the  Authors  of  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

dejected  Addresses.”  Second  Edition,  History  of  Methodism  in  the  Town  and 
vised.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  Neighbourhood  of  Great  Yarmouth,  ini 

Remarks  on  certain  parts  of  Mr  Gran-  eluding  Biographical  Sketches  of  some  of 
le  Penn’s  comparative  Estimate  of  the  the  leading  Characters  who  have  lieen 
incral  and  Mosaical  Geologies,  &c.  among  the  Methodists  *  at  that  place. 
0.  3s.  By  A.  Watmough.  )8mo.  2s.  (id. 

A  General  and  Heraldic  Dictionaiy  of  boards.  ... 

;  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United  A  Catalogue  of  a  very  extensive  col- 
ngdom  for  .  1826  ;  exhibiting,  under  lection  of  works  of  How'ell  Jind  Stew’art 
ict  alphabetical  arrangement,  the  pre-  on  the  Philology,  Religion,  and  History  of 
It  .state  of  those  exalted  Ranks,  and  Eastern  Nations;  Oriental  MSS  ;  the 
dueling  the  Lineage  of  each  House  Holy  Scriptures  in  Hebrew'  and  in  the 
'm  the  Founder  of  its  Honours :  with  Oriental  Versions,  Critical  Introductions, 
Appendix  comprising  the  Prelates,  the  Dictionaries,  CommentatorsV’&c.  Jewish 
rnames  of  Peers,  Titles  by  Courtesy  History’and  Antiquiliw,'and  every  other 
their  eldest  Sons,  Names  of  Heirs  class  connected  with  the  critical  study  of 
esumptive,  &c.  By  John  Burke,  Esq.  the  Old  Testament, 
one  volume,  crown  8vo.  with  Plates  of  Two  Letters  on  Scottish  Affhirs,  from 
e  Arms.  18s.  Edward  Bradwrardine  Waverley,  Esq.,  to 

Essays  on  the  Universal  Analogy  be-  Malachi  Malagrowther,  Esq.  8vo.  3b. 
een  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual  Reid  on  Clock  •  and  Watch-making, 

orld.s.  By  the  Author  of  “  Memoirs  of  Royal  8vo.  i^.liilli»6d. 

Jeist.”  8vo.  8s.  Laconics ;  or  the  Best  Words  of  the 

Diary  of  an  Ennuyee.  8vo.  IDs.  Cd.  Best  Authors,  with  Portraits  of  Sfiencer, 
Sheridaniana  :  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Milton,  Marvell,  Young,  and  Churchill, 
chard  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  his  Table-  18mo.  28.  Cd. 

k  and  Bons-Mots.’"  8vo.  9s.  Cd.  i 

The  Plain  Speaker:  Opinions  on  novels,  tales,  &e. 

>nks,  Men,  and  Things.  2  vols.  8vo.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  a  Talc. 

•D48.  By  the  Author  of  tlieSpy.  3  vols.  12mo. 

Literary  Gems.  In  two  parts*  One  voL  XMids. 

)st  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Miscellaneous  Collections :  alphabeti- 

Vindiciae  Ecclesiae  Anglicanie.  Letters  cally  arranged,  afrer  the  manner  of,  and 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  comprising  Es-  forming  a  Fourth  Volume  to,  “  the  lA)un- 
on  the  Romish  Religion,  and  vin-  gePs  Comroon-PIfu»  Book,”  containing 
^ting  the  Book  of  the  Church.  By  (Rie  Hundred  Articles.  By  the  Compiler 
>bert  Southey,  LI^D.'  8va’  15s.  of  the  “  Lounger’s  Common-Place  Book.” 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  Price  9s.  Cd.  ’ 

?  CathoTic  Question..  By  R.  Wilmot  .  The  Baths  of  Bagnole ;  or,  the  Juve- 
^Hon,  Esq.  8 VO.  Ssi  nilc  Miscellany.  18mo.  half-bound)  Ss. 
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EUROPE.  against  the  owners  of  a  ship,  for  carrying 

Fhakce.— FroicA  Slave  Trade — The  on  the  slave-trade  with  a  colony  not  bc- 
GreeArr.— By  the  Paris  papers  of  March  longing  to  France.  After  this  defence, 
26,  it  appears  that  a  warm  discussion  on  he  adverted  to  the  charge  res|)ecting  the 
the  slave-trade  took  place  on  the  preced-  Greeks,  in  contradiction  of  which  he 
ing  day  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  read  extracts  from  a  des|)atch  of  Rear. 
The  debate  arose  on  petitions  from  the  Admiral  Rcgny,  commanding  the  French 
merchants  of  Havre  and  Paris,  praying  tsquadron  in  the  Levant.  The  Rear-Ad- 
that  more  severe  and  more  efficacious  mirnl  stated,  that  among  the  transports 
Jaws  might  be  adopted  against  this  odious  w'hich  accompanied  the  Turkish  fleet 
traffic.  •  The  petitioners  assert,  that  the  which  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November 
slave-trade  is  carried  on  under  the  French  off  Cape  Matapan,  there  were  three 
rtug  with  increasing  activity  ;  that  the  Tuscan,  eight  Austrian,  seven  English, 
operation  of  the  existing  laws  only  adds  three  Sardinian,  two  Spanish,  one  Arne, 
to  iu  Ixirbarity,  as  three  or  four  hundred  rican,  but  not  one  French.  In  answer 
negroes  are  now  crammed  Into  a  s|)ace  to  the  charge  of  the  treasure  of  the 
which  would  formerly  have  been  allotted  Egyptian  fleet  having  been  conveyed  on 
to  only  one-fourth  of  that  number.  Hence  hoard  of  a  French  ship  of  war,  M.  dc 
the  deaths  are  frightfully  numerous,  and  Viilele  said,  that  the  officers  who  lent 
the  petitioners  calculate  that  the  slave-  themselves  to  that  transaction  had  been 
ships  throw'  annually  overboard  at  least  dismissed ;  and  that,  for  permitting  it, 
3000  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this  the  commander  of  the  station  had  been 
horrible  traffic.  In  the  report  of  the  com-  recalled,  and  Admiral  de  Regny  appoint- 
mittee  on  this  petition,  a  hope  is  express-  cd  in  his  place.  With  regard  to  certain 
ed  that  the  facts  are  exaggerated,  and  vessels  building  in  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  ranean,  the  Minister  observed,  that  the 
to  repress  the  slave-trade  are  enumerated.  Government  could  not  refuse  an  accom- 
It  is,  however,  acknowledged,  that  the  modation  of  that  kind  to  powers  with 
existence  of  such  a  traffic  is  a  disgrace  to  whom  the  country  w*as  at  peace.  A  few 
a  civilized  nation ;  but  it  is  alleged,  that  years  ago,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  built 
making  the  slave-trade  piracy  would  not  two  frigates  in  French  ports.  The  Pacha 
l»e  an  effectual  prevention,  because  the  .  of  Egypt  had  also  been  allowed  to  build 

rigour  of  penal  laws  often  causes  impu-  a  frigate  and  a  corvette,  but  he  had  not 

nity.  This  argument  seems  to  imply,  been  permitted  to  arm  them.  It  was  ad- 

that  the  moral  guilt  of  the  slave-trade  is  milled  to  be  possible  that  there  might  be 

not  so  strongly  felt  in  France  as  in  other  agents  in  France,  who  recruited  for  the 

countries,  where  no  difficulty  has  been  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  but  the  Minister  main- 

found  in  the  application  of  the  law  of  tained  that  there  was  no  violation  of  neu- 

piracy.  •  Itie  Committee  proposed  that  trality  on  the  part  of  the’  Government, 

the  ))etiUon  should  be  referred  to  the  Pre-  Respect  for  the  maintenance  of  neutrality, 

sident  of  the  Council.  The  object  of  the  he  said,  was  carried  so  far,  as  almost  to 

petilim  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  debate,  endanger  French  commerce,  on  which  the 

in  consequence  of  some  ol)scrvations  made  Greeks  commit  piratical  depredations.  In 

by  General  Sebastiani,  w  ho  said,  that  a  the  midst  of  this  debate,  an  orator,  of  the 

while  slave-trade  was  going  on  as  well  as  name  of  Dudon,  ventured  to  assert,  that 

a  black, — that  the  French  Ministers  had  England  still  carries  on  the  slave-trade, 

'allowed  Turkish  agents  to  recruit  openly  This  striking  instance  of  disregard  to 

for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.'  M.  de  Viilele,  truth  seems  to  have  received  no  contra- 

In  vindication  of  the  Government,  referred  diction,  and  to  have  excited  no  surprise. 

to  the  precautions  against  the  slave-trade  Spaik. _ Convulsed  State  of  Spa\n-^ 

enumerated  in  the  report  of  the  commit-  We  have  received  intelligence  from  Ma^ 

tee,  and  observed,  that  the  Ministers  had  drid,  and  from  several  of  the  principal 

pushed  these  precauUons  as  far  as  was  provinces  of  Spain.  That  devoted  country 

compatible  wdth  Uie  freedom  of  trade,  seems  again  on  the  point  of  a  convulsion. 

In  all  the  colonies,  measures  were  adopt-  and  there  is  no  questimi,  that  the  presence 

ed  for  seising  slave^hips,  and  those  mea-  of  the  French  army  alone  prevents  the 

sures  were  even  extended  to  ships  trading  revolutionary  movements.  From  Madrid, 

to  foreign  colonies ;  for  a  prosecution  is  the  accounts  are  to  the  Ist  inst.  Tb® 

DOW  pending  in  the  Court  of  Cassation,  landing  of  the  Constitutional  force  near 
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Alicant  appears  to  have  produced  the 
dceiJest  feelings.  One  letter  says,  “  Ter¬ 
ror  and  confusion  reign  here.  The  King 
and  Royal  Family  reside  at  the  {lalace 
El  Pardo,  and  their  guards  now  consist 
entirely  of  Swiss.  The  Ministers  have 
demanded  of  the  English  Ambassador, 
in  a  formal  note,  explanation  respecting 
the  movements  of  General  Mina,  who 
has  left  England,  as  report  states,  to  re¬ 
volutionize  S|)ain.  The  answer  of  Mr 
Lamb  was,  that  he  understood  he  had 
left  England,  but  his  movements  or  in¬ 
tentions  he  knew  nothing  of.  We  await 
farther  details  with  the  greatest  anxiety.” 
The  Curate  Merino  has  declared  himself 
hostile  to  the  present  Government,  and 
has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  consider¬ 
able  force,  which  is  said  to  be  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  the  constitutional  cause.  Though 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  Curate’s  insur¬ 
rection,  w'e  are  rather  sceptical  as  to  the 
account  given  of  his  principles,  and  those 
of  his  troops.  It  is  asserted,  the  consti¬ 
tutional  parties  arc  already  in  possession 
of  the  forts  of  Carthagena,  and  exjiect 
further  reinforcements  from  the  Algerine 
coast.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  having  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Spain,  will,  it  is  sup- 
jx)sed,  afford  facilities  to  the  patriots. 
The  commencement  of  hostilities  by  Al¬ 
giers  was  announced  on  the  6th,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Spanish  Consul  General 
at  Tunis.  Several  strong  parties  of  con¬ 
stitutionalists  have  appeared  in  the  North, 
and  have  committed  great  excesses  near 
Corunna. 

The  following  is  an  Extract  of  a  Private 
Letter. 

Cadizy  March  7. 

“  The  Lady  Mary  Pelham  packet 
sailed  this  morning  for  Gibraltar,  after 
having  experienced  a  severe  passage  of 
twenty-five  days  from  England  to  this 
place;  therefore  her  arrival  excited  no 
interest,  as  w'e  had  news  from  London 
of  a  much  later  date  than  what  she 
could  bring.  The  cup  of  lutterness  which 
this  ilUfated  country  is  doomed  to  drink 
is  nearly  overflowing.  Commerce  has  fled 
from  her  shores,  and  the  interior  lies 
^aste  and  uncultivated,  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  which  are  found  dead  in 
the  fields  from  inanition.  People  of  all 
descriptions,  both  Spaniards  and  foreign- 
are  flying  from  the  enormous  contri¬ 
butions  which  are  levied  upon  them,  and 
^bosc  who  remain  must  pay,  or  have  their 
pt^rty  sequestered.  >  The  Algerine  cor¬ 
ses  are  swarming  along  the  coasts  of  the 
^Mediterranean,  and  the  intrepid  Colom¬ 
bians  are  intercopiing-all.  the  coasting 
vessels  on  the  stvoros  of  the  Atlantic,  so 
ttiuch  so,  that  at  this  place  insurances 


cannot  l)e  effected  at  any  premium.  Fer¬ 
dinand  seems  blind  to  the  best  rights  and 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  is  carefully 
rearing  up,  in  the  front  of  freedom 
and  improvement.  Monkish  intolerance 
and  superstitious  prejudices.  I  would 
have  written  to  you  respecting  the  sup¬ 
posed  expedition,  which  the  Spanish  Go¬ 
vernment  said  sailed  from  Gibraltar  to 
re-revolutionize  Spain ;  but,  as  1  knew 
that  it  had  for  its  object  plunder,  and 
nothing  more,  and  perhaps,  too,  got  up 
by  the  enemies  of  fre^om,  1  declined  say¬ 
ing  any  thing  about  the  matter.  However, 
it  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  to  be  sounded  in  Spain,  and  the 
re-commencement  of  acts  of  proscription 
against  every  one  known  to  be  attached 
to  the  liberal  cause.  In  Cadiz,  and  some 
neighbouring  cities,  the  local  authorities 
have  increased  the  police,  or  spy  estab¬ 
lishment,  to  the  number  of  30  in  eadi 
Borreoy  by  which  means  they  know,  by 
the  joint  report  of  three  or  four  hundred 
of  these  gentry,  what  is  done  and  said 
every  day  throughout  the  town,  and  in 
the  different  cofthe-houses.  Every  one  is 
afraid  to  communicate  his  thoughts  U>  his 
neighbour  or  friend,  lest  shoukl-  be 
overheard  and  betrayed;  consequently 
there  is  nothing  now,  in  this  once  gay 
and  flourishing  city,  but  dull  nwnecony, 
without  association,  and  without  busi¬ 
ness.” 

A  party  of  Spanish  ConstituUon^ists, 
alxHit  100  in  number,  effected  a  landing 
in  M  urcia,  alx>ut  the  middle  of  last  month- 
They  sjieedily  made  their  way  to  the 
mountains ;  but,  if  we  may  credit  the 
French  papers,  very  few  joined  them, 
and,  having  been  vigorously  pursued  by 
the  Royalist  volunteers,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  nearly  all  taken  or  destroyed. 

Portugal.— of  the  King.-^ 
A  tel^raphic  dispatch  received  on  Sa¬ 
turday  evening,  March  18th,  announces 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  On 
the  4th  instant,  his  Majesty  was  attacketl 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  together  with  epi¬ 
lepsy.  On  the  5th  and  6th,  his  malady 
increased  to  such  a  d^ee  as  to  create 
the  greatest  alarm  for  his  life.  After  the 
crisis  of  the  6th,  his  Majesty  experienced 
no  new  attack  till  the  9th,  when  his  ma¬ 
lady  returned  with  augmented  violence, 
to  which  the  King  yielded,  and  laid  down 
his  life  on  the  10th,  at  six  in  the  evening. 
By  a  deed  of  the  King’s,  executed  a  few 
days  before  his  decease,  a  regency,  headed 
by  one  of  his  daughters,  retains  possession 
of  the  Government  till  the  righcfhl  heir 
arrive.  Who  the  rightful  heir  is,  the 
document  rather  oddly  leavee  unexplain¬ 
ed  ;  but  our  readers  will  recolleet,  that 
about  a  year  ago,  an  arrangement  was 
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inaile  with  Don  Pedro,  by  which  it  was 
declared,  that  Petiro  should  reign  in  Bra¬ 
zil  in  the  mean  time  as  Regent  under  his 
father,  and  that  at  King  John's  death  the 
Crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  should  be 
united  in  his  {Krson.  From  the  known 
violence  of  the  younger  son  Miguel's  cha¬ 
racter,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would 
make  an  attempt  to  dis}X)'ssess  Pedro  of 
the  Kuro|)ean  half  of  his  inheritance,  were 
he  near  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  he  is 
now  at  Vienna ;  and  the  Holy  Allies,  un¬ 
der  whose  sanction  the  late  arrangement 
was  made,  will  doubtless  take  care  to  de» 
tain  him  there,  while  his  presence  at  home 
would  be  dangerous.  The  question  is, 
what  will  Pedro  do  when  he  is  apprised 
of  the  vacancy  in  the  Throne  of  Portugal  ? 
That  he  will  claim  both  crowns  is  certain, 
for  he  dues  not  w'ant  ambition.  But  will 
be  iix  his  residence  at  Lisbon  or  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro  ?  Were  he  less  active  and  enter¬ 
prising,  we  incline  to  think  that  he  w  ould 
prefer  living  in  the  old  world,  w'here  mo¬ 
narchy  is  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  has 
pow*erful  protectors  ;  rather  than*  in  the 
new,  where  it  must  struggle  for  existence 
amidst  opposing  elements.  But  Pedro 
seems  to  hque  something  of  a  royal  pas¬ 
sion  for  war ;  and,  unless  we  mistake  his 
genius,  will  remain  in  Brazil,  where  the 
danger  is  most  menacing,  and  trust  Por¬ 
tugal  for  some  time  to  the  administration 
of  his  sister,  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
n«)ly  Allies.  There  may  be  intrigues, 
liowevcr,  in  Lisbon,  which  may  recall  him 
thither  suddenly.  He  must  be  sensible, 
that  of  the  two  parts  of  his  dominions 
the  Kastern  is  held  by  the  more  secure 
tenure  ;  and  that  if  his  presence  is  equally 
indispensable  in  both,  it  is  better  to  risk 
the  loss  of  Brazil  than  Portugal.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  w’c  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Brazilian  monarchy  would  not  survive  his 
dcixu-ture  many  months.  When  the  im- 
IHirial  regime  ceases  in  Brazil,  and  cease 
it  will,  whether  lie  remain  or  no,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  fate  which  has  already 
liefullen  Peru,  that  that  vast  region, 
which  equals  Europe  in  surface,  will  soon 
break  up  into  various  se})arate  republics. 
Without  the  compressing  force  of  despo¬ 
tic  power,  or  without  a  highly-advanced 
civilization,  such  as  exists  in  the  North- 
American  eeofederacy,  it  is  not  possible 
to  bind  the  distant  members  of  such  an 
unwieldy  Sute  together.  From  the  one 
extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other  is 
nearly  3000  miles  ;  or  about  os  far  as  from 
London  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  and 
on  this  surface,  which  would  support  two 
or  three  hundred  millions  of  men,  there 
IS  only  a  thinly-scattered  population  of 
fo*ir  millions.  There  is  evidently  room 
in  this  immense  territory  for  a  dozen  of 
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decent  republics ;  but  there  must  lie  men, 
as  well  as  square  leagues,  tociuistitutc  a 
l)ody  politic ;  and  tl»c  probahility  is,  that 
the  three  or  four  most  considerable  ira. 
ding  towns  on  the  coast  will  fonn  the  ««- 
del  of  so,  many  separate  Governments. 
A  very  extraordinary  report  has  been  cir¬ 
culated  in  London, — that  a  Ixnly  guanl 
for  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  of  2000  men, 
will  immediately  l>e  sent  by  the  Knglidi 
Ministers  to  the  ^I'agus. 

Austria.— ///«m  of  the  Emperor.’^ 
The  Austrian  Observer  of  the  12th  inst. 
conflrms  the  accounts  in  the  French  )>a- 
pers  of  the  indisposition  of  the  Em|)eror 
of  Austria,  who  had  a  severe  attack  of 
inilammutory  fever  on  theUth  insu  On  the 
10th,  at  six  in  the  morning,  his  Mujeslv 
was  bled,  \\dnch  aifurded  him  some  re¬ 
lief.  The  degree  of  fever,  and  the  otlicr 
symptoms  of  the  disorder,  rendered  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  away  some  more  WIikkI, 
which  was  dune  the  same  day,  and  greatly 
diminished  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder, 
80  that  on  the  night  of  the  10th  his 
Majesty  had  some  quiet  sleep,  and  on 
the  11th,  in  the  morning,  he  felt  himself 
something  easier.  In  the  night  thesym|>- 
toms  of  the  disorder  and  the  fever  became 
so  much  worse,  that  his  Majesty  was  un- 
able  to  slce|>.  In  the  morning  of  the  12ih 
the  EmiKTur  ex|)erienced  much  relief, 
but  it  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and 
towards  noon  it  was  necessary  to  bleed 

him  again.  His  majesty  felt  considerable 
relief  from  this  o|)eration,  and  continued 
more  easy,  w  hich  increased  the  ho|)e  of 
his  Majesty's  speedy  recovery.  On  the 
ir-Jth  the  Emperor's  indisposition  was  so 
alarming,  that  the  theatres  were  shut, 
public  prayers  W'cre  otFered  up  in  all  the 
churchc.s,  and  he  received  the  sacrament. 
On  the  14th,  however,  he  was  much  kt. 
ter.  The  Brussels  Oracle  of  the  2riih 
inst.,  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the 
Emperor,  says,  “  Private  letters  from 
Germany  have  long  since  informed  us 
that  the  state  of  the  Emperor’s  health  ex¬ 
cited  much  uneasiness  ;  the  German 
journals  said  nothing  of  it,  and  the 
Vienna  Gazettes  merely  announced,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  that  his  » 
jesty  enjoyed  good  health;  whereas  it 
was  well  known  that  his  Majesty 
very  ill  when  lie  left  Presburg.” 

The  latest  accounts,  hoivevcr,  ffvc  a 
favourable  statement  of  the  situation  o 
the  Emperor.  On  the  15th, 
nounced  that  all  danger  was  disiielled , 
that  his  Majesty's  illness  bad  been  ha|»p«y 
brought  to  a  close ;  and  that,  in 
qucncc,  no  more  bulletins  would  be  iss^* 
On  the  18th,  a  Te  Deum  was  ordered  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral, 
theatres  were  opened  os  usual,  and 
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public  funds  improved  in  value.  Should  lie  chi 
he  die,  however,  at  this  period,  Europe  lives, 
will  have  lost  five  sovereigns  within  the  prescr 
last  fifteen  months— the  Emperors  of  for  th 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  Kings  of  France,'  physic 
Naples,  and  Portugal.  the  or 

s;iciLV _ Entails _ By  virtue  of  an  the  di 

ordinance  of  the  10th  of  F'ebruary  1824,  their  i 
signed  by  Ferdinand  I.  King  of  Naples,  Catho 
and  contirmed  by  Francis  11.,  the  present  to  nia 
King,  which  authorises  the  nobles  who  find  it 
jiosscss  entailed  estates  to  divide  them  of  thi: 
among  their  creditors  who  have  legally  there 
jiroved  themselves  such,  the  Princess  Co-  amoiij 
lonna  of  Sicily  has  just  distributed  among  persor 
her  creditors  all  her  feudal  possessions,  with 

The  Journal  of  the  Tico  Sicilies  adds,  dulgci 

that  all  Sicilians  were  rejoiced  at  this  buftbc 
Royal  benefit,  which  will  •  restore  to  their  1 
commerce  fertile  lands  which  the  an-  injury 
cient  feudal  system  had  withdrawn  He  m 

from  it.  like  tl 

Italy. — The  Pojje  has  lately  issued  and  c 

a  curious  document,  in  the  form  of  a  19th 
//«//,  extending  the  privilege  of  the  jubilee  woum 

to  the  whole  Christian  world.  The  jubi-  have  ] 
lee  is  a  solemnity  instituted  by  Boniface  pity  I 
the  VH.  in  the  year  1300,  by  which  plen-  and  i 
ary  absolution  is  granted  to  all  Catholics  pressi 
who  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  within  of  the 

the  course  of  the  year,  and  with  prayer,  this  li 

confession,  and  almsgiving,  visit. Saint  drivel 
Peter’s,  and  three  other  churches  named.  Alps, 
Originally,  the  period  of  celebration  w’as  Spain 
to  return  only  once  in  a  century  ;  but  the  Pb 
first  jubilee  poured  so  much  wealth  into  cial  ai 
Rome,  that  it  got  the  name  of  the  golden  a  verj 
year ;  and  Boniface’s  successors  very  na-  and  v 
turally  lamenting  the  rare  recurrence  of  there 
so  rich  a  harvest,  shortened  the  interval  have 
to  50,  35,  and  ultimately  to  25  years,  tile  hi 
Rut  Europe  begins  to  outgrow  the  8U|>er-  fallen 
annuated  folly  of  pilgrimages.  Veteran  and  i 
sinners,  it  seems,  remain  at  home  in  spite  declir 
of  the  promise  of  having  the  arrears  of  a  merly 
quarter  of  a  century  cleared  off  by  cross-  jG.1,1 
i»g  the  Alps,  like  Hannibal,  and  footing  and 
it  along  the  Appian  way.  The  number  more 
of  visitors,  owing,  as  the  Bull  says,  to  tahlis 
the  calamitous  state  of  the  times,  has  towns 
been  unexpectedly  small.  It  is  some  Sw 
comfort  to  know,  however,  that  those  tenbu 
who  did  make  the  journey  have  been  tion. 
greatly  edified ;  and  therefore  his  Holi-  to  ha' 
compassionating  good  Catholics,  the  fi 
who,  from  poverty,  infirmity  of  purpose,  event 
or  other  obstacles,  have  not  repaired  to  Engh 
St*  Peter’s,  has  kindly  brought  the  benefits  felt  ai 
of  the  jubilee  to  their  own  doors.  It  is  diffici 
dedar^  that  absolution,  and  all  the  other  them 
^vantages  resulting  from  the  pilgrimage  Rt 
to  Rome,  shall  be  equally  enjoyed  by  infori 
every  Catholic  who  shall  go  fifteen  times  ,  of  th 
>0  the  course  of  six  months  to  the  Cathe-  man  i 
''al,  and  the  three  other  principal  Catho-  be  rel 
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The  Emperdr'*s  Dedih,^!  was  at 
Odessa  when  the  ncvrs  of  his  illness  reach¬ 
ed  us.  On  hearing  of  his  death,  we  im¬ 
mediately  concluded  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  murdered  t  but  not  by  order  of 
Constantine,  who  tenderly  lov^  Alexan¬ 
der.  Subsequent  communications  Arom 
merchants  and  others  living  at  Taganrok, 
convinced  us  that  Alexander  had  died  a 
natural  death.  The  fever  by  which  he 
was  cut  off  is  very  common  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea.  Not  a  week  before,  a  friend  of 
mine,  an  Englishman,  returned  from 
Taganrok  %vith  the  fever,  and  died  in  six 
days. 

The  tuumlt  at  Si.  Petersburgk,^The 
death  of  Alexander  was  a  death-blow  to 
tlie  hopes  of  civHiKation.  For  the  last 
two  years,  the  nobles,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  were  immediately  in  favour 
at  Court,  were  in  league  to  compel  the 
Emperor  to  make  concessions  to  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  They  had  ap¬ 
pointed  the  16th  of  March  for  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor,  and  in¬ 
sist  upon  a  change.  The  Emperor  was 
aware  of  this,  and  retired  to  Taganrok  to 
avoid  tumult,  but  it  was  well  known  that 
he  would  have  yielded.  His  death  de¬ 
stroyed  the  league  before  it  was  ripe,  and 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  its  members. 
The 'conspirators  never  contemplated  the 
injury  of  Alexander.  He  was  too  much 
beloved. 

Tfie  There  is  not  a  noble 

ftimily  fn  Russia,  with  the  exception  of 
those  about  the  Court,  which  has  not  a 
member  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 
They  are  arrested  every  day,  and  sent  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  with  their  arms  chained 
behind  them,  'in  carts  guarded  by  Cos¬ 
sacks  ;  others,  who  only  talk  of  the  afihir, 
are  arrested  and  sent  off  In  the  same  way. 

The  Polcs.^An  Russian  Poland  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  so  strictly  governed  that 
they  dare  not  express  any  feeling.  In 
Austrian  Poland  the  yoke  is  even  heavier, 
but  they  grumble  openly.  As  I  passed 
through  Austrian  Poland,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  the  Poles  crowded  round  my 
carriage,  to  learn  the  newsfrum  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  If  the  conspirators  had  been  sue- 
and  a  constitution  had  been  estah- 
lished,  they  would  have  thrown  off  the 
Austrian  yoke,  and  placed  themselves  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Russia;  but  the 
Banian  people  are  not  fit  for  a  'constitu¬ 
tion.  The  nobility,  howevw,  who,  al¬ 
though  nfuch  enlightened,  are  a'orsethan 
slaves,  must  have  concessions,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  the  people  will  be  civilized. 

PhpUckmf  of^  Bmptror  Alex^ 
budhr.— It  has  been  considered  curious 
that  Sir  James  Wylie  has  not  written 
here  to  declare  that  the  Emperor  died  a 


natural  death.  I  lx>lievc  Sir  James  has 
no  oonnectiens  in  England  or  Scotland 
DOW.  He  has  been  thirty  years  in  Russia. 

7%e  Grand  Duke  Constantiae  is  much 
beloved  in  Russia ;  his  character  is  quite 
changed.  Nicholas  and  Michael  are 
brave  men— the  former  endeavours  to 
imitate  Napoleon. 

The  Military  Colonies  are  a  great  cause 
of  wretchedness  and  discontent  The 
children  of  the  peasants  are  taken  from 
them  at  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  aiul 
dn^ged  away  to  be  made  soldiers.  The 
peasants  still  refuse  to  shave  themselves. 
I  knew  a  man,  who  was  taken  to  Ite  a 
soldier,  go  six  days  without  food  rather 
than  submit  to  have  his  beard  taken  off. 

Freedom  of  intercourse  and  personal 
freedom  there  is  none.  We  dare  not 
write  what  we  think,  and  we  are  compel, 
led  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ni- 
cholas,  or  banishment  may  be  the  conse- 
quence.  This  oath  was  arranged  with 
Lord  Strangford,  because  the  English 
were  supposed  to  hare  helped  to  foment 
the  late  trouMes.  It  is  an  abominable 
oath,  as  you  will  see. 

Copy  of  an  oath  taken  by  his  Majesty’s 
subjecto  at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  thew- 
easion  of  the  accession  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Nidiolas  the  First:— “  We,  the 
undersigned,  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  other  members  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Church,  make  oath  and  swear,  upon 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  that  wc  will  be 
true,  faithful,  and  submissive  to  his  Im- 
peri^  Majesty,  the  most  gradous  and 
great  Sovereign  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
Paulovitch,  Autocrat  of  all  the  Ru^as, 
and  to  his  son  Alexander  Nicholarvitch, 
successor  to  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  throne, 
or  who  may  be  appointed  ;  and  that  we 
will  guard  and  preserve  the  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  lo  his  power  and 
right  which  have  been  decreed,  or  may 
be  decreed  hereafter,  to  the  b«t  of  ow 
understanding,  pow'er,  aiui  ability ;  and 
likewise  that  we  will  endeavour,  as  much 
as  posrible,  to  Ibrward  all  that  may  relaie 
to  the  real  service  of  his  Imperial  Maj«- 
ty  and  the  just  interests  of  the  empi^ 
the  two  realms.  Bo  help  us  God  and  t  c 
Holy  Word,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Funeral  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.^ 
The  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Ewperor 
Alexander  arrived  on  the  lAth  February 
fn  the  village  of  Koelomenskoe, 
cow,  and-wereveceived  by  Prince  Galitn  ^ 
Oovwnor  of  Moscow,  Prince 
Count  Todstoy,  and  a  gre*t  . 

persons  of  high  rank,  who,  on  . 

attended  the  procession  to  the  ^hea 
of  Moscow  into  which  the  cofln» 
carried  by  the  Emperor’s  oides-de 
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On  the  16th  the  doors  were  opened  to  ft  is  understood  that  oe  Duke  was 

the  im|KUient  multitude ;  whoever  was  charged  with  what  might  be  termed  erfr' 

at)l€^  in  the  dreadful  pressure,  to  get  near  dentials,  from  France,  and  Austria,  and 
the  coffin,  prostrated  himself  and  kissed  Prussia,  as  well  as  from  Qreat  Britain  ; 

it.  The  t)ody  continued  to  lie  in  state  on  all  calculated  to  impress  the  Cabinet  of 

the  17th,  and  on  the  18th,  at  eleven  St.  Peiersburgh  with  tjbe  conviction  that 

in  the  morning,  the  procession  set  out  to  the  above  Great  Powers  were  unanimous 
l»rocecd  towards  St.  Petersbnrgh.  The  in  their  pur|)oee — first,  of  protecting  the 
merchants  of  Moscow  had  given  1500  Greeks  against  the  Ottomans ;  8econd9 
rubles  as  a  present  to  the  troops  who  kept  of  protecting  the  latter  against  an  attack 
guard  hy  the  Km])eror*8  coffin.  The  no-  from  Uussia.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
bility  of  Tula  have  ordered  masses  for  the  is  said  to  have  received  the  most  prompt 
soul  of  ihe  Emperor  to  be  |)erfoniied  for  assurances  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
six  weeks.  On  the  day  when  the  funeral  the  Emperor  Nicholas  regarded  the  fir;it 
procession  arrived  there,  the  'citizens  of  of  the  two  objects  explained  to  him,  and 
Tula  made  a  subscription  for  the  poor,  of  his  entire  acquiesence  in  the  second, 
which  {iroduced  31,589  rabies.  The  five  most  powerful  States  of  Chiia- 

By  the  last  intelligence  from  St.  Peters-  tendom  are  now,  it  is  added,  to  unite  in 
burgh,  it  appears  that  the  arrests  of  sus.  a  common  and  peremptory  declaration  to 
pected  persons  continue  to  he  multiplied  the  Grand  Sdgnor,— 'that  Greece  shall  no 
through  the  empire.  Considerable  sen-  longer  be  occupied  or  invaded  by  his  ar- 
sation  has  been  excited  among  the  British  mies— that  he  must  give  up  all  {irelen* 
residents  in  Russia,  by  their  being  called  sions  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  p^ple, 
upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  and  cease  in  any  tBanner  to  molest  th?m. 
new  Emperor.  The  Senate,  having  had  On  their  part,  it  it  afilirmeti,  that  thn 
submitted  to  it,  by  the  Emperor,  various  Greeks,  aware  of  the  pending  negotiation 
documents  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Tur-  with  Russia,  and  contemplating  its  suo 
key  and  Greece,  and  to  the  late  conspi-  cessful  termination,  have  oliered  the  Ohw 
racy,  is  understood  to  iiave  protested  stitutional  Throne  of  their  country  to 
gainst  all  interference,  by  his  Majesty,  each  in  succession  of  three  foreign  Princes 
in  the  former,  which  they  reckon  would  —the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
bc  an  abandonment  of  the  )K>litics  of  the  Coburg,  and  the  son  of  Gustavus  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  great  powers  Swede,  but  that  by  none  of  them  has  the 
of  Europe,  and  a  dangerous  example  to  Royal  prize  been  accepted.  With  respect 
his  own  subjects,  which  might  ultimately  to  Russia,  she  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
occasion  a  dismemberment  of  his  doroi-  abstaining  from  any  positive  act,  or  even 
nions.  The  Senate  has  also  recommended  from  demonstrations  and  menaces  of  .ag* 
that  the  parties  to  the  late  conspiracy  gression  upon  Turkey.  Tlierc  is  liltie 
diould  be  punished  with  indexible  rigour ;  doubt  that  Nicholas  has  troubles  to  Gotl¬ 
and  seemingly  aware  that  the  elements  tend  with  at  home,  which  would  not  be 
of  discord  exist  chiefly  among  the  mill-  appeased,  but  might  be  aggravated,  1^  the 
H  points  out  the  necessity  of  re-mo-  incidents  and  casualties  of  foreign  war- 
delling  the  army,  and  redneing  it  by  one  fare.  A  teduction,  therefore,  of  the  ud- 
half,  dismissing  from  it  all  who  have  pro-  litary  malcontent  power  of  Russia  may 
)^^y>  or  have  occu{iations  from  which  be  naUirally  anticipated  by  surrounding 
they  can  derive  a  sub^stence— The  Duke  States.  Let,  then,  the  Duke  of  WeBing* 
of  'Vellington  arrived  in  St.  Petersburgh  ton,  continues  the  writer,  come  back  to 
the  3d  March,  and  immediately  had  a  England,  after  happily  concluding  a  ne- 
pnvate  audience  of'  the  Emperor  and  gotiation,  on  the  success  of  which  has  de*» 
Bmpr^  He  has  had  the  palace  of  pended  the  «peaoe  of  Europe,  and  the  only 
the  minister  of  Aspanages  assigned  him  chance  of  breathing  time  for  this  over- 
for  his  residence.  Europe  will  rejoice,  burdened  and  exhausted  country,  and  wc 
should  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  shall  hail  the  execution  of  such  a  task  as 
following  extract  from  the  Times  New's-  among  the  most  glorious  of  ids  achieve* 
pa|)er  turn  out  to  be  correct  in  all  its  meats. 

pmiculars  :  French  papers  to  the  88th  uU.  contain 

^  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  mission  an  important  document— the  Report  of 
lo  Petersbnrgh  has  conunenced  under  the  Commission  of  inquiry  appointed  by 
frroarable  auspices.  The  first  interview  the  Rmptror  Nicholss  after  the  auants 
p^is  Grace  with  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  the  26th  of  December,  giving  “  a  pre- 
ho'e  the  aspect,  not  merely  of  a  gracious  Itminary  >view  of  the  facts  taken  i^m 
feeling  towards  the  ambassador,  but  of  an  4ilie  eMuninations  and  eonfassions  of  the 
uncquhroctl  concurrence  in  the  great  object  cviminals  thsmsdvas.**  This  statsment 
hit  embassy— viz.  the  preservation  of  ambnets  the  whole  extent  of  the  ooospi* 
'i»hrokeh  ttanquillitythrooghottt  Europo.  rpey,  which  baganattba  tndof  1815^  an# 
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was  even  then  directed  against  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  His  assassi¬ 
nation,  it  is  announced,  was  contempla¬ 
ted  and  prepared  at  various  periods  ;  first, 
in  1815,  then  in  1817,  afterwards,  in 
1823,  and  lastly  in  1825!— >Nobody  has 
yet  been  condemned,  but  the  number 
of  arrests  increase.  M.  Boulatoff  is  dead. 
This  is  the  conspirator  who  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself,  after  having  remain¬ 
ed  three  hours  near  the  Emperor,  with 
the  intention  of  assassinating  him.  Obolenk 
is  also  dead— Count  Lieven,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  our  Court,  has  left  town 
for  St.  Petersburgh,  to  pay  his  homage  to 
the  new  Emperor.  His  de|)arture  gave 
rise,  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  the 
ridiculous  rumour  of  an  approaching  rup¬ 
ture  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Hamburgh, 
11th  March  The  Coronation  of  the 


den,  found  an  opportunity,  during  an  ill. 
ness  of  Sultan  Mustapha,  of  examining 
the  imperial  *  library  at  Constantinople. 
The  result  was,  that  they  btUeved  the 
collection  to  be  rich  in  ascetic  works  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic,  to  have  a  good 
many  works  on  Medicine  in  Latin,  and 
no  daisies  whatever.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  it  may  be  recollected  that,  although 
the  Grand  Seignors  have  very  frequently 
made  presents  of  books  to  Christian 
Ambassadors,  only  one  occasion  is  re¬ 
corded,  in  which  the  gift  was  any  thing 
out  of  the  lines  described  by  the  Hospo- 
dar.  General  Sebastiana  got  from  Selim 
a  beautiful  MS.  of  Ptolemy's  Geography, 
with  a  map;  and  a  very  fine  MS.  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  on  parchment, 
of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcian. 

AMERICA. 


Emperor  Nicholas  is  deferred  from  the 
month  of  September  to  that  of  October. 
It  is  stated  that  more  than  20,000  con¬ 
spirators  have  been  already  discovered, 
and  that  20,000  noble  families  are  im¬ 
plicated  in  this  afi'air.  We  are  assured 
that  morelhan  1 2,000  persons  are  already 
arrested. 

A  letter  from  Berlin,  dated  March 
T3,  says — “  Wc  are  assured  that  a  Hus- 
Bian  courier,  who  left  this  place  to-day, 
has  w'ith  him  dispatches  from  the  Russian 
Court  to  the  French  Government,  in 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  declares 
that  he  will  not  interefere  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Great  European  Powers,  and  that  for  his 
own  part  he  is  willing  to  have  the  Holy 
Alliance  dissolved,  and  a  new  liberal  and 
general  compact  entered  into.” 

Greece.— The  Greeks  continue  to  de¬ 
fend  Missolonghi  with  a  determination 
which  baffles  the  science  of  Ibrahim's 
European  otfleers.  The  town  has  been 
blockaded  by  land  and  sea  for  many 
months,  but  in  every  assault  the  besieg¬ 
ers  have  been  beaten  back  with  loss  ;  and 
the  Greek  fleet  throws  in  supplies  from 
time  to  time  in  spite  of  the  superior  na¬ 
val  force  of  the  Turks  which  is  posted 
in  the  bay.  The  courage  and  persever¬ 
ance  which  the  Greeks  have  displayed  on 
this  occasion  must  go  far  in  the  eyes  of 
all  candid  persons  to  redeem  the  many 
errors  they  have  committed  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  management  of  their  cause.  Mr 
Stratford  Canning  has  arrived  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  been  presented  to  the 
Divan. 

TuRKEr. — The  Library  of  the  Serag. 
/ux— In  a  letter  of  the  Hospodar  of  Wal- 
lachia.  Prince  I.  Carrazza,  we  are  told 
that  his  grandfather.  Prince  Charles,  and 

litbeT)  then  a  youth 'fresh  from  Ley. 


Buenos  Ayres. — Papers  from  Bueno# 
Ayres  state,  that  Colonel  La  Madrid,  an 
officer  who  was  carrying  military  conlin. 
gents  to  the  northward,  had  deposed  the 
civil  authorities  in  Tucuman  by  force, 
and  seized  upon  the  government  of  iho 
province.  The  national  congress  had 
issued  a  decree  against  this  act  of  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  effect  of  which,  however,  must 
be  uncertain,  as  Tucuman  is  in  a  remote 
situation,  1200  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  as  the  war  with  Brazil  will  find  oc¬ 
cupations  for  all  the  military  force  the 
Government  can  muster,  in  a  diflerent 
quarter. 

Mexico. — Tt  appears  that  some  mis¬ 
understanding  has  arisen  between  our 
Government  and  that  of  Mexico,  on  the 
subject  of  the  ct)mmcrcial  treaty  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  for 
some  time.  The  grounds  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  parties  is  not  clearly 
explained,  but  it  is  said  to  have  some  re¬ 
ference  to  the  right  of  search.  Rep^ 
states,  that  tb«  Mexican  executive  is  in¬ 
clined  to  concede  the  point  in  dispute,  but 
that  the  two  legislative  bodies  have  adopt¬ 
ed  an  opposite  opinion.  We  have  no 
apprehension,  how’cver,  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  relations  of  the  two  countriCT  are 
likely  to  experience  any  serious  inter¬ 
ruption. 

The  American  papers  speak  confident¬ 
ly  of  an  expedition  of  20,000  men  pre¬ 
paring  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  Colom¬ 
bia  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  It  is 
that  the  invaders  rely  on  finding  a  large 
part  of  the  population  disix)sed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  for  the  expulsion  o 
the  Spaniards.  We  have  litUe  doubt  that 
it  would  be  easy  for  an  army  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  mentioned  to  over-run  and  conquer 
the  whole  island,  the  capital  (Havanna  ) 
excepted,  which  is  very.strongj 
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well  {;arrisi)ned.  The  Spaniarda,  though  intelligent,  honest,  and  industrious  does  he 
indiil’erent  soldiers  in  the  field,  invariably  become.  We  understand,  that  on  reach- 
Hght  well  when  they  arc  behind  ram-  ing  Soccatoo,some  of  the  party  will  remain 

to  form  more  intimate  relations  with  that 
extraordinary  sovereign,  Sultan  Bello, 
and  endeavour  to  establish  a  safe  and  per¬ 
manent  communication  between  Soccatoo 
and  the  coast,  whilst  others  will  visit  the 
Niger,  trace  its  course,  and  follow  it  to 
the  sea  ;  with  such  other  excursions, 
for  the  benefit  of  science  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  knowiedge,  as  circumstances  may 
admit.  We  were  favoured  with  the  view 
of  a  map,  containing  the  late  discoveries 
of  Major  Denham  and  Captain  Clapper- 
ton,  from  w'hich  it  seems  certain,  that  the 
Niger  of  Joliba,  passing  within  a  short 
distance  of  Soccatoo,  flows  into  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  forms 
Lagas,  and  the  rivers  round  it.  If  so, 
w'hat  an  important  o|)ening  is  made  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  !  With  the  exce{)- 
tion  of  the  rapids  of  Yaouree,  a  steam- 
vessel  may  traverse  this  immense  conti¬ 
nent  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the 
Foulah  country— a  water  communication 
scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
w'orld.  We  were  much  gratifled  with 
Captain  Clapperton’s  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  neatness  of  the  fences  and  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  interior,  es|xx^ially  of  cotton 
and  indigo,  and  the  care  that  they  are 
kept  clear  of  w’eeds.  We  were  also  struck 
with  the  circumstance,  that  all  the  gold 
carried  to  Timbuctoo  and  Soccatoo  is 
brought  from  the  west  and  south-west  ; 
a  strong  corroboration  of  what  is  always 
stated  by  our  travelling  merchants,  that 
the  most  productive  gold  mines  of 
Western  or  Interior  Africa  are  not  far 
from  us.  We  wish  these  adventurous 
travellers  may  succeed. 

Sandwich  Islands— Hio  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Blonde,  commanded  by  Lord 
Byron,  lately  arrived  from  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  w’hither  she  conveyed  the 
bodies  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  those 
islands,  with  the  chiefs  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  England.  The  Blonde 
left  England  in  the  Autumn  of  1824 ;  on 
her  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  Mr  Charleton, 
consul-general  of  the  islands  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic,  was  sent  forward  to  Woahoo,  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Blonde 
with  the  bodies.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
reonarkable  circumstance  by  the  natives, 
that  just  previous  to  the  period  of  Mr 
Charleton’s  arrival  at  Woahoo,  certain 
natural  phenomena — such  as  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  overflowing  and  recession  of  the 
tide,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  so  forth, 
had  taken  place,  which  impressed  them 
with  a  belief  that  some  fatality  had  hap- . 
pened  to  the  King  or  Queen;  similar 
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cury  of  the  28th  of  January  states,  that 
oil  the  morning  of  the  25th,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock,  an  alarming  fire  broke 
out  in  Bridge  Town,  which  continued  to 
rage  with  great  violence  until  near  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred  houses  were  burnt,  and  property  to 
almost  an  incalculable  amount  destroyed* 
It  was  not  known  how  the  fire  origina¬ 
ted.  A  general  meeting  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  held  on  the  27th,  at  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  losses  of  individuals,  and  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  immediately  entered  into,  which 
amounted,  at  the  termination  of  the 
meeting,  to  £.765,  7s.  fid. 


ASIA. 

East  Indies.— Accounts  received  by 
the  way  of  Ceylon,  speak  in  positive 
terms  of  peace  being  concluded  with  the 
Burmese.  The  conditions  are  said  to  be, 
that  w’e  are  to  retain  possession  of  Ran¬ 
goon,  Cheduba,  Arracan,  and  all  the  rest 
of  our  conquests  except  Prome  and  the 
other  towns  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Irawaddy  river ;  and  farther,  that  the 
golden  monarch  is  to  pay  us  a  large  sum 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  letters  profess  to  announce 
the  fact  of  |)eace  being  concluded  on  the 
authority  of  a  Gazette,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  no  better  ground  than  ru¬ 
mour  for  the  terms  mentioned. 


AFRICA. 

Ducoverlcs  in  y|/rico—(  From  the  Sier¬ 
ra  Leone  Gazette.)— His  Majesty’s  ship 
Brazen,  Captain  Willes,  sailed  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  for  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Bia- 
fra.  Captains  Clapperton  and  Pearce,  with 
Messrs  Morrison  and  Dickson,  who  came 
out  in  the  Brazen,  went  down  in  her,  and 
^ill  be  landed  at  such  part  of  the  cosat 
as  circumstances  may  render  most  advis¬ 
able  ;  their  object  will  then  be  to  reach 
Soccatoo,  where  Captain  Clapperton  resi¬ 
ded  some  time  last  year,  when  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  w’ith  Major  Denham.  We  had 
much  conversation  with  him,  and  were 
much  gratified  w'ith  his  statements.  They 
confirm  (what  w'e  are  sure  will  be  more 
apparent  the  more  we  become  acquainted 
''ith  the  country)  that  the  centre  of  Afri¬ 
ca  is  far  advanced  in  civilization  ;  that  the 
farther  the  Negro  is  removed  from  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  slave  trade  (the  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  coast,)  the  more  he  is 
raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity-^tbe  more 
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[xjurrences  being  observed  when  Tama-  neighbourhood  of  this  Lay,  the  island  is 
atna  the  First  died^the  first  sovereign  in  the  highest  state  of  fio-tility :  Lut  the 

bo .  conquered  all  the  seven  islands,  natives  are  in  nearly  tlie  same  state  as 

rought  them  under  one  Government,  they  were  when  Captain  Cook  discovered 

afterwards  ceded  them  to  Vancouver,  them  in  1779.  An  American  missionary 

I  1794.  This  omen,  or  presentiment,  had  arrived,  there  about  six  months  since 

ras  confirmed  by  Mr  Charleton*s  arrival,  whose  instructions  would,  no  doubt' 

ITben  the  Blonde  arrived  at  Honoruru  advance  them  in  civilization,  as  those  of 

the  anchorage  of  Woahoo)  in  May  last,  his  brethren  had  the  natives  at  Woahoo. 

he  was,  however,  immediately  saluted  The  Blonde  then  returned  from  Bvron 

y  19  guns  from  the  fort.  The  day  af-  Bay  to  Woahoo,  and  Lord  Byron  took 

erward.  Lord  Byron  and  all  his  officers  leave  of  the  King,  Regent,  and  Chiefs, 

tad  an  audience  of  the  Regent  (Karaimo-  and  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to 
;u,  the  brother  of  Boki,  the  governor,  the  islands,  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
^ho  came  to  England,)  at  his  house,  at  fhetory  to  them,  and  beneficial  to  the 
vhich  were  delivered,  in  presence  of  all  country.  The  kindness,  grace,  and  at- 
tcads  of  the  nation,  the  presents  sent  out  tentions  of  his  Lordship  to  the  natives, 
fi  the  Blonde  by  our  King.  The  present  we  are  assured,  have  made  the  most 
king  of  the  island  is  Kaukiauly,  a  lad  favourable  impression  on  them  of  the 
ibout  eleven  years  of  age,  brother  of  Rio  English  character.  The  Blonde  was 
[lio,  who  4ied  in  England.  On  the  23d  literally  laden  with  st(x:k  and  provisions 
)f  May  (four  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  of  every  description  by  the  natives,  who 
blonde)  at  eleven  a.  m.,  the  bodies  of  the  refused  payment  for  any  thing  they 
iUng  and  Queen  were  landed,  attended  could  supply  the  ship.  The  Blonde 
by  Lord  Byron  and  all  the  officers  of  the  left  W^oahuo  for  Karakokoa  Bay,  where 
Blonde,  dressed  in  their  full  uniforms.  Captain  Cook  was  unfortunately  killed. 
3n  the  arrival  of  the  boats  at  the  landing-  Here  Lord  Byron  erected  a  humble, 
point,  they  were  placed  on  two  funeral  simple  monument,  to  the  memory  of  the 
cars,  and  drawn  by  native  Chiefs  (about  great  circumnavigator  :  not  on  the  spot 
iO  to  each  car)  to  the  late  room  of  au-  where  be  was  killed,  as  that  was  found 
dience  belonging  to  the  Prince  Regent,  impracticable,  it  being  under  water,  but 
the  tomb-house  not  being  finished.  Kau-  where  his  body  was  cut  up,  on  the  top 
kiauU  (brother  of  the  late  King)  and  the  of  a  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
Princess  Nahienacna,  were  the  chief  The  natives  of  the  island  having  embraced 
mourners,  supported  by  Lord  Byron  and  Christianity,  the  Regent  gave  permission 
the  British  Consul — the  numerous  chiefs  to  Lord  Byron  to  visit  the  sacred  sepulchre, 
ofthe  island,  and  the  officers  of  the  Blonde,  and  take  therefrom  whatever  relics  of 
forming  an  extensive  funeral  cavalcade,  their  former  religion  be  wished  to  possess. 
The  Blonde  continued  at  the  island  about  The  sanctuary  was  filled  with  their  gods 
six  weeks,  during  which  Lord  Byron  —“the  work  of  men’s  hands’*— some  ma- 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  chiefs,  who  nufactured  of  wicker-work  and  feathers, 
gravely  deliberated  respecting  the  succes-  others  carved  of  wood,  with  numerous 
aion  of  the  young  King  and  Princess  to  articles  which  had  been  made  sacred,  by 
the  throne— as  heretofore,  might  had  being  offered  to  them,  in  acts  of  gratitude, 
constituted  right.  This  important  mat-  for  success  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  other 
ter  was,  how'ever,  very  amicably  arranged,  occupations  of  their  simple  life.  But  the 
the  hea^  of  the  nation,  and  all  the  chiefs,  article  that  most  struck  the  visitors  as  re- 
expressing  their  earnest  desire  to  conform  markable,  was  an  English  consecrated 
themselves  strictly  to  the  la ws.of  legitimacy  drum.  The  temple  was  despofled  of  most 
and  consanguinity.  This  isUind  is  de-  of  its  former  sacred  treasures,  which  are 
scribed  as  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  brought  to  England  in  the  Blonde.  [We 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  inhabitants,  by  understand  it  is  intended  to  publish  a  de- 
a  late  census,  amounted  to  40,000,  tailed  account  of  this  very  interesting  voy- 

The  Blonde  proceeded  from  Woahoo  age  and  visit  to  the  islands.]  The  Blonde 
to  visit  the  Isle  of  Owhyhce,  (about  three  left  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  proceed  to 
days*  run,)  and  refit  there.  She  anchor-  Otaheite,  but,  in  consequence  of  ^ 
ed  in  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  w  orld,  trade- w  inds,  she  could  not  fetch  it  by  500 
(now  called  Byron  Bay,)  which  Vancouver  miles,  and  therefore  made  a  direct  coui^ 
was  deterred  from  entering  by  a  coral  for  the  coast  of  Chili,  during  which  sw 
rock  appearing  to  impede  the  entrance,  fell  in  with  Malden*8,  Husbruck’s,  ^ 
but  which  actually  forms  iu  principal  Parry  Islands,  the  two  former  uninhabit- 
security.  It  is  a  most  safe  position,  and  ed,  and  the  latter  only  known  to  the  m* 
iu  rich  and  beautifuBy-varied  scenery  has  habiUnts  of  Otaheite,  and  made  a  won- 
obuined  for  it  the  appellation  of  “  The  derful  run  of  4500  miles  in  three  week^ 
‘Eden  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.”  In  the  and  769*  miles  In  49  days. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT 


House  of  LoRDS.^ilfarcA  1.— The  zeal  and  sincerity,  and  he  hoped,  that 
Royal  assent  was  given  by  commission  to  the  colonial  legislature  would,  wil^ut 
the  Transfer  in  Aids  Bill,  and  the  Ex-  compulsion,  follow  up  the  great  olgect. 
chequer  Bills  Bill.  The  Commissioners  His  Royal  Highness  then  presented  pe* 
were,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  titions  against  the  continuance  of  slavery 
Shaftesbury,  and  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  from  the  Chancellor,  masters,  and  echo* 
A  person  presented  a  copy  of  the  Charters  lars  of  Cambridge,  and  from  72,000  in- 
granted  to  the  Banks  in  Scotland.  Lord  habitants  of  London. 

Viscount  Melville  presented  a  petition  conference  with  the  commons.  ' 
from  Edinburgh  against  any  alteration  *The  message  from  the  Commons, 
being  made  in  the  banking  system  in  brought  up  by  Mr  Canning,  requested  a 
Scotland.  Laid  on  the  table.~Adjourned.  conference  with  the  Lords  on  matters 
^•""Several  private  Bills  passed  through  chiefly  connected  with  the  interests  of 
their  respective  stages,  and  there  being  the  West-India  colonies.  On  the  motion 
no  public  business,  their  Lordships  ad-  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  conference 
journed  at  five  o’clock.  was  agreed  to  in  the  painted  chamber 

3.— Lord  Melville  presented  a  petition  forthwith.  Among  those  appointed  were 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Edin-  Lord  Bathurst,  the  Marquis  of  l^ns* 
burgh,  against  any  change  In  the  bank-  downe.  Lord  Grosvenor,  the  Duke  of 
ing  ^stem  of  Scotland.  A  variety  of  Gloucester,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and 
petitions  were  presented  against 'slavery,  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Lords  ha- 
Lord  King,  after  expressing  the  strong  ving  returned  from  the  conferenec,  with 
opinion  that  the  corn-laws  were  founded  the  resolution  agreed  to  the  Hotise  of 
>0  gross  injustice,  presented  a  petition  Commons  last  night,  the  concurrence  of 
from  the  weavers  and  artisans  of  Man-  the  House  was  desired.  On  the  motion 
obester,  to  the  numberof  40,000,  for  a  of  Lord  Bathurst,  the  resolution  wm  or- 
tepeal  of  the  Com  Bill.  Lord  Lau-  dered  to  be  printeid,  and  tedcon'into>con- 
^rdale  presented  petitions  from  the  sideration  on  Tuesiy  next. 

Jiagistrat^  of  the  county  of  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  then  preichted 

rorfiM,  against  any  interierence  with  the  petitions  from  Aberdeen,  Bnekingbam, 
*ankirrg  system  of  Scotland.  The  Duke  Montrose,  and  Bdlhaven,  for  4he  ftholU 
®f  Gloucester  expressed  the  great  satis-  tion  of  slavery.  Lord  Rosebery  pre¬ 
faction  with  which  he  had  heard  of  the  sented  a  petition  fbr  the  abdition  of  sta- 
^‘^termination  of  Ministers  on  the  sub-  very  from  the  inhabitants  of ’BdinlRir|jh, 
jeet  of  slavery ;  he  firmly  relied  on  their  which  his  Lordship  prefheed,  by  ObS^Fv- 
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Ing,  that  it  was  signed  by  nearly  17,000  taken  place  in  the  colonies.  Those  hr. 

inhabitants,  and  was  agreed  to  at  the  provements  were  in  a  progressive  stne* 

roost  ntiroerous  and  as  respectable  a  The  Noble  Lord  proceeded  to  de«ar» 

roeeting  as  was  ever  held.  It  spoke  the  upon  the  different  topics  connected  »vith 

sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of  the  po-  the  subject,  and  to  point  out  the  vanous 

pulation  of  the  enlightened  city  whence  ameliorations  the  slaves  enjoved  in  the 

it  came.  His  Lordship  presented  simi-  diflTerent  islands.  Religious  instruction 

lar  petitions  from  the  town  and  county  by  the  Moravians,  and  other  persuasions, 

of  Banff*  and  Haddington.  Another  had  been  aff’urded  with  the  most  benefi. 

petition  was  presented  from  Norfolk  ;  to  dal  results.  The  Noble  Lord  then  stated 

the  same  eifect,  by  Lord  Suffolk,  signed  the  different  regulations  founded  on  the 

by  more  than  17,000  individuals.  His  resolutions  to  which  the  attention  of  the 

l.ordship  represented,  that,  on  private  different  colonies  would  be  called,  and  ob- 

information.  Ministers  had  been  induced  served,  that  between  and  the  next  Session 

to  postpone  for  a  year  any  fresh  regula-  time  would  be  given  to  ascertain  how  far 

tions.  Other  petitions  of  the  same  kind  they  were  practicable.  The  Noble  Karl 

were  presented  from  Birmingham  and  then  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  apvtd 
Lisburn,  which  were  read,  and  laid  on  to.  Lord  Calihorpe  followed  the  Nuh’.c 
the  table.  Lord  in  the  various  statements  which  had 

Adjourned  till  Monday.  been  made,  and  forcibly  insisted  on  the 

Gr^Lord  Lauderdale  presented  peti-  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
tions  from  the  merchants,  &c.  of  Ayr,  the  slaves,  as  well  as  to  the  masters,  from 
from  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  the  a  religious  education;  and  observed,  that 
sanoe  place;  from  the  Provost,  &c.  of  it  was  our  duty  to  put  an  end  to  theses. 
Elgin  ;  from  the  Provost,  &c.  of  Banff ;  tern  of  slavery  by  fair  means.  The  Karl 
from  the  Provost,  &c.  of  Macduff*;  a-  of  Liverpool  argued,  that  by  their  adon- 
gainst  any  change  in  the  banking  system  tion  of  the  resolutions,  the  House  would 
of  Scotland.  Lord  Kingston  presented  approach  the  object,  in  a  desire  to  attain 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catho-  to  which  they  were  all  unanimous — the 
lie  claims,  from  the  nobility,  gentrv’,  &c.  abolition  of  slavery,  by  the  safest,  least 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  Lord  Melville  invidious,  and  most  certain  path.  The 
presented  petitions  from  the  Magistrates,  Duke  of  Gloucester  lamented  that  the  re- 
Ac.  of  Forfar,  Peebles,  Tain,  and  Kil-  solutions  had  not  been  earlier  communi- 
marnock,  against  changing  the  banking  cated ;  but  recommended  that  they  should 
system  of  Scotland.  Earl  Grey  presented  now'  be  unanimously  adopted.  The  Lord 
a  petition  from  North  Shields,  for  the  Chancellor  supported  the  resolutions;  he 
abolition  of  slavery  ;  also  petitions  from  defended  the  use  of  the  word  “  expedi- 
Halifax,  Ripton  Bridge,  Somerby,  and  ency,”  to  describe  the  ground  upon  which 
Towarden,  with  the  same  prayer.  Parliament  should  pledge  itself;  because 

Lord  Boringdon  laid  on  the  table  a  the  use  of  any  stronger  term  would  be  an 
petition  to  the  same  eff'ect,  from  Ply-  uncalled-for  imputation  upon  the  many 
mouth.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  great  statesmen,  divines,  and  legislators 
Commons  for  a  copy  of  the  fourth  report  of  former  times,  who  had  either  actively 
of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland-  promoted  or  assented  to  the  slave  sy  stem. 
-—Adjourned.  Lord  Redesdale  followed  to  the  same  pur- 

7.— The  Duke  of  Atholl  presented  a  jxise.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  \Nells 
petition  from  Perth  against  any  altera-  declared  unequivocally  his  opinion  that 
tion  in  the  Scotch  banking  system.—  the  continuance  of  slavery  was  irrecon- 
Laid  on  the  table — The  Earl  of  Glas-  cileable  to  the  Christian  religion.  The 
gow’  presented  a  petition  from  Ayr  to  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  concurred  in  the  doctnne 
same  effect.— Laid  on  the  table.  Earl  of  his  right  reverend  brother  ;  he  cxplai*^ 
Grosvenor  presented  a  |)etition  from  the  ed,  that  the  absence  of  petitioDS  from  Ire- 
county  of  Suff*olk  against  any  alteration  land  against  slavery  arose  from  the  faet. 
in  the  corn -laws,  that  that  kingdom  wag  never  disgraced 

SLAVE-TRADE.  by  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  mentioned 

Several  petitions  were  presented  from  the  interesting  circumstance  which  hw 
various  places  praying  tlie  abolition  of  preserved  his  country  from  that  stain, 
slavery.  After  some  observations  by  lx)rd  Suffiel^L 

The  ri^lutions  brought  up  from  the  and  Lord  Bathurst,  the  resolutions  were 
Commons  being  then  read,  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Earl  Bathurst  rose  to  submit  a  motion  The  South. American  Treaties  Bill  pa^ 

on  the  subject.  The  Noble  Earl  b^an  ed  through  a  committee.  The 
by  observing,  that  two  years  since  he  had  Shaftesbury  presented  a  petition  from 
the  aatisfaction  of  communicating  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow  * 
House  the  improvements  which  had  against  any  alteration  in  the  currency  ci 


)rdered  to  lie  on  the  table.—  measure  during  the  present  Session  ;  time 
ati^ourned  at  a  quarter  to  ten  was  ncc.^'setaryf  that  the  subject  might  un¬ 
dergo  farther  consideration.  Lord  Vis- 
Stovrell  presented  several  count  Melville  acquiesced,  and  moved 
m  diderent  hundreds  in  tlie  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
Miord,  against  any  alteration  day  si3t  months,  (which  is  a  virtual  wiih- 
n-ldws.  Mr  Brogden  and  draw  al  of  the  bill). 

1  the  Commons,  brought  up  Earl  Grey  presented  ^)etitions  from 
ory  Notes’  Bill.  Mr  Chalmer  ditl'ercnt  Eresbyterion  churches  in  Silver - 
the  Bar  the  (ith  and  7th  re-  Street,  Ne\YcastIe-U|x>n-Tyne,  and  from 
Commissioners  for  improving  various  other  places,  praying  the  abolition 
nication  between  Edinburgh  of  slavery.— Adjourned. 

Earl  Bathurst  moved  tluit  a  13. — The  Duke  of  Athol  presented  a 

>e  held  with  the  Commons  on  petition  from  Perth,  against  any  alteration 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  the  banking  system  of  Scotland.  The 
ft  Gloucester,  Earl  Bathurst,  Duke  of  Gloucester  presented  a  petition 
aftesbury,  and  several  other  from  Surrey,  against  negro  slavery,  and 
Is,  repaired  forthwith  to  the  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  presented  a  peti- 
mber  :  in  a  short  time  they  tion  from  New  |)ort,  to  the  same  edect. 
id  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in-  Lord  Lauderdale  presented  (petitions  from 
ir  Lordships  that  they  had  Berwick,  Montrose,  and  Arbroath,  against 
;ed  to  the  Commons  the  result  any  alteration  in  the  banking  system  of 
)rdships’  proceedings  on  this  Scotland,  and  also  a  petition  from  Ar» 
n  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  broalh,  praying  for  an  alteration  of  the 
ie  Promissory  Notes*  Bill  was  corn-laws.  The  Noble  Earl  said  he 
time,  and  the  second  reading  disagreed  with  the  prayer  of  the  latter  pe- 

5nday  next _ Adjourned.  tition.  Lord  Melvilie  presented  petitions 

Earl  of  Kingston  presented  a  from  the  Cor|x>ration  of  Edinburgh,  from 
m  some  Protestants  of  Clan-  Wigton,  Dundee,  and  Lanark,  against 
Noble  Earl’s  estate,  in  favour  any  alteration  in  the  banking  system, 
emancipation.  The  Earl  of  The  bills  before  the  House  went  through 
)k  the  opportunity  to  remark  their  difterent  stages,  and  the  House  ad- 
he  called  an  inconsistency  in  journed. 

of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  A  message  from  the  Commons  brought 
d,  opixjsed  the  emancipation  up  the  Scotch  Jurors*  Bill,  and  various 
an  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  private  bills.  Several  petitions  were  pre¬ 
mancipation  of  the  negroes  of  sented  against  any  alteration  of  the 
ndies  with  equal  zeal.  Lord  Scotch  bimking  system.  A  great  many 
ted  a  petition  against  the  corn-  more  petitions  were  presented  from  dif^ 
:he  carpenters  and  joiners  of  ferent  places  against  slavery.  The  Mar¬ 
ti  spoke  with  great  severity  of  quis  of  Lansdowme  moved  for  various  rc- 
r  and  injustice  of  the  laws  in  turns  of  the  exports  and  imports  with  In- 
The  Earls  of  Carnarvon  and  dia.  Trade  and  population  were  incrcas- 
'ended  the  corn-laws,  and  re-  i»g  to  a  great  extent.  No  fewer  than 
Lord  King’s  coarse  habitual  22ti9  vessels  hsd  entered  the  fwit  of  Sin- 
aking  of  the  landed  interest,  capor  w  ithin  the  last  three  years — 
'  Kingston  moved  for  a  com-  Agreed  to.  The  Earl  of  Limerick  pre- 
I  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church,  sented  a  petition  from  the  Chamber  of 
irds  withdrew  his  motion.—  Commerce  in  Limerick,  against  the  Pro¬ 
missory  Notes’  Bill. 

e  Duke  of  Athol  presented  a  pbomissory  notes*  bill. 

m  the  guildry  of  Perth,  against  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  to  move 
on  in  the  banking  system  in  tl'e  second  reading  of  the  Promissory 
Lord  Glasgow  presented  a  pe-  Notes’  Bill,  He  thought  it  unnecessary 
the  Magistrates,  householders,  to  go  into  any  detail — if  any  objections 
af  Beith,  in  Ayrshire,  to  the  were  taken  to  it,  he  should  be  ready  to 
.  *  state  his  sentiments  upon  it.  The  Noble 

EKi  TO  THE  siONET.  Earl  said,  he  w'ould  on  Friday  move  for 

>count  Melville,  after  a  few  re-  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  banking 
fie  purport  that  he  had  great  system  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  then 
ecting  it,  introduced  a  bill  to  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

the  clerks  to  writers  to  the  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  objected  to  the 
»tland,  and  moved  that  it  be  bill,  contending  that,  with  a  debt  like  that 
time.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  a  paper  currency,  found¬ 
ed  be  hazardous  to  press  this  cd  on  a  metallic  standard,  was  preferable 
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to  a  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  and  thought  it  would  have  been  much  h, 

moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  se-  if  the  Noble  Lord  had  at  once  conic 

cond  reading,  instead  of  taking  place  that  ward  with  his  bill.  He  uis,hcd  to  k 

evening,  should  be  jxistixined  till  that  day  what  had  alarmed  the  Noble  Loid  ? 

six  months.”  the  Noble  Lord  been  alarmed  In  Mul 

After  a  few  observations  from  Lord  Malagrowtlier  ?  IIow  was  conlid 

Darnley,  and  the  Lari  of  Liverpool,  in  to  be  restored  while  these  small  i; 

sujiport  of  the  measure ;  and  from  the  were  allowed  to  be  in  circulation  ?  \) 

F.arl  of  Lauderdale  on  the  sujKriority  of  w  as  the  situation  of  the  poor  man  ? 

the  banking  system  of  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Liverixiol  said,  the  opjxisjtioi 

amendment  was  negatived  without  a  divi-  the  Noble  Lord  was  rather  of  an  e.\ti 

sion,  and  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  dinary  nature.  When  the  recent  i 

A  message  from  the  Commons,  by  Mr  sures  were  introduced,  a  (picsiion  \\a.> 

Hrogden  and  others,  brought  up  the  Mu-  to  him  w  hether  it  was  intended  to  c\ 

tiny  and  Desertion  Bill,  the  Marine  Mu-  those  measures  to  Ireland  and  Scotlj 

tiny  Bill,  the  Bank  Advances  Bill,  and  he  then  said  he  thought  it  would  be 

some  private  l)ills.  Lord  Sutfield  presented  jiedient  to  adopt  similar  measures  bot 
a  iHftition  from  the  united  magistracy  of  respjctod  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  v 
the  county  of  Norfolk  against  the  game-  out  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  t 

laws. — Laid  on  the  table.  The  Promis-  With  regard  to  Scotland,  it  certuinh 

sory  Notes'  Bill  went  through  a  commit-  appear  that  an  opinion  prevailed  agi 

tee  without  opjwsiiion  ;  the  rei)ort  ^Yas  any  measures  being  adopted  with  re 

brought  up  and  received,  and  the  third  to  that  country,  and  many  jU'litions 
reading  ordered  for  Friday.  After  some  been  present^  to  the  House.  It 
routine  business,  their  Lordships  adjourn-  therefore  thought  decorous  to  theopii 

entertained  in  Scotland,  to  proj^se  a  ( 

16.  — The  Marquis  of  Huntly  presented  mittee  of  inquiry,  but  that  (loverni; 
a  i>etition  from  Aberdeen,  praying  that  had  not  altered  their  views  of  the  sub 
no  alteration  be  made  in  the  banking  for  no  circumstances  whatever  had  ( 
system  of  Scotland.  The  Noble  Marquis  before  them  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 
presented  ivtitions,  having  the  same  ob-  thought  a  committee  the  best  course 
jeet,  from  Inverness  and  Banff.  Vis-  could  be  adopted.  He  should  follo\ 
count  Melville  presented  a  petition  from  the  motion,  by  moving  that  the  jxti' 
the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  presented  on  this  subject  be  referre 
of  Piltenwcein,  against  any  alteration  in  the  committee. 

the  hanking  system,  and  one  from  In-  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  did  not  app 
verary  against  slavery.  The  Marquis  of  of  the  present  proceeding.  There  ex 
Lansdowne  presented  a  jKtition  from  the  no  ground  whatever  for  it.  It  had 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester  tliought  proper  to  adopt  a  measure  a; 
against  the  usury  laws,  the  operation  plicable  to  England,  but  as  rega 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  Scotland  there  was  no  call  for  any  ii 
had  greatly  aggravated  the  distress  w  hich  fercnce  w’ith  the  hanks  in  tlwt  cou 
had  prevailed  in  the  mercantile  world.—  Lord  Viscount  Melville  obseived. 
Laid  on  the  Tabic.  The  Promissory  the  Noble  Karl  w  ho  s|X)ke  last  was 
Notes*  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  taken  in  the  view  he  took  of  the  sut 
passed.  The  Scotch  Juries,  the  Lunatic  Nothing  was  more  reasonable,  under 
Asylum,  and  the  Irish  Improvements*  Bill,  isting  circumstances,  than  to  refer 
went  through  committees,  and  were  re-  subject  to  a  committee  to  report  tbei 
jwrted.  The  Mutiny  Bill,  and  the  Bank  That  report  would  come  fairly  b 
Advances  Bill,  were  read  a  sccoikI  time,  their  Lordships  for  their  consider; 
Several  private  bills,  brought  up  from  the  and  decision.  The  Earl  of  Linn 
Commons,  were  read  a  tlrird  time  ;  after  jverfcctly  agreed  with  the  Noble  1 
which,  the  House  adjourned.  (Aberdeen).  The  same  remarks  " 

17. — Lord  Melville  presented  a  jxjtition  applied  to  Scotland  would  apply  to 

from  the  inhabitanu  of  Edinburgh,  a-  land.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was 
gainst  slavery.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  loss  to  know  how  any  man  could  n 
presented  a  petition  from  Pollockshaws,  lain  that  the  present  measure  would 
in  Scotland,  praying  for  a  revision  of  the  tablish  confidence.  The  Noble 
corn-laws.  tered  into  various  particulars, 

SCOTCH  BANKING  SYSTEM,  that  the  banking  system  in  Scot 

The  Earl  of  Liverjxx)!,  pursuant  to  or-  ought  not,  under  existing  circum^tai 
der,  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  in*  to  be  interfered  w'ith.  The  Earl  of 
quire  into  the  state  of  the  banking  sys-  ix)ol  said,  England  and  Scotland  wc« 
tern  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Earl  closely  united,  that  the  present  m<*: 
of  Grosvenor  opposed  the  motion.  He  w’as  quite  warrantctl.  The  Danko*  • 
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‘  made  a  very  proper  apolo-  be  precisely  the  same  throughout  Kn?. 
ships  would  probably  think  land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  If,  in  one  of 
r  to  proceed  farther.  He  these  countries,  they  had  the  example  of 
re  move  that  Mr  Wharton  gold  and  paper  circulating  together,  there 
— Ordered.  Mr  Wharton  was  evidence  of  the  practability  of  having 
arged,  without  the  payment  a  medium  equally  safe  and  less  cx|H;nsive 
he  Earl  of  Lauderdale  pre-  than  gold.  The  proper  measure  to 
3n  from  Dumfries,  against  desired  was,  that  the  banking  system 
of  the  banking  system  of  should  be  placed  on  a  secure  and  perma. 
rd  Melville  moved,  accord-  nent  basis.  What  would  the  Right  Ho. 
ice,  the  first  reading  of  a  nourable  Gentleman  say  to  the  country,  if, 
le  an  act  passed  last  Ses-  between  this  time  and  1829,  any  country 
:  joint-stock  companies  to  banks  should  fail  ?  They  and  they  alone 
by  their  officers.  That  should  be  held  answerable  for  the  conse. 
ary  act.  and  would  expire  quences,  if  they  would  not  call  for  sccuri. 
he  bill  he  brought  in  was  ty  by  deposits  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
petual.  Read  a  first  time,  guard  against  all  loss  to  the  note  hoklcrs. 

)  be  printed.  Mr  Spillcr,  The  instruction  which  he  (Mr  Hume) 
Timissioners  of  Highland  intended  to  move  to  the  committee,  was 
jd  the  twelfth  rejx)rt  of  the  for  the  intrcductionr  of  a  clause,  requiring 
5  for  the  repair  of  roads  in  all  bankers,  and  banking  estahlishmcnts, 
ral  other  bills  went  through  to  lodge  a  deposit  equal  to  tlie  amount  of 
j  stages,  and  their  Lordships  the  bank-notes  they  intended  to  circulate 
V^ednesday  the  5th  of  April,  for  the  one- pound  notes  during  the  first 
SYSTEM  IN  SCOTLAND.  vear,  for  the  five  and  ten  pound-notes 

Commons. — Feb,  27 _ A  during  the  second  year,  and  for  all  other 

presented  from  Inverness  notes  during  the  third  year.  They  might 
easure  to  disturb  the  paper  then  issue  as  many  notes  as  they  pleased . 
Scotland.— Ordered  to  be  He  (Mr  Hume)  was  of  opinion,  that  the 

quantity  of  paper  currency  was  of  no 
vas  presented  from  Kirrie-  consequence,  if  it  was  convertible  into 
lire,  against  the  Small  Note  gold.  Whether  there  were  twenty  or 
mded  to  Scotland. — Order-  thirty  millions,  was  immaterial,  it  the 
;d.  circulation  was  checked  by  that  delicate 

presented  petitions  from  barometer,  the  state  of  the  exchanges. 
.  against  ihe  extension  of  During  last  year  more  bimk-notes  were 
es  Bill  to  Scotland.  If  the  stami>ed  in  Ireland,  by  two  millions,  than 
lotes  were  extinguished,  the  in  any  preceding  year.  This  was,  in  pro- 
?  to  throw*  half  the  popula-  portion,  a  greater  increase  than  in  this 
ploy.  •  He  hojied  Ministers  country;  yet  it  had  been  attended  with 
ell  alone,”  a  principle  that  less  inconvenience.  The  Honourable 
been  well  for  them  to  ex-  Gentleman  then  referred  to  the  constitu- 
of  their  measures.  tion  of  the  Scotch  Chartered  Banks, 

Captain  Gordon  supported  which  admitted  of  no  possibility  of  loss, 
ind  ho))ed  that  the  Minis-  On  this  model  the  banks  in  several  of  the 
ISC  before  they  adopted  the  United  States  of  North  America  were 
^asures  respecting  the  cur-  founded.— The  Hon.  Gentleman  conclu- 
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li  was  of  a  temporary  character  Mr  Huskisson  was  persuaded,  if  the 
nature.  The  House  had  decid-  House  allow'ed  such  a  resolution  to  pass 
e  circulation  of  those  onc-pound  as  that  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Member 

ch  the  Hon.  Gentleman  thought  for  Aberdeen,  on  to-morrow  the  difficul- 

css  and  innocent,  was  in  the  ties  of  the  country  would  be  considerably 
gree  prejudicial  and  mischievous  augmented,  ( loud  cheers  ). 
ublic  welfare.  I’he  Treasury  U{wn  strangers  being  ordered  to  with- 
niost  objectionable  hands  in  draw,  Mr  Huskisson  said,  that  until  he 
xjsits  could  be  made.  He  had  saw  chartered  banks  really  established,  as 
*ry  strong  objections  to  allowing  he  had  observed  before,  he  did  not  feel 
ury  the  privilege  of  prying  into  himself  at  liberty  to  pronounce  a  decided 

I  of  individuals.  He  could  not  opinion  ujwn  the  subject.  The  House 
invest  the  Government  with  the  then  divided.  Against  the  resolution, 
jxamining  the  aliairs  of  any  man  120;  in  favour  of  it,  9. — Majority  111# 
lited  Kingdom,  who  might  be  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  op- 
n  this  sjHicies  of  pursuit  (hear^  posed  the  other  amendment,  “  That  the 
The  Hon.  Member  (Mr  Hume)  Bank  of  England  should  l)c  required  to 
»  have  forgotten  that  there  were  make  monthly  returns  of  the  amount  of 
cs  of  customers  who  dealt  with  all  their  issues,  and  publish  the  same  in 
)ankers — those  who  took  their  the  London  Gazette.”  Mr  Maberly  ex- 
id  those  who  deposited  pro-  pressed  very  great  surprise  that  the  Bight 
heir  keeping.  Now  the  pro[>o-  Hon.  Gentleman  should  think  proper  to 
he  Hon.  Gentleman  would  have  oppose  a  projx)sition  so  very  little  liable 
of  giving  to  one  class  of  cus-  to  objection  as  the  one  he  had  then  sub- 
higber  degree  of  security  than  mitted  to  the  House. 

lers.  If,  indeed,  we  were  at  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
'  establish  charter  banks,  with  always  said,  that  the  Bank  should,  in  his 
liability,  he  could  understand—  opinion, produce  an  account  of  their  issues, 
ire  to  enjoy  any  peculiar  privi-  if  required,  for  a  specific  pur|X)se,  such  as 

II  he  could  understand  the  pro-  had,  for  instance,  occurred  during  the 
i  justice  of  demanding  comix;n-  present  Session  ;  but  he  thought  that  con- 

way  of  capital  of  this  descrip-  stantly  and  periodically  to  publish  the  a- 
in  cases  w  here  no  such  privilege  mount  of  issues  would  be  attended  with 
I  for,  it  seemed  to  him  a  most  very  injurious  consequences,  and  actually 
ible  and  inconvenient  restriction  mislead  rather  than  direct  those  who 
fair  employment  of  capital.  As  might  pretend  to  guide  their  operations  by 
Gentlemati  had  pro[)OScd  the  re-  such  accounts.  Mr  Pearse  said,  that  he 
IS  a  sul>stitute  for  the  bill,  he  w’as  a  friend  to  publicity  generally,  but  he 
i  it  his  opposition,  (hear,  hear),  thought  that  the  publication  which  it  was 
)l)house  said,  unless  something  the  object  of  the  amendment  to  attain, 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  pro-  would  be  rather  mischievous  than  benc¬ 
hing  system,  the  country  would  ficial.  Mr  Abercromby  would  feel  dis- 
Jd  to  the  constant  recurrence  of  posed  to  support  the  amendment,  if  he 
Is  under  which  it  now  suffered,  were  disposed  to  regard  the  Bank  as  trus- 
h  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  tees  for  the  public,  but  he  would  recom- 
ht  continue,  fAear, The  mend  his  Hon.  Friend  to  withdraw  it. 
5  of  the  present  calamities  could  Mr  Maberly  said,  the  Bank  Directors 
:tly  traced  to  the  occasional  aug-  gave  their  evidence  to  the  effect  that  their 
n  and  contraction  of  the  cur-  conduct  was  regulated  with  a  view  of  ad- 
t  merely  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  vancing  the  public  interest.  But  was  it 
I  but  of  the  country  paper.  The  quite  consistent  with  that  declaration, 
of  the  country  regulated  every  that  thirteen  millions  had  been  lent  by  the 
id  as  long  as  the  law  permitted  Bank  to  the  Government  for  defraying 
ilishments  to  trade  in  that  cur-  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  ?  Was 
I  should  say,  to  manufacture  that  it  quite  consistent  with  his  declaration, 
without  controul  or  restraint,  so  that  the  Bank  was  embarrassed  with)  five 
it  the  country  be  exposed  to  those  millions  of  deficiences — seven  millions  of 
"dr).  If  the  Government  had  the  dead  weight — three  raillions  to  pay  those 
to  deal  with  the  question,  they  who  were  willing  to  accept  of  the  four 
troduce  a  radical  change  in  the  and  a-half  per  cents.,  besides  nearly  two 
which  would  prevent  the  recur-  millions  advanced  on  mortgages  of  land  ? 
the  existing  evils ;  and  upon  all  The  whole  of  the  amount  of  the  en- 
ids  he  had  stated,  he  should  give  gagements  which  the  Dank  was  then  un- 
>rt  to  the  proposition  of  his  Hon.  der  exceeded  twenty-five  millions.  The 

whole  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  was  lent 
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to  CiovcrninciU.  This  was,  in  a  great  Government  amounted  to  a  i^rfeci  aiul 
degree,  a  princijMil  cause  of  the  over-issues,  unequivocal  declaration,  that  the  one. 

A  long  conversation  followed,  after  pound  note  was  not  convertible  into 
"Inch  hut  by  the  medium  of  an  action,  the  pe. 

Mr  Hume  said,  that  as  the  House  had  riod  of  which  would  be  six  months,  and 
not  adopted  a  previous  suggestion,  which  the  expense  of  which  would  be  £.20  ,r 
he  had  made,  he  now  meant  to  ofler  an  £.30.  He  would  divide  alone  upon  the 

amendment,  which  would  enable  the  poor  question.  Mr  Canning  said,  the  edect 

to  obtain  payment  from  country  bankers  of  the  proj^osed  measure  would  W,  to 
of  their  one-pound  notes.  He  held  in  his  enable  a  malicious  person  to  cxjxjse  l)ank. 
hand  the  act  of  37  Geo.  HI.  one  clause  ers  to  vexatious  and  inconvenient  appear, 
of  which  enacted,  “  That  if  any  country  ance  before  magi>trates.  l.ord  Archibald 
banker  should  refuse  to  pay  gold  for  his  Hamilton  and  Mr  Hume  severally  ex- 
small  notes  within  three  days  of  demand,  plained,  when  cries  of  “  question”  be. 
it  was  in  the  jx)wer  of  any  Magistrate  to  coming  loud  and  reiterated,  the  House 

distrain  ujwn  his  property  by  summary  divided — For  the  original  clause,  l(i:i; 

process.”  This  necessary  and  salutary  for  the  amendment,  ID. — Majority,  l  l4. 
provision  had  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  Mr  Hume  said,  it  was  his  intention  to 
years.  The  37th  Geo.  III.  had  fixed  the  move — “  That  there  be  inserted  in  the 
period  at  three  days,  but  a  subsequent  bill  a  clause,  enacting  that  all  promissory 
act,  (rassed  in  the  same  Session,  had  made  notes  issued  by  country  bankers  should 
it  seven  days,  and  thus  it  had  continued  Ire  made  payable  at  the  place  where  they 
throughout  all  the  subsequent  measures,  were  is.^ued.”  Mr  Huskisson  said,  that 
until  it  was  left  out  altogether.  He  if  the  Honourable  Member  had  waited 
reasonably  believed  that  the  omission  had  but  a  little,  it  was  his  (Mr  Iluskisson’s) 
Ircen  merely  the  effect  of  a  clerical  error,  intention  to  propose  a  clause  (//far, 
and  had  not  been  intentional.  At  present,  hear)  to  that  etlect. 
a  jrerson  holding  a  one-pound  eountry  The  clause  of  Mr  Hume  was  tlicn 
bank  note  was  in  a  similar  situation  to  a  withdrawn. 

person  holding  any  commercial  promis-  Mr  Huskisson  then  handed  his  clause 
sory  note,  or  other  undertaking  to  pay.  to  the  Chairman.  Mr  Hume  saw  no  rca- 
The  holder  of  the  one-pound  note,  in  or-  son  why  the  clause  should  not  a))ply  to  all 
der  to  recover  its  value,  must  bring  his  notes  in  future  to  be  issued,  and  not  incre- 
action  against  the  banker,  which  was  at-  ly  to  those  issued  after  the  Ath  of  April 
tended  with  great  cx[>ense,  and  occasioned  1829.  It  ought  to  take  immediate  tlicct. 
a  delay  of  six  months.  The  substance  of  Mr  Huskisson  was  anxious  not  to  place 
the  clause  proposed  was,  that  if  any  country  bankers  in  any  new  difficulties, 
banker  should  refuse  to  pay  in  specie  the  The  clause  was  agreed  to. 
value  of  his  note  longer  than  seven  days,  Mr  Hume  said,  that  he  had  another 
(he  had  taken  the  last  amendment  of  the  clause,  to  which  he  could  foresee  no  ob* 
act,)  the  Magistrate  might  proceed  by  jection  ;  it  went  to  provide,  “  That  all 

summary  process.  licensed  bankers  shall  return  and  deposit 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  in  the  Stamp-office,  London,  on  the  1st 

that,  under  the  present  bill,  the  proposi-  day  of  every  calendar  month,  an  account 

tion  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen  of  the  greatest  number  of  notes  issued  hy 
would  lead  to  very  many  serious  objec-  them,  on  the  preceding  month ;  the 
tions.  truth  of  it  being  testified  by  a  clerk,  or 

Mr  Hudson  Gurney  strongly  objected  other  competent  witness.”  Such  a  return 
to  the  motion  of  the  Honourable  Mem-  was  extremely  desirable,  and  the  House 
ber  for  Aberdeen  (Mr  Hume).  Lord  would  thus  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole 
Archibald  Hamilton  could  not  possibly  paper  circulation  of  the  kingdom, 
understand  u|X)n  what  principle  this  bill  Several  Members  suggested  that  the 
was  passed,  except  to  compel  an  issue  of  return  might  be  made  to  the  Stamp* 
gold.  He  therefore  thought  that  this  office  once  in  every  quarter, 
clause  ought  to  be  re-enacted  under  cer-  Mr  Hume  had  no  objection  to  the 
tain  limitations.  Mr  Abercrombie  said,  change.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exclic- 
the  present  bill  had  been  modified,  in  or-  quer  hoped  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
der  that  the  contraction  of  issues  should  would  not  press  this  clause.  Mr  Hunic 
not  be  too  sudden,  but  the  present  clause  agreed  to  withdraw  it. 
would  bav  0  a  strong  tendency  to  increase  The  other  clauses  and  the  preain  e 
the  rapidity  with  w  hich  this  contraction  were  then  gone  through,  and  the  House 
would  take  place.  Mr  H.  Drummond  having  resumed,  it  was  ordered  that  t  e 
thought  that  the  proposed  clause  would  report  should  be  brought  up  to-morrow, 
have  the  effect  of  supjwting  credit.  Mr  Sir  G.  Clerk  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
Hmne  iaid^  the  present  conduct  of  the  number  of  banks  established  ui  Scotian 
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t  notes  payable  on  tlcmand,  distin-  fore  the  House,  accounts  in  detail  of  the 

in*'  the  chartered  banks,  and  the  Exchciiuer  Bills  advanced  by  the  Corn¬ 
ier  of  partner*^  those  which  were  niissioners  for  Public  Works,  under  the 

mrtcred.  Mr  Ciordon  asked,  if  the  acts  of  the  51st  (Jeo.  III.  caps.  34  and 

[1  ought  not  to  include  the  number  124,  and  3d  Geo.  IV.  cap  8G,  specifying 

had  failed  ?  'fhe  reply,  he  appre-  the  loan*?  granted  by  them,  to  whom  they 

'(I,  would  be  nil.  Sir  G.  Clerk  add-  were  granted,  on  what  security  they  were 

i;it  that  prcpt)sition  had  been  al-  advanced,  &c.  The  Chancellor  of  the 

inadt.  Mr  Abercromy  moved  the  Kxchecpier  said,  that  he  could  see  no  ob- 

ng  of  the  papers  now  on  the  table,  jection  to  the  motion  of  the  Honourable 

kc  to  education  in  Scotland _ Order-*  Member,  excepting  as  far  as  related  to 

Adjourned.  one  part  of  the  details,  which  it  was  to  In: 

_ Accounts  of  the  number  of  bank-  wished  should  be  excluded,  in  order  to 

Scotland  was  presented  and  agreed  avoid  prying  into  the  private  concerns  of 

individuals.  Mr  Tierney  said,  it  had 
oral  i)ctitions  were  presented  for  been  argued  on  a  former  occasion,  that 

holition  of  slavery  ;  for  an  amend-  the  interference  of  Government  in  the 

of  the  corn-laws  :  for  a  repeal  on  transactions  of  commerce  was  bad,  and 

uty  on  leather ;  against  any  altera-  likely  to  produce  bad  effects.  But  the 

f  tlic  corn-laws  ;  and  for  a  reduction  question  now  was,  whether  a  departure 

j  tobacco  duties.  had  not  taken  place  from  all  ordinary 

.  (i.  Warrendar  presented  two  peti-  courses,  and  whether  extraordinary  pro- 

from  Haddington  against  any  alter-  ccedings  ought  not  to  be  adopted, 
in  the  currency  of  Scotland.  1'he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : — 

0  Lord  xVdvocate  obtained  leave  to  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  says, 

ill  a, bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  that  ive  ought  to  follow  the  example  of 

ications  of  special  jurymen  in  Scot-  1793.  This  would  be  to  lead  the  public 

to  look  upon  the  Government  as  the  ge- 
COMMERCIAL  DISTRESS.  iRTal  banker  and  pawnbroker  of  the  coun- 

T.  Wilson  asked,  whether  Govern-  try,  (hear^  henr^)  and  hold  out  an  in- 

liad  determined  on  granting  any  re-  ducement  to  them  not  to  rely  u|K)n  their 

1)  the  commercial  distresses  of  the  own  resources,  industry,  and  prudence, 

ry  ?  'file  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  while  they  had  a  nevcr-failing  support  in 

1,  that  in  an  answer  to  an  application  the  assistance  of  others.  Would  not  the 

Government  to  the  Hank  of  Eng-  inevitable  result  be,  that,  upon  some  fu- 

the  Directors  had  answered,  that  tore  occasion,  we  should  be  called  upon 

tiad  the  best  means  of  affording  re-  for  an  advance  of  15  millions,  and  the 

len  under  consideration.  Mr  Ellice  application  be  justified  upon  the  ground 

,  whether  the  relief  was  to  be  ex-  of  precedent  ?  (//car,  hear.)  Will  any 

il  to  the  manufacturing  towns  ?  and  body  say,  then,  that  a  dcjxtrture  from  the 

ler  personal  security  would  be  re-  principle  which  we  have  laid  dow’ii,  w’ould 

1  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  not  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  or,  that 

said,  he  was  not  at  present  prepared  making  the  example  of  1793  a  precedent, 

iwer  the  question,  but  was  confident  would  not  be  a  misfortune  ?  Mr  Baring 

5  the  desire  of  the  Bank  to  afford  re-  said,  if  ever  the  old  Latin  adage,  liU  diit 

i  the  most  effectual  manner  f/<mr,  qui  cito  duty  was  applicable  to  any  case,  it 

.  Mr. Tierney  asked,  whether  Go-  was  applicable  to  the  present, 

lent  had  undertaken  to  indemnify  The  question  was  then  put,  and  the 
ank  for  any  loss  ?  The  Chancellor  motion  was  carried. 

!  Exchequer  replied,  that  it  had  not.  promissory  notes’  bill. 

fierney  said,  he  felt  the  strongest  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
robation  at  the  whole  measure,  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  receiving 

»  must  be  less  efficient  than  an  issue  the  re|iort  on  the  Promissory  Notes*  Bill, 

chequer  Bills,  though  certainly  the  Mr  J.  Smith  recommended  Ministers  to 

was  entitled  to  high  praise  for  suspend  the  operation  of  the  bill  upon  the 

dng  themselves  in  the  gap,  which  table  for  a  short  period,  in  order  that  the 

else  would  approach  public  might  lie  better  acquainted  with 

E.  Burdett  was  glad  relief  was  to  the  proposed  change  before  it  was  effected, 

forded  to  the  distresses  of  the  com-  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 

al  community,  though  he  could  not  there  would  be  some  alterations  made  in 

ive  why  Government  should  refuse  this  bill.  The  first  of  these  were  to  ex- 

low  the  precedents  of  former  times,  punge  the  clause  that  empowered  a  Jus- 

I  had  produced  the  best  effects.  tice  of  the  Peace  summarily  to  levy  the 

EXCHEt^UER  BILLS.  penalty  inflictwl  by  the  Act.  His  propo- 

Ellicc  moved,  that  there  be  laid  be-  sition  was,  that,  instead  of  this,  the 


I 
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ments  were  passed.  Mr  Denman  pressed 
the  necessity  of  having  tlie  bill  reprinted ; 
to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchc.’ 
quer  consented,  and  it  was  ordered  ac- 
cordingly.  The  other  orders  of  the  day 
were  then  disposed  of,  and  the  House  ad. 
journed  at  11  o’clock. 
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not  guilty,  who  was  assoilzied  and  chs-  16,— This  day,  the  diets  were  caiicii 
inissetl  fmni  the  bar.  Mr  D.  M‘Nicl  against  James  Webster  Brown,  charged 
arired,  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  that  with  falsehood,  fraud,  &c.  and  James 
Hunter  had  a  wife  and  a  young  family  M‘Knight,  accused  of  forgery,  who  fail- 
tU|H.‘ndent  on  his  exertions  for  supjiort.  ing  to  appear,  sentence  of  outlawry  was 
The  Court  taking  into  consideration  the  passed  against  them, 
fircunistances  alluded  to  by  Mr  N'Niel,  James  Innes,  chairmaker,  agetl  IB 
sentenced  the  panncl  to  six  months*  im-  years,  Adam  Innes,  upholsterer,  aged  20 
jtri^inmenl  in  the  Jail  of  Canongate,  and  years,  and  Janet  Shepherd,  or  Paterson, 
to  rind  caution  to  the  extent  of  600  merks  or  Innes,  were  then  placed  at  the  bar, 
Scots  to  keep  the  peace  for  five  years.  charged  with  breaking  into  the  school- 
James  Wilson,  a  boy  apparently  14  room  of  Mr  Andrew  Jardine,  situate  in 
years  of  age,  was  next  put  to  the  bar,  Hamilton’s  Entry,  Bristo-Strect,  on  the 
on  a  charge  of  stealing,  on  the  8th  of  17th  December,  and  with  stealing  therc- 
Tchruary  last,  from  the  shop  of  Bryden  from  a  desk,  containing  various  books 
Scott,  spirit-dealer,  Yard-Heads,  Leith,  and  tracts  belonging  to  the  Sabbath 
a  silk  purse,  containing  a  half-sovereign,  School  Society  ;  they  w'crc  also  accused 
and  Ids.  or  thereby,  of  silver,  also  with  of  stealing  a  variety  of  articles  from  the 
scaling  a  small  striped  cotton  bag,  aggra-  house  of  Thomas  Leach  in  Toddrick’s 
vated  by  his  being  habit  and  repute  a  Wynd,  aggravated  with  having  been  pre- 
tliief,  und  previously  convicted  of  theft,  viously  convicted  of  theft.  They  plcad- 
The  panncl  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  ed  Not  Guilty.  The  diet  w'as  dcserti*d 

'J'he  Court  were  unanimous  in  holding  against  the  woman,  and  she  was  dismiss* 
that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article  ed  from  the  bar.  The  two  men  were 
stolen  did  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  sentenced  to  transportation  for  14  years, 
rrime.  'I’hc  |xinnel  w'as  sentenced  to  17. — This  day,  David  Camphell  plead- 

transportation  for  14  years.  ed  Guilty  to  three  charges  of  forgery  and 

15. — 'I'liis  day,  Robert  Murray,  lately  fraud,  in  counterfeiting,  and  passing  as 
mate  of  the  ship  Malvina  of  Grange-  genuine,  three  d i ft erent  guarantee  letters, 
mouth,  was  put  to  the  bar,  on  a  charge  purporting  to  be  from  Robert  Strachan, 
of  murder  ;  but  before  being  called  on  to  Esq*  Leith.  The  pannel  was  found  guilty 
j'kail,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  observed,  in  terms  of  his  own  confession,  and  sen- 
ttm,  in  written  defences  given  in  for  tcnccd  to  transportation  for  14  years. 

Iiim,  ii  doubt  was  suggested,  in  regard  to  Christian  Dickson,  alias  Ann  Hay,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  until  Elizabeth  Fraser,  or  Marton,  alias  Kliza- 
thai  |M)int  was  fully  argued  by  Counsel,  beth  Johnston,  were  next  put  to  the  bar, 
tlie  Court  could  not  proceed  with  the  on  a  charge  of  stealing  from  tlic  house  of 
trial ;  for  which  purpose  the  diet  was  James  Rcikie,  Leith  Wynd,  a  silk  hand* 
foniinucd  against  Murray  till  Monday  kerchief.  See.  aggravated  by  their  being 
next,  at  nine  o’clock.  habit  and  repute  thieves.  The  theft  was 

Alexander  Donaldson,  a  boy  about  13,  proved,  in  a  circumstantial  manner,  by 
was  accused  of  theft,  and  being  habit  several  witnesses.  Mr  Dundas  restricted 
mid  repute  a  thief.  The  charges  against  the  libel,  and  noticed  the  number  of  pre* 
iiiin  were  for  stealing  from  the  shop  of  vious  convictions— 27  against  Dickson, 
‘^Ir  John  Kerr,  hosier.  South  Bridge,  two  and  11  against  Fraser.  Mr  Ferguson 
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John  Haggart,  brother  to  the  notorious  UoJgers ;  she  then  pushed  him  in,  and 
character  of  that  name,  and  John  Smith,  subsequently  into  a  dark  room,  in  which 
were  put  to  the  bar,  accused  of  stealing  was  the  prisoner  McKenzie.  Campbell 
from  a  basket  in  the  charge  of  John  gave  sixpence  to  get  some  whiskey,  but 
Stewart,  a  boy,  on  the  Easter-Road,  on  which  never  was  brought  in.  The  two 
the  2kh  of  January,  a  black  silk  gown,  females,  along  with  Bower  and  another 
the  pro|>erty  of  Alison  Veitch,  daughter  (Janet  Veitch,  a  witness)  who  were  imho 
of  William  Veitch,  farmer,  Easter-Road  ;  kitchen,  left  the  house,  and  proceeded 
they  were  also  charged  with  being  habit  dotvn  the  Cowgate,  where  the  bootv  was 
and  repute  thieves.  The  prisoners  plead-  divided  ;  £.20  being  given  to  liower, 
ed  Not  Guilty.  i.MO  to  ]M‘’Kenzie,  and  £.10  to  Veitch. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  summed  up  the  Bower  and  Veitch  then  went  to  the  house 
evidence,  after  which,  the  jury  returned  a  of  a  chimney-sw  eep,  got  one  of  the  notes 
verdict,  finding,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  changed,  and  proceeded  to  the  South 
Haggart  guilty  of  the  crimes  libelled,  and  Bridge,  where  they  procured  new  dresses, 
Smith  not  guilty.  Smith  was  dismissed  giving  the  sw’eeps  new’  hats  and  hand- 
simpliciter  from  the  bar.  Haggart  was  kerchiefs  for  their  trouble.  They  were 
then  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  apprehended  that  same  night  by  the  |x). 

18.-— William  Kerr  and  Joseph  Con-  lice.  Three  of  the  notes  were  produced 
nelly  were  put  to  the  bar,  accused  of  house-  in  Court,  and  identified.  The  recital  of 
breaking  and  theft,  in  having  forcibly  en-  the  history  of  these  three  notes,  after 
tered  the  washing-house  of  William  they  came  into  Bower’s  possession,  till 
Crease,  merchant,  in  Gilmour  Place,  and  lodged  in  the  Sherift”s  Office,  excited  con- 
stolen  therefrom  a  variety  of  articles,  ag-  siderable  interest.  The  jury  unaninioibly 
gravated  by  Kerr  having  been  previously  found  Catharine  Brown  guilty  of  theft, 
convicted  of  a  similar  offence.  Kerr  Grace  M‘Kenzic  guilty  art  and  part,  and, 
pleaded  Guilty,  and  Connelly  Not  Guilty,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  Margaret  Power, 
T’hc  Solicitor-General  stated,  that  w  ith  guilty  of  reset  of  theft, 
respect  to  Connelly  he  would  not  lead  any  Lord  Pitinilly  proposed,  that  as  it  aj)- 
evidence,  as  he  liclicvcd  that  the  ends  of  peared  that  Catharine  Brown  was  the 
justice  would  be  satisfied  by  the  confes-  jicrson  who  planned  the  theft,  she  Ik.* 
siori  of  Kerr.  As  to  Kerr,  however,  it  transported  beyond  seas  for  1 1  year;^ ; 
was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  and  that  Margaret  Bower  and  (iracc 
that  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  restrict  M‘Kenzie  be  each  transported  for  seven 
the  libel,  as  he,  though  only  1  !■  years  of  yer.rs. 

age,  had  been  two  years  ago  convicted  in  J^ord  M‘Kenzie  concurred 
that  Court  of  housebreaking  and  theft ; 
yet,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  restricting  the 
pains  of  law’.  Kerr  was  found  guilty  on 
his  ow’n  confession,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  I  t  years.  Connelly 
w'as  declared  not  guilty,  and  dismissed 
from  the  bar. 

Catharine  Brow’n  and  Grace  M‘Kenzie 
were  then  brought  to  the  bar,  on  a  charge 
of  stealing  nine  £*.10  notes  from  Robert 
Campbell,  herd  to  J.  M.  Naime,  Esq.  of  through 
Dunsinnane — also  Margaret  Bow’er,  wfith 
resetting  three  of  the  said  notes.  The 
w  hole  of  the  pannels  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

It  appearetl  from  the  evidence,  that  Ro¬ 
bert  Campbell  had  come  with  ninety  head 
of  cattle  to  Hallow’.fair.  On  the  Tues¬ 
day,  the  first  day  of  the  market,  his  em¬ 
ployer  sold  ten  of  these,  and  sent  Camp. 

Ixill  along  with  the  purchaser  to  get  pay¬ 
ment.  He  accordingly  received  £.90  in 
the  High  Street,  in  nine  £.10  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland.  Campbell,  in  seeking 
his  way  to  ,the  Cow’gate,  he  being  an  en¬ 
tire  stranger  to  Edinburgh,  enquired  at  as  w’cll  as  that  of  the 
the  prisoner,  Brown,  the  shortest  road,  to  discharge  the  duty  imiW'icd 
She  conducted  him  down  to  Borthw  ick’s  with  the  strictest  fidelity.  But  w  h-- 
Close  till  opix>site  the  house  of  George  their  attention  to  the  state  of  i 
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Lord  Justice  Clerk  passed  sentence  at- 
cordingly. 

21 _ William  Forrester,  iron-founder, 

and  William  Mason,  nailer,  were  then 
placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with  poaching; 
in  Duddingston  w'ood,  parish  of  Abercorn. 
The  prisoners  pleaded  Guilty,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  contrition,  and  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  only  three  months’  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Some  other  cases  w’ere  then  jronc 
_  I,  after  which  the  Lord  .histicc 
also  Margaret  Bow’er,  wfith  Clerk  addressed  the  Court  to  the  lollow- 

ing  effect,  on  the  subject  of  Bridewell 
I  have  now'  prepared  the  deliverance  on 
the  subject  of  Bridew’cll,  to  which  or 
merly  alluded.  I,  how’ever,  must  take  t  i* 
opportunity  to  state,  that  the  step  ista  en 
from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  ncce? 
sity  of  an  alteration  in  the  economy  o 
Bridexvell,  but  w’ith  no  intention  to  t  m 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  anj  o  ^ 
constituted  authorities  of  this  city  ,  ur 
am  perfectly  sensible  of  the  anxiety  o 
Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  t  )C  ci 

Sheriffofthccounty. 

--n them 

I  hile  I  call 
the  Hridc- 
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well  of  this  citv,  I  am  bound  to  state,  In  the  erection  of  siic!»  a  Iniilding,  it 
that  tlicv,  in  my  opiiiioa,  have  done  every  would  be  well  to  attend  to  tlie  plan  adopt- 

in  their  power,  considering  their  in-  ed  in  the  enlarged  Hridcwdl  of  Glas- 
a(lo(jaate  means,  to  render  the  state  of  gow,  which  is  what  it  ought  to  be — a  place 
that  establishment  as’pcrfect  as  possible,  for  the  reformation  and  amendment  of 
I  distinctly  to  say,  that  the  Court,  in  criminals,  rather  than  what  this  Bride- 
adopting  the  present  course,  is  not  doing  well  had  become — a  place  for  the  cncou- 
anv  tiling  against  the  credit  of  ttiosc  ho-  ragement  of  crime.  By  an  anonymous 
nourable  persons,  as  the  Court  is  only  pamphlet,  which  was  put  into  my  hands 
following  the  same  course  which  has  been  last  night,  I  ain  glad  to  learn,  that  since 
adopted  by  your  Lordships  on  the  differ-  the  new  Bridewell  of  Glasgow  has  been 
cut  circuits.  We  all  consider  it  as  a  part  erected,  an  evident  decrease  of  crime  has 
of  our  duty  to  examine  the  state  of  the  taken  jilace  in  that  city,  which  I  trust 
Jails  and  Bridewells,  and  it  is  equally  our  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  by  my  bre- 
duty  to  attend  to  that  of  this  city — [His  thren  who  go  the  circuit;  and  I  have 
bordsliiji  then  read  a  deliverance,  rccom-  no  doubt,  if  the  same  means  be  adopted 
mending  an  alteration  in  the  internal  here,  the  same  results  will  follow.  Lords 
structure  and  management  of  Bridewell,  Gillies  and  Meadowbank  entirely  concur- 
which  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  Lord  red. 

I’rovost  and  Sheriff] — His  Lordship  con-  Border  Gdvics _ These  manly  sports, 

tiiiued : — It  is  from  a  conviction  of  the  instituted  by  the  Society  of  Scottish 
necessity  of  the  case  that  I  have  been  in-  Borderers,  were  held  in  Yarrow  on  the 
ducccl  to  prepare  this  deliverance.  The  17th  instant,  as  usual;  and  the  day  being 
f'ourt  does  not  take  upon  itself  to  direct  fine,  an  immense  number  of  attendants 
tlio  ways  and  means  by  which  these  much-  and  competitors  appeared  on  the  ground 
to-!)c.desired  measures  are  to  he  carried  at  an  early  hour.  The  prizes  were  su- 
into  ellect,  nor  have  I  the  smallest  inten-  pcrfinc  blue  bonnets.  The  leaping  was 
lion  to  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  won  by  Andrew  Beattie,  Craik-hope,  in 
Rridcwell  Commissioners — nor  with  the  Teviotdalc— distance  42i  feet.  The  first 
city  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  county  on  race  by  Robert  Laidlaw,  Chapcl-hoi>e, 
the  other;  yet  I  have  no  difliculty  in  Yarrow;  and  the  second  by  John  Rac, 
saying,  that  an  opjwrtunity  is  now  offered  Fauldsbopc,  Ettrick.  The  first  prize  for 
for  precuring  a  Bridewell  that  w’ill  be  wrestling  was  gained  by  George  Best, 
fully  adequte  to  all  purposes.  In  my  Yarrow,  thirty. tw'o  competitors.  The 
opinion,  the  present  Bridewell  ought  to  be  second  by  Thomas  Anderson,  Kttrick, 
converted  into  a  debtor’s  jail.  A  portion  thirty-two  competitors.  The  third  by 
of  it  might  be  set  apart  as  an  auxiliary  to  Mr  William  Glendining,  Esdale-muir. 
the  present  jail — for,  notwithstanding  the  This  young  gentleman,  only  eighteen 
great  expense  at  which  it  was  erected,  years  of  age,  threw  many  of  the  strongest 
from  the  great  increase  of  crime,  it  men  on  the  field,  and  had  very  nearly 
has  been  found  to  be  too  confined.  I  won  both  of  the  former  prizes.  The  com- 
should  wish  a  Bridcw'ell  to  be  constructed  |K*tition  was  excellent ;  for  never  so  many 
on  pro()er  principles,  as  it  is  but  too  evi-  real  strong  men  apjiearcd.  The  prize  for 
rlciit  that  the  construction  of  the  present  putting  the  stone  was  likewise  won  ])y 
one  is  founded  on  fundamental  error,  as  Mr  William  Glendining.  The  match 
it  atlords  the  prisoners  not  only  the  op-  at  the  hall,  after  a  terrible  contest,  which 
portunity  of  seeing  and  speaking  together,  lasted  three  hours  and  three  quarters,  was 
but  of  instructing  and  encouraging  each  at  last  won  by  the  men  of  Ettrick.  The 
other  in  the  most  effectual  modes  of  com-  most  perfect  harmony  and  good  humour 
milting  crime.  Were  the  present  Bride-  prevailed  through  the  whole  day,  and 
well  converted  into  a  debtors’  jail,  which  eke  the  night.  Some  business  was  also 
J8  confessedly  much  wanted,  and  upon  transacted. 

the  urea  reserved  for  the  debtors’  jail  a  The  largest  stock  of  sheep  in  the 
Bridewell  built,  ample  means  would  be  county  w'as  sold  that  day,  and  a  number 
afforded  to  have  a  building  erected  upon  of  lasses  were  bespoke  l)Oth  for  short  and 
the  best  and  most  approved  principles.  Jufng  terms. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


I.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March  l.>.  Mr  James  Duncan  ordained  to  the 
roKUmii  ('harge  of  the  Associate  Congregation 
of  Original  Burghers  in  Kincaniine. 

I'.n  The  United  AsvK'iate  Congregation,  East 
t'alder,  unanimously  called  Mr  Alex.  Lowric  to 
be  their  minister. 


II.  3IILITARV. 

Brevet  J.  F.  dc  Burgh,  late  Lieut.  Col.  h.  p 
rank  of  Lieut.  Col.  ujkjii  Continent 
of  Europe  only  •’  12  Jan.  IS2(» 

Capt,  Locker,  31  F.  Major  in  the  Army 
1!>  July  IRiil 

2  LifcGds.Capt  M.  of  Carmarthen,  from  17  Dr. 

Capt.  vice  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  ^5  F. 

7  Jan.  1S'2G 

Il.IIo.Gds.  Easign  Lord  Elphinstonc,  from  11  F. 

Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Lord  A.  Co¬ 
ny  ngluun,  prom.  28  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Hair,  from  15  F.  i^urg. 

vice  Slow,  h.  p.  12  do. 

Lieut  Hill,  Adj.  vice  Hirst,  res.  Adj. 
only  2  Feb. 

I  Dr.  Gds.  Cornet  Toosdalc,  Lieut  by  purch.  vii  e 

Smith,  prom.  12  Jan. 

C.  S.  Smith,  Cornet  do. 

Cornet  Morris,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Heed,  prom.  9  Feb. 

F.  Hawkes,  Cornet  do. 

7  Cornet  and  Riding-Master  Hickman, 

rank  of  Lieut  12^  Jan. 

d  Dr.  Cornet  Mackay,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Barry,  prom.  do. 

J.  Waddington,  Comet  do. 

7  Lieut.  I’liillipps,  Capt.  by  puren.  vice 

Wildman,  prom.  11  Feb. 

Cornet  Big^s,  Lieut  do. 

E.  Bryan,  Comet  do. 

Lieut  Lord  J.  Fitz  Roy,  Adi.  vk'e 
Wells,  res.  Adj.  only  *  1')  Jan. 

I I  Cornet  Johnson,  Lieut  by  purch,  vice 

'  Davis,  58  F.  do. 

H.  A.  Reynolds,  Comet  do. 

15  Cornet  Ogilvic,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Cunyngnamc,  prom.  18  Feb. 

T.  Benson,  Cornet,  vice  Alexander, 
prom.  2  do. 

H.  Elton,  Comet  ,vicc  Ogilvic  18  do. 

1 1  Cornet  and  Riding-Master  Griflfis,  rank 

of  Lieut  12  Jan. 

W.  B.  Alexander,  Comet  by  purch. 
vice  Rooke,  prom.  do. 

15  Cornet  Gill,  Lieut  by  purch,  vice  Phi- 

lipps,  prom.  ’  19  do. 

A.  F.  Blyth,  Cornet  do. 

16  Lieut.  Williaius,  from  h.  p.  1  Dr.  Pay- 

mast  vice  Ncyland,  dead 

2  Sept  1821 

Comet  Brown,  from  Cape  Corps  Cav. 
Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Jillard,  prom. 

19  Jan.  1826 

17  •  Capt.  Chambre,  from  75  F.  Capt  \  ice 

M.  of  Carmarthen,  2  Life  Gds.  7  do. 

I  Foot  Gds.  Ensign  Jekyll,  from  86  F.  Ensign  and 

Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  i>t.  Clair,  prom. 
^  18  Feb. 

1  F.  Lieut  Cross,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 
dougall,  ret  12  Jan. 

Surg.  Armstrong,  from  Ceylon  R.  Surg. 

yii-e  Sandfonl,  ilead  19  do. 

W.  G.  Rcarc,  Ensign  by  purcii.  vh*c 
Gordon,  prom.  28  do. 

a  Capt  SmiUi,  from  3  Vet.  Bn.  Capt. 

8  April  1825 

7  Lieut  Hall,  from  39  F.  Lieut  vice 

(  hambre,  prom.  26  Jan.  1826 

12  Hosp.  Assist  Dick,  Assist  Surg.  12  do. 

II  Ensign  Daly,  Lieut  vice  Horner,  dead 

26  do. 

J.  B.  Maxwell,  Ensign  do. 

15  Lieut  Moore,  from  20  F.  Lieut  vic.v 

F.-rmier,  cancelled  2  Feb. 

IG  Ensign  Mylius,  Lieut,  bv  purch.  vice 

Henley,  prom.  28  Jan. 
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Av<isl.  Surg.  MalUx'h,  from  IG  Dr. 
Surj?.  vice  O’ Flaherty,  dea-il 

2  Feb.  1826 

Lieut.  Hill,  Capt.  vice  Parsons,  dead 
17  July  ISL’j 

Kusign  Scott,  Lieut.  do. 

T.  \N  yatt,  Knsign  26  Jan.  J82h 

Lieut  Orubbe,  from  h.  p.  71  F.  Lieut. 

viec  t'ro8.s,  36  F.  12  do. 

Ensign  Hartley,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 
J.  Briggs,  C\y  F.  19  dr). 

1'.  W.  Edwards,  Ensign  dr). 

Ensign  Phelps,  Lieut,  by  pureh.  viec 
Mearlc,  prom.  1  Fcb. 

A.  C.  Errington,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  t'rottoii,  from  .7  Vet.  Ihi.  Lieut. 

vice  Fr)thergill,  o  l  F.  9  April  182.) 
i  I osp.  Assist  Macdonald,  Assist  Surg. 

vice  Ix^ich,  de;id  12  Jan.  1826 

Lieut.  Hrockman,  Capt.  by  pureh.  vice 
Luinlcy,  prom.  28  do. 

Ensign  Higgins,  Lieut  vice  Ralston, 
dead  15  Dec.  1825 

Ensign  Mills,  Lieut,  by  purcb.  vice 
Hieh.ardson,  prom.  12  Jan.  1826 
P.  It.  Peek,  Ensign  by  pureh.  viee 
Higgins  lo  Dee.  1825 

Ensign  Cary,  Lieut,  by  pureh.  vice 
llrockinan  28  Jan.  1826 

Assist  Siirg.  Rutledge,  from  20  F. 

Surg.  viee  O’Reilly,  dead  26  do. 

C.  M.  Caldwell,  Ensign  vice  Gore,  dead 

12  rlo. 

J.  rircetham,  2rl  Lieut  by  pureh.  viee 
Vaiulcleur,  12  Dr.  5  rlo. 

Hosp.  Assist  M'Credic,  Assist  Surg. 

12  rlo. 

2il  Lieut  Fitz  Gerald,  1st  Lieut  by 
pureh.  viee  Temple,  prom.  28  rlo. 

E.  W.  Eversley,  2d  Incut,  by  pureh. 

viee  Vandeleur,  prom.  2  Feb. 

C.apt.  (’oxen,  frt)m  h.  p.  Paymast  viee 
jMMmunn,  1  Dr.  Gris.  9  do. 

Ensign  Uower,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 
O’Neill,  prom.  4  do. 

Ensign  Irvmg,  from  25  F.  Ensign  do. 
Lieut  Col.  Fearon,  from  51  F.  Lieut 
Cr)l.  \  ice  Dattersby,  h.  p.  ree.  rlitt'. 

12  Jan. 

G.  Dul)eiley,  Ensign  by  pureh.  viee 
I.tvlnnere,  prom.  28  «lo. 

Endgn  Voung,  from  95  F.  Lieut,  by 
pureh.  \iiv  prom.  do. 

Ensign  Martin,  Incut  by  pureh.  viee 
Dunrlas,  prom.  rlo. 

Ensign  Crompton,  from  46  F.  Ensign 

do. 

Ensign  Smith,  Lieut  by  pureh.  viec 
Maitland,  prom.  do. 

It.  Walwyn,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Uern.arrl,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 
Hunter,  prom.  11  Feb. 

L.  Ilayly,  Ensign  dt>. 

I  losp.  Assist  Robertson,  Assist.  Surg. 

12  Jan. 

Ensign  Williamson,  Lieut,  by  pureh. 

^  vice  Townsend,  prom.  18  Feb. 
Capt  Lord  G.  Rcutinck,  from  2  Life 
Grts.  Capt  vice  Chambre,  17  Dr. 

7  Jan. 

Ensign  Boys,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice  Ver- 
non,  prom.  28  do. 

F.  H,  A.  Forth,  Ensign  do. 

P.  Delancey,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice 

Champain,  prom.  29  do. 

Lieut.  Daniell,  Adj.  vice  Hutcheon, 
re*.  Adj.  only  2  Feb. 

Lieut  Moore,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.  Lieut 
vice  Ellis,  prom.  19  Jan. 

Lieut  O’Beirne,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

vice  SUirkie,  prom.  8  April  1825 
Hosp.  Assist  Callender,  Assist  Surg. 
vice  Mac  (Jucen,  Ceylon  Rcgt 

19  Jan.  1826 

Ensign  Brockman,  Lieut  by  pureh. 
vice  Bvng,  prom.  28  do. 

G.  B.  Belcher,  Ensim  do. 

I.ieut  and  Adj.  Bowes,  Capt  vice 

Mountgarret  tlcad  23  Aug.  1825 

Lieut.  Sweeny,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

^  vice  Christian,  27  F.  8  April 

Ensign  De  L’Ktang,  do.  viec  Bowes  . 

12  Nov* 


87  F 


Capt  by 
do. 


Lieut.  Hassard,  Adi.  2.7  Aug.  1825 
En>ign  Hon.  A.  Harley,  from  .76  F. 
Lieut  by  pureh.  viec  Sarjeant,  ret. 

19  Jan.  1826 

P.  F.  nia’^c,  Ensign  26  do. 

88  W.  Knox,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice  Flct- 

cher,  prom.  12  do. 

1  losp.  Assist  Dumbreck,  Assist  Sure. 

do. 

89  Lieut.  M'Causland,  from  3  Vet.  Bn. 

Lieut,  vice  Harris,  24  F. 

8  April  1825 

91  Lieut.  Ferguson,  from  h.  p.  97  F.* 

Quart.  Mast,  vice  Maclean,  h.  p. 

19  Jan.  1826 

Hosp.  Assist  Eddie,  Assist.  Surg. 

1?  do. 

92  Bt.  Maj.  Pilkington,  from  3  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  8  April  182.*> 

03  Assist.  Surg.  Brady,  from  1  W.  1.  R. 

Assist  Surg.  vice  Raleigh,  dead 

12  Jan.  1826 

94  Ensign  Cassan,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Ensign 

7  April  1825 

S.  Mills,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice  Os¬ 
borne,  prom.  4  Fcb.  1826 

95  11.  E.  Bevijie,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice 

Young,  65  F.  28  Jan. 

97  Ensign  Cheney,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 

Prior,  ret  19  do. 

T.  B.  Hunt,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Kelly,  from  33  F.  Capt.  by 

pureh.  vice  Foster,  prom.  18  Fcb. 

98  Lieut  Moore,  from  18  F. 

pureh.  vice  Wilson,  prom. 

99  Lieut  Pearson,  from  SUUf  Corps,  Lieut. 

12  Jan. 

IlillcBrig.  2d  Lieut  Saumarez,  1st  Lieut,  by 
pureh.  vice  Gascoyne,  prom.  28  do. 
J.  0.  Williams,  2d  Lieut.  do. 

R.StaffC.  2d  Lieut.  Shearman,  1st  Lieut,  vice 
Smith,  21  F.  19  do. 

Gent  Cadet  W.  O’Brien,  from  R.  Mil. 
Coil  2d  Lieut.  18  do. 

- - -  R.  Pitcairn,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  2d  Lieut  19  ilo. 

Quart  Mast  Seri.  Kelly,  Quart.  Mast. 

vice  Gott  dead  26  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Stoddart,  1st  Lieut,  vice  Pear¬ 
son,  Ui)  F.  9  Felx 

Ceylon  R.  Assist  Surg.  .Macqueen,  from  83  F. 

.Surg.  viec  Armstrong,  1  F.  19  Jan. 
2d  Lieut  Meaden,  1st  Lieut 
Chair,  dead 

2d  Lieut  Fellows,  from  h.  p. 

Ion  R.  1st  IJeut 
2d  Lieut  I-ord  W.  F.  Montagu,  from 
h.  p.  90  F.  do,  4  do. 

A.  (irant,-  2d  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 
Hey  land,  prom.  2  do. 

C.  White,  do.  do. 

•  Garrisons, 

Lieut  Col.  Doyle,  h.  p.  51  F.  Dcp.  Lieut  of 
Tower  of  London,  vice  V'orkc,  dead 

12  Jan.  1826 

Major  Gen.  Sir  J.  Elley,  K.C.B.  Gov.  of  Galway, 
vice  Lieut  Col.  Daly,  dead  19  do. 

Ordnance  Department,— -Royal  Artillery. 

2d  Capt.  Baker,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  vice  Patten, 
h.  p.  1  Feb.  1826 

2d  Lieut  Hollingworth,  1st  Lieut  vice  Townsend, 
h.  p.  6 

Royal  Engineers, 


vice  De 
2  Feb. 
2d  Cey- 
3  do. 


Gent.  Cadet  R.  J.  Nelson,  2d  Lieut 
— — —  — .  R.  Fenwick,  do. 

2d  Capt.  Piper,  Capt  viee  Booth 
1st  Lieut  Catty,  2d  Capt 
2d  Lieut  Dixon,  1st  Lieut 

JIuspilal  Stnjp, 
Dr  Cartan,  from  8  K.  Physician 
Hosp.  Assist.  M'Mnth,  Assist  Surg. 
Hosp.  Assist  Denza,  .Vssist  Surg. 

S.  Dickson,  Hosp.  Assist 
J.  Robertson,  do. 

M.  .Stewart,  do. 

W,  C.  Huinfrey,  do. 

T.  F.  Downing,  do. 

W'.  T.  Rankin,  do. 

J.  Mackenzie,  dix 


7  Jan.  1826 
do, 
15  do. 
fl«). 
do. 


2  Fcb.  182fi 

12  Jan. 
26  do. 
22  Dec.  1825 
29  do. 

3  Jan.  1826 

10  do. 
2t»  do. 
2.)  <lo. 
2  Feb. 
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Unattached,  Major  Boulgcr,  late  of  ‘J  Vet.  Dn. 

C’apt.  Macdougall,  1  F. 

To  he  Majors  of  Infantry  by  purchase, - Matthews,  f. 

Capt.  Lumley,  from  55  F.  Jan.  182C  llntHn  i 

—  WiUln^.fromTDr.  11  Feb.  ZZ  S  Jr  ,  » 

- Forster,  from  97  F.  18  do.  - ?  h’  „  -  ‘ ''.‘’l'' 

- U  ilsor^fromSSF.  do.  ZZI  Tu'^I^X  "Sf. 

To  be  Captains  of  Infantry  by  purchase, - Hulsciaie,  h.  p.  indcp. 

Lieut.  Cuny nghame,  from  13  Dr.  28  Jan.  1 826  9/  « 

— ...  —  Temple,  from  CO  F,  do. 

—  ■  —  Gascoyue,  from  Uiilc  Brigade  do. 

—  —  Semple,  from  3.>  F.  do. 

—  I  ■  Maithnd,  from  CK  F.  do. 

—  '  -  Vernou,  from  73  F.  do. 

- Moorsom,  from  7  F.  do. 

- Dundas,  from  C5  F.  do. 

■  I  --  .  Byng,  from  85  F.  do. 

—  —  Henley,  from  IG  F.  <lo. 

■■■  —  Meade,  from  51  F.  4  Feb. 

—  O’Neill,  from  Cl  F.  do. 

- - Hunter,  from  CS  F.  do. 

— —  Kichanlson,  from  4  Dr.  do. 

—  Sydney,  from  1  Life  (Jds.  18  do. 

—  - - Bird,  from  ('ape  Corps  Cav.  do. 

—  ■  —  —  Campbell,  from  2 1  ts  do. 

- Hon.  J.  St.  Clair,  from  (iren.  (id.s.  do. 

—  -  —  Earl  of  Hu))Ctoun,  from  7  Dr.  do. 

— — ■  Baker,  from  1 1  Dr.  .  do. 

— ■■  Townsend,  from  73  F.  do. 

To  be  Lieutenants  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 

2d  Lieut.  Ainslic,  from  Rifle  Brigade 

28  Jan.  1826 

Ensign  Chami>ain,  from  75  F.  do. 

Ensign  Dclaneey,  from  1C  F.  do* 

Ensign  Gordon,  from  3  F.  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Evelcgh,  from  21  F.  do. 

Ensign  Leehmere,  from  64  F.  do. 

Cornet  Lord  A.  Conyngham,  from  R.  Horse  Gds. 

do. 

Ensign  St.  Quintin,  from  22  F.  do. 

Ensign  Price,  from  78  F.  18  Feb. 

To  be  Ensigns  by  purhcasc. 

W.  Dawson  28  Jan.  1826 

C\  Thompson  ^  do. 

W.  Cooper  '  do. 

Exchanges. 

Lieut  Col.  Rolt,  from  2  F.  witli  Lieut.  Col.  Place, 
h.  p. 

— — — —  Ogilvie,  from  20  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut.  Col.  Hon.  A.  De  Roob,  h.  p. 

>  Lieut.  CrM.  Thomas,  h.  p.  Assistant  Secretary  to  H.  R.  H.  tne 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Sir  D.  Hill,  from  95  F.  rec.  diff.  der  in  Chief,  London  . 

with  Major  laylor,  h.  p.  —  Booth,  R.  Invalid  Engineers,  Hnstoi 

Major  Taylor,  from  6  F.  with  Major  Algco,  67  F.  11  Jan. 

— —  Holgate,  from  22  F.  with  Major  Clayton,  ■■  - Bearc,  Cork  City  Mil. 

h.  p.  40  F.  Major  Magra,  h.  p.  88  F.  London  » 

Capt  Kelly,  from  1  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Clive,  Major  Wo<xl,  h,  p.  71  do.  ,  °  ' 

h.  n.  Capt  Tench,  55  V.  Port  Royal,  Jamaica 

—  - \Vyndowe,  from  1  Dr.  witli  Capt.  Everard,  D*  ' 

li*P*  Capt  Borrowes,  41  F.  Calcutta  iiomrrnm 

—  ■  ■  Stampa,  from  60  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Caiit  Cant.  Win.  Stewart,  Retired  Invalids,  1  hot 


- Dull;  h.  |I.  109  F. 

—  Sterling,  li.  p.  16  F. 

- Byng,  h.  p.  91  F. 

—  Tobin,  h.  p.  127  F. 

- Fairman,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  Reg. 

— M ‘Arthur,  h.  p.  91  F. 

— —  Salvin,  h.  p.  1  K. 

— - —  Walsh,  h.  p.  2  Irish  Brigade 

- (’oflin,  h.  p.  15  F. 

- Dyas,  h.  p.  2  Ceylon  Rcgt. 

- Cam])l)ell,  h.  p.  91  F. 

- Burrowes,  h.  p.  .>6  F. 

- Blake,  h.  ji.  liulep. 

- Pigott,  h.  p.  82  F. 

Lieut.  Sarjeant,  87  F. 

- Prior,  97  F. 

- Lyster,  h.  p.  100  F. 

• - W  yatt,  h.  1).  o'i  F. 

- GcKHlwin,  h.  p.  10.1  F. 

—  - Lewis,  h.  p.  50  F. 

- Robinson,  h.  p.  25  F. 

- Hunt,  h.  p.  York  Rang. 

- Hughes,  h.  p.  .)<•  F. 

- Place,  h.  p.  45  F, 

—  - Luttrell,  h.  p.  51  F, 

Cornet  Douglas,  h.  p.  14  Dr. 

Ensign  Burnet,  h.  p.  .77  F. 

Ensign  Dillon,  h.  p.  47  F. 

Superseded. 

Ensign  Whallry,  27  F. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Renwiek,  91  F. 

Veteiinary  Surgeon  Rydiiig,  5  Dr.  (Jtls, 

Appohitinents  Cancelled . 

Lieut  Farmer,  15  F. 

Paymaster  Kent,  1  W.  I.  R. 

Deaths. 

Colonel  B.  Count  O’Mahony,  late  Irish  llnpatlf 

16  May  IF-' 
l.ito  tl  Dr. 


. —  Martin,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  (ids* 
—  Nightingale,  h.  p*  * 
(’ottage.  Wantage 
- Molyneux,  h.  p-  ''  sggon 


— Appoin 

i  'nnlam  Non  burgh,  h.  p.  Uelleisle  Garrison 
'  .11  Dec.  18t»5 

Aiijiiunt  Would,  (Lieut)  5G  F.  on  passiigc  from 
Mauritius 

Aajutaut  Uraiiile,  (Cornet)  3  Iluss.  Gcr.  Leg.  Nonl- 
hi'iiu,  ll.-inover  3l  Sept 

yuart.  Mast  Johnston,  67  F.  Poona 
i^u  irt.  M.ist.  Gott,  11.  Stall*  Corps 
uuart.  Mast.  Herring,  Het.  Fuli-i>ay  ?!  F.  Ikth 
iialGrtvn  i't*  Dee.  18‘Jc 

Viiart  M.ist.  Ashton,  h.  p.  Ayr  Fenc.  Cav. 

Medical  Department* 

M.itr  ''urg.  lien.  Gbisse,  M.D.  h.  p. 

Hants 

sntf  As>ist.  Surg.  Morgan 
A»M.  Surg.  Laiige,  ‘J  Lieut.  Dr.  Ger.  Leg.  l*a< 
l*i'iibutg,  llauover 


Unattached, 

To  he  Lieut.  Col.  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 

Major  Higgins,  from  15  Dr.  *5  Feb.  1 8-6 

6  do.  To  he  Major  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 

C’apt.  Lord  G.  Dentinek,  from  75  F. 

25  Feb.  182C 

»5Jan  18"G  Captains  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 

Lieut  Malet,  from  8  Dr.  25  Feb.  182.> 

Lieut.  (’.  .\,  Campbell,  from  31  F.  d»». 

DroxfortI,  Lieut.  Moore,  from  80  F.  4  March 

7  Jan.  1826.  I.ieut.  Langinead.  from  44  F.  do. 

J aeut.  Uuxton,  from  31  F.  do. 

27  do.  To  be  Lieut,  of  Infantry  hy  pntheasc. 

,  .  Ensign  May,  from  2;)  F.  S.l  Felx  I82li 

I.icut.  vice 

jy  Jan.  1826  Ensiirns  hy  purchase. 

t.  by  iiureh.  °  ^ 

23  Feb.  •  D.  Atkinstrn  4  Marcli  1826 

;t  do.  H.  Holton  do. 

'  pureh.  vice  J*  H.  Mathews  do. 

18  llO.  n  y 

Lxchangc. 

pureh.  vice  Lieut.  Lewis,  from  4  Dr.  rec.  dill*,  with  Lieut. 

25  do.  Ainslie,  h.  p. 

pureh.  vice 

do.  Resignations  and  Retirements. 

niirch  vifc  Lieut.  Col.  Hnlph,  h.  p.  Vork  Fiualecrs 

*  ly  Jan.  Lieut.  Col.  Stanscr,  Uoy.al  Marines 
pureh.  vice  Cnpt*  O’Sullivan,  h.  i>.  1  Irish  Urigade 

*  <»*  Capt  Milliiinke,  h.  p.  17  F. 

jj,)  (’apt.  M.  of  Westmeath,  h.  p.  3  F. 
pureh.  viw  Lapt.  ^inliaid,  h.  p.  !H  F. 

IS  di>  Capt  M'Gregor,  h.  p.  Ptrrt.  Serv. 

(’apt.  Welch,  Stx  Cluster  Mil. 

Lieut.  Hartford,  h.  p.  66  F. 

i.I  of  Inf  hv  h.  p.  15  F. 

Ensign  Gordon,  h.  25  F. 

75  f"  Major  Liisign  Murphy,  h.  p.  I  Irish  Hrig-iilc 

r.  by  pureh.  Deaths. 

do.  General  Hon.  W,  Stapleton,  Dongl.as 
(  pureh.  do.  5  March  1826 

f.  by  pur.  do  Lieut  Col.  Tryon,  h.  p.  88  F.  Cheshire  16  do. 

C’apt  Hubert  Inirrowes,  4  Dr.  Cambay,  Bombay 

2y  Sept  182.5 

Capt.  Birch,  58  F.  Inilia  .St‘pl. 

rk  Fur/ilecrs  Capt  Fawsiin,  h.  p.  5f)  F.  11  Feb,  1826 

Lieut.  Robert  Maxwell,  11  Dr.  Meerut 
e  27Aug.  182^ 

Richner,  1  F.  India  AUg. 

- Torrens,  38  F.  Indi.i  .Sep«. 

— - —  Fenton,  54  F.  on  board  the  Indiana  Hoa* 
t.  by  pureh.  pital  Ship,  at  Arracan,  Kingdom  of  Ava 

25  Feb.  1826  15  Aug. 

d(x  —  Close,  86  F.  found  drowned  in  Ireland 

y  pureh.  vice  _ —  Graham,  R.  Afr.  Col.  Corirs,  St  Mary** 

18  do.  River,  Gambia  26  Oet. 

do.  Foss,  R.  Afr.  Col.  Corps  Sierra  Leone 

r  purth.  vice  29  Sept 

23  do.  - -  Gualy,  h.  p.  Queen’s  German  Reg.  9  Nov. 

’  pureh.  vice  —Paterson,  1  Vet.  Bn. Galway  23 Jan.  1826 

do.  — - Elliott,  of  late  2  Vet  Bn. 

do.  — —  Brisae,  h.  p.  30  F.  Lisbon  Feb. 

Comp.  Lieut.  - Robbius,  h.  p.  44  F.  Dublin  18  Jan. 

8  April  1825  - Codd,  h.  p.  66  F.  Dunkirk  28  Dec.  1825 

y  pureh.  vice - Sir  H.  M‘Lean,  Bt.  h.  p.  100  F. 

19  Jan.  1826  — - Von  Bihra,  h.  p.  Corsican  Rang,  drowmed 

1,  vice  Carey,  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land 

4  March - —  Bisset,  h.  p.  90  F.  Nantes  12  Sept. 

r  pureh.  vice  Ensign  Usshcr,  44  F.  Fort  William,  Bengal  i' 
9  Feb.  ^  21  July 

do.  Ensign  Thompson,  of  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Edinburgh 
ly  pureh.  vice  27  Feb.  1826. 

18  do.  Adjutant  Lieut  Gledstanes,  44  F.  on  board  the 

'.Engiaeert. 

lliot  Ensign  Bruno,  h.  p.  Corsican  Rang.  Naples 

9  Feb.  1826  25  Jan.  1826 

5  March  Apothecary  Bell.  h.  p.  Bcllville,  Co.  Down  2.5  do. 

do.  Deputy  Purveyor  G.  F.  Mucklow,  h.  p.  ^  ^'*!J^** 
do.  28  1eb. 


iv 


H  Uter, ’^Markets. 


CORN  MARKETS. 

Edinhiiri^h. 


_  WIicat. 

Bis.  I  Prices.  1. 


- i  Barley. j  Oatt.  1  Pca^c.  >82C-  -^1""“'- 

•'v.pr.;  U«f.  Uepeckj  Sacks.lSlone.Ii8aai,Ste 


I  S*  (I*  S*  ll*  (1.  S.(1.  S.(l.  S.  ll.  s.d.  s.d.  s.  d. 


Ma.2‘2j  5()8;i»9  0  330,  o'i  51*220  270  ISO  21  0  17  0  210  0  0  1  I  0 

29  S.")li27  G  35  Oj  32  2  i25  0  28  0,10  0  23  (»l  10  0  19  0  0  9  1  0  10 

\pr.  .3  507i3:)0  34  0,  32  7 '24  0  29  OjlS  0  23  ol  17  0  200  0  9  '  0  10 

li.*!  417|51  6  33  6|33  6i25  0  290>20  0  23o|l8  0  210  0  9  i  0  10 

_ '  I  >1  11  I  I 


s.  d.  ,  s. 

I  0  ,  Ma.21  .36 


■.’1)  0  1  s 


Glassoxc* 


1  1  Wheat,  2 10  lbs.  jl  Oats,  264  lbs.  ||  Barley,  520  lbs.  j] 

1  Daiitzie.  For.  red. 

British.  |i  Irish.  Scottish.  Irish.  Scots.  j| 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d.'l  s.  d.  s.d. '  s»  d.  e.  d.  Is.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  i 

Mar.  231  —  _  —  — 

28  0  .32  Oj  1 7  <>•  20  0;  —  —  '23  0  21 6  23  0  28  0  ! 

29  0  32  0  ( 1 17  6  20  0  ’  —  —  1 23  0  25  0  25  0  28  0  i 

April  3l  —  —  :  —  — 

29  0  .32  0 1 1 1 S  0  20  i;  1  —  —  |23  0  25  0  25  0  28  0 

12  —  —  —  — 

29  0  32  0 ,18  0  2061  —  —  250  23  0125  0  280 

1  ; 

ll  1  1  I 

Stirl.M 


Iladdington 


1826. 

Wheat.  1 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr.  I 

Barley.  ]  Oats.  |  Pease.  |  Beans. 


ll 


23  0  29  0  16  0  24  OjlOO  iM  0  16  0  20  0'!  Mar. 
22  0  29  0|  15  O  22  Oj  1.3  0  IS  Ol  15  0  19  O'! 

23(»  29  0  15  0  21  6  150  180  150  186  April 

21  0  29  o;  15  0  2 1  o!  1  i  0  19  01 IG  0  20  dl i 


Dalkeith. 


Oatnu’al. 


20  IT  0 
27  17  0 
5,  169 
lO:  17  6 


1826. 

Wheat. 
70  lb. 

<  >ats.  1 
4  •>  lb.  j 

s.  d.  s.  d.  ^ 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Mar.  21 

3  6  9  6 

5  0  3  4 

28* 

3  9  10  0 

3  0  3  6 

April  4 

4  0  10  6 

1  5  2  3  6 

11 

4  0  10  3 

1  3  2  3  6 

I.ondon 


Liverpool 


England  tj  Wales— ^Imperial  Measure* 

1826.  Whl.  Bye.  Barley  Oats.  Beans.  Pease.  Oatni. 


a.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

57  8 

i  41  0 

32  4 

56  7 

1  41  6 

31  1 

66  9 

36  2 

31  4 

58  2 

1 

59  0 

51  l( 

3  0  33  1 


— ^Ic/corolo^ncul  'l\ihlc.  * 

mi:tk()iu)L()(;ical  taulk. 

Kept  at  Kdinhur^h^  in  the  Ohservatorii^  CallonhUl. 

N.’J.— riu’Oljsorvations  arc  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  fonr  o’clefek  aftcr- 
ii.x)ii.  -  riu*  second  libsci  vation,  in  the  aflcnuHin,  in  the  lirst  column,  is  taken  by  the  Uegister 
I  tii'rmoiMctcr. 


Attach 


Attach, 


I  Wind.  Weather, 


\V  father. 


Wind 


.;»*>*•  A.  i.T  I 
.T'.'.VM.M  ^ 
.53'^  A.  io  j 
..VIJ  M.  io  \ 
.TJS  A.  -1 1  >• 
.'.la  M.dl  » 
.M  l  A.  k;  / 
.SIM  M.'ln^ 
.S!>1  A.  la  I 
M.  i'i  t 
.(.it.  A.  ) 
.KM  M.h)  » 
A.  i'> ; 
.r>~'J  ) 

.THO  A.“’<1  j 
.731 

.(•!»(»  .\.‘>  »  / 
.7.S  1  \ 

A.-’*’  f 
.731  M. •').')» 
.730  A. 

M.  l  l  \ 
.’8.;>.VJ  A.  j 

n  1 

.'!(•(>  A. 31  ji 
.710  M.IO) 
.010  a.k>  f 

C./  t  ^  A  t  •9  > 


I'rost  morn. 
iday  .-  inivh. 
Koren.  fair, 
rain  a f tern. 
.I-'air,  with 
'MUl.>illIlf. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Morn,  fair, 
'day  ruin. 
.Morn,  frost, 
day  fair. 

j  Ditto. 

'stormy, rain, 
‘hail.c'old. 
ii-'rost  morn, 
aflcrii.  snow. 
Frost  morn, 
day  fair. 
.Dull  morn, 
(lay  rain. 
Form,  stinsh 
aftern.  dull, 
Fail,  with 
sunshine, 
Sunsh.  and 
very  warm. 


.Mar.l 


M  '  .3  )1 1  A.  13) 

♦  M.33  -’S.!).s.)M.1  n 
\  \.  t  >  "J!(.1.31'a.  11  I 
I  M..VJ  .‘,'lal  M.11  1 
■(  \.3S  j  .‘llHt'A.KIf 
(,M.53)'  ..)(;()' M.Kl) 
■(  I  .3ir>  A.  iO  )■ 

(  :  .OII'IM.IO ) 

I  \.  10  '  .3a.alA.  11  ) 
(  M.aa  :  .(;7>S  M.  12  ) 

(  \.3f»  f  .(iTlA.lT) 
|,M.ll  .AlOiM.^O) 
I  A.al  .731A.31; 
(  M.is  1  .!120,M..V1  ) 
V  A..V1  I  .009  A.  .as  f 
1  M.t’Oj  .07S;M..il  i 
(  A.  1(>  30.10Fa.  .')0  ) 
I  M.'.’S  I  .‘-''-'3;. M.IS  ) 
\  \.  12  '  •-2.i  a..50)‘ 
(  M.L’O  ;  .290jM.47  » 
(  A..37  I  -lyt^lA. ‘l>f 


Frost  mom 
day  dull. 


!(’old,  liail, 
sleet  aftern. 
iShrs.  snow, 
and  sleet. 
.Shrs.  hail, 
land  snow. 
|.Moin.  snow, 
fair  day. 
Fair,  siinsh. 
icold. 

il oren.  fair, 
hail  aftern. 
Colli,  with 
jshoweiii. 
Cold  with 
Ishowcrs  hail, 
(Frost  morn, 
day  cold. 


-  ^  - , 

(Morn,  cold, 
d.ay  warm, 

(Morn,  frost, 
day  sunsh. 

I  Ditto.  I 

Aftern.  cold  I 
morn,  frost,  1 
Itain  aftern.  j 
morn.  cold. 

Day  sun.sh. 

,fair,  sutuh.  i 

Average  of  rain 


Cble. 


((M.3O4I  .012iM.-12V 
■('A. 33  l30.‘.'ib'A.'l'J/, 


AGRICULTURAL  RKPORT. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  our  last,  sowing  of  oats  commenced  in  the  early 
districts  ;  the  operation  was  performed  with  difKculty,  by  reason  of  con¬ 
tinued  high  winds.  Leans  were  all  got  in  on  coarse  lands  by  the  S20tli,  and 
oats  before  the  end  of  March.  In  the  higher  districts,  sowing  of  oats  is  yet 
scarcely  over.  The  soil  is  in  general  so  dry  as  to  prevent  a  regular  braird 
on  stubborn  lands,  lieans  and  pease  appear  above  ground.  Planting  of 
l>otatoes  has  commenced  in  the  lower  districts  ;  and  preparing  ground  for 
tliat  valuable  root  is  going  fast  forward. 

fhe  depth  of  rain  since  the  date  of  our  last  does  not  amount  to  half  an 
inch.  The  temperature,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  the  end  of 
iMarch,  l  as  been  mild  ;  and  on  lands  in  good  condition,  wheat  has  a  fine 
apjicarance  ;  on  light  lands,  the  foliage  is  somewhat  yellow.  Young  grass 
is  in  a  forward  state,  and  clover  plants  have  stood  the  winter  well.  Prices 
I'l  grain  have  improved  a  little  since  the  middle  of  last  month.  \V'hcat  sells 
freely  at  from  2J)s.  to  31s.  Gd.  old  measure.  Oats  have  advanced  Is.  to 
Is.  fid.  per  boll  ;  and  pease  are  more  easily  sold.  The  scarcity  of  potatoes 
lias  kept  up  the  price  for  seed  of  that  article.  Hay  has  fallen  two-pence 
per  stone  in  price  since  our  last. 

I'hc  Spring  markets  have  been  well  supplied  with  horses.  Draught 
linrses  brought  prices  nearly  as  high  as  last  Spring.  Horses  for  harness  or 
tile  saddle  felt  no  depression  in  price.  Milch  cows  are  a  shade  higher  than 
the  end  of  Autumn  :  fat  beasts  have  paid  little  for  their  Winter  keep  : 
jean  stock  meet  a  dull  sale,  and  prices  rather  looking  down,  but  grass  parks 
let  quite  as  high  as  last  year.  Vegetation  is  rather  more  forward  than  usual 
the  same  period  of  the  season.  The  season  for  planting  deciduous  forest 
trees,  oaks  excepted,  was  over  by  the  7th  of  the  present  month.  A  great 
lircadth  has  this  year  been  laid  under  forest  trees,  but  the  boisterous  Avinds 
towards  the  end  of  March  weic  unfavourable  to  the  operation  of  planting. 
i*c>  thshirc,  13//i  xipnl  1826. 
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oOG  Course  of  Excluino'c,  S;c. — Prices  of  Siocks.  CAprll 

Cojirsr  of  Exchanf^r,  London,  April  11.— —Amsterdam,  12  :  10.  Ditto  at  si^ht 
12  :  7.  Kotterdiun,  12  :  II.  Antwerp,  12  :  11.  Hamburgh,  38  ;  0.  Altona,  i* 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  2.5  :  80.  Ditto,  26  :  10.  Bourdeaux,  26  :  10.  Frankfurt-on^ 
the- Maine,  1.504.  PcW.'rsburgh,  84?  ^  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  Ejf'.  Jlo.^ 
Trieste,  10  :  28.  Madrid,  354.  Cadiz,  35^.  Bilboa,  35^.  Barcelona,  So.  So. 
ville,  35.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  47.  Genoa,  43.  Venice,  2(i.  lluonos. 

Ayres,  43.  Naples,  384.  Palermo,  per  oz.  114.  Lisbon,  50^.  Oporto,  ol. 

llio  Janeiro,  44.  Bahia,  47.  Dublin,  14 — Cork,  14  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz _ Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  X.OuOuO.  Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

£.3iil7ii6d. — New  Doubloons,  £.3itl  lii6.  New  Dollars,  4s.  94d.  Silver  in  bars, 
standard,  4s.  1 1 4d. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  LloyiVs. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d.  a  Os. — Fork  or 
Dul)lin,  15s.  9d.  a  20s. — Belfast,  1.5s-  9d.  a  20s. — Hamburgh,  20s.  a  30s. — Madeira, 
20s Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s. — Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs — Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


22<i  March  to  12//t  April  182(i. 
, I  March  29.1  April  5.  1  April  12. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from 

iMarch  22, 


Bank  Stock . 

3  cent,  reduced... 

3  cent,  consols.. 

34  cent,  do . 

4  4^  cent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do . 

India  Stock . 

— - Bonds . 

Kxchequer  bills, . 

Consols  for  account 
French  Rentes . 


Prices  of  Stocks.-^Edinburgh,  \lih  April  1826, 

I  Shares.  1  Paic 


Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, . 

Bank  of  Scotland, . 

Commercial  Ranking  Company  of  Scotland,... 

National  Ranking  Company, .  . 

British  Linen  Comj)any, . 

Kdinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,... 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company, . 

Hercules  Insurance  Company, . 

North  British  Insurance  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Compan}-^, . 

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland, . 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company, . 

\V\'st-of-Scotland  Insurance  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company, . 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company, . 

Leith  Oil  Gas  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company, . 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company, . 

Union  Canal  Company, . 

Australian  Company, . 

Caletlonian  Iren  and  Foundry  Company, . 

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Gla-ss  Company, . 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co.... 

North  British  Loan  Company, . 

London,  Leith,  Edin.,&  Glasgow  Shipping  Co. 

Scotch  Porter  Brewery  Company,  . 

I-eith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Comi^any,.., 
Caledonian  Dairy  Company, . 


100  0  0 
100  0  0 
200  0  0 
100  0  0 
10  0  0 
20  0  0 
10  0  0 
25  0  0 
25  0  0 
20  0  0 
10  0  0 
25  0  0 
Average. 
50  0  0 
100  0  0 
25  0  0 
50  0  0 
20  0  0 
20  0  0 
50  0  0 
0  0  0 
20  0  0 
0  0  0 
25  0  0 


I 
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abetical  List  of  Ekclish  Bankiiutts,  announced  between  the 
Tob.  and  20tli  of  March  182(i ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Curtis,  T.  Uarncs,  lualtstfr 
Cussoiis,  (i.  >!aui*hL*stor,  cotton  spinnrr 
Dandy,  C.  and  M.  A.  UacUiu'y-road,  dt  it'.crs 
Day,  Vl.  Spelilhurst-atrect,  liuVlon-crescfiU,  linca- 
diaper 

Day,  W.  h\  Ilanunersniith,  saddler 
Dawson,  R.  Norwich,  linen-draper 
Dawson,  A.  lluddersficld,  fauey-cloth-inanufao 
turer 

Dcudney,  J.  St.  Mary  at  hill,  cheesemonger 
Dilwortfi,  J.  and  Co.,  Lancaster,  bankers 
Dilworth,  J.  Lancaster,  banker 
Dodson,  N,  Nottingham,  laec-manufacturcr 
Dodsworth,  T,  Knaresborougli,  ^'ork,  linea-ina- 
nutaeturer 

Donkin,  R.  Dock  Head,  Surrey,  tanner 
Drake,  J.  Walworth,  hop-merchant 
Drimock,  J.  Rridgend,  clothier 
Katon,  R.  Swansea,  (ilamorpanshirc,  banker 
Kdmuiuls,  J.  Worcester,  leather-cutter 
Klvidge,  W.  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturer 
Evans,  W.  Rasinghall-strect,  factor 
Eairbairn,  .1.  F.  Redford-street,  auctionet;r 
Ficlden,  J.  L.  R.  Manchester,  victualler 
Fisher,  J.  Dejdford,  tailor 
Fleming,  11.  Flcet-strt“et,  printer 
Forbes,  J.  Oxford-street,  ilruggist 
Forster,  S.  Manchester,  tailor  and  draper 
Fountain,  J.  Norwich,  luanufac-lurer 
Freese,  1*.  Winehester-street,  insurance-broker 
Frieker,  ( '.  Staini-s,  broker 
Fulton,  T.  (diange-allcy,  insurance- broker 
(iammon,  .1.  Kdder-street,  silk-manufactuier 
(iarrett,  T.  Nantwieh,  cheese-factor 
George,  S.  sen.,  and  S.  George,  jun.,  Bristol, 
sugar  refiners 

Gentle,  II.  Waloot,  Somersetshire,  builder 
Gething,  J.  Wellington,  tailor 
Goddard,  J.  Rristow,  Norfolk,  inn-kcencr 
(iold,  J.  Rrunswiek-row,  Ilaekney-roaii,  tea-tlealer 
Gomley,  J.  M.  Liverpool,  eahi net-maker 
Graham,  J.  Waterloo  jdace,  upholder 
Graham,  J.  Gloucestcr-street,  yueen-squarc,  tailor 
(Jranger,  C.  Gaselcy,  Jstaflbrdshire,  ei>nl-master 
Gregorv’,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-spinner 
Greenshields,  J.  Oxford,  builder 
Greener,  W.  Neweastle-ujion-Tyne,  ship-broker 
Gregory,  J.  Maneliester,  cotton-spinner 
(ireen,  'J.  Lcieester-strcct,  printer 
Grecnwell,  J.  R.  Shcrburn-mill,  Sherburn,  Dur¬ 
ham,  millers 

Greenhow,  W.  Manchester,  cotton-manufaeturcr 
(Irisdalc,  T.  Whitehaven,  timber-merchant 
Grueber,  S.  II.  and  IL,  Hoiw-mills,  Denbigh, 
spinners 

Harvey,  W.  Belper,  Derbyshire,  rope-maker 
Harvey,  W.  Launceston,  Cornwall,  biUiker 
Hart,  W.  Aldgate,  jeweller 

Harrison,  J.  Woodchesler,  Gloucestershire,  clo¬ 
thier 

Hargrave,  J.  Mirfield,  Yorkshire,  corn-miller 
Hastings,  R.  (Jreat  Sutton-street,  silversmith 
Haynes,  W.  W.  Neath,  Glamorganshire,  banker 
Haywood,  M.  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  warehouse¬ 
man  .  . 

Heaton,  M.  Royds-house,  Hawarth,  Yorkshire, 
worsted  spinner 

Henesey,  R.  Drury-lane,  timber-merchant 
Heron,  J.  and  T.  Manchester,  cabinet  makers 
Hewit,  N.  R.  Buckingham -place,  Fiteroy-square, 
engraver  ^ 

Higgin bottom,  S.  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  silk- 
manuf^aeturcr 

Hill,  H.  and  T.  Tickell,  Watling-street,  iron-roer- 
chants 

Hill,  W.  Old  Ford-mill,  Bow,  miller 
Hoilgsrm,  W.  Ingrow -bridge,  Yorkshire,  worsted 
and  stuff-manufacturer 
Hoey,  M.  Liverpool,  victualler 
Hogsflesh,  J.  Tottenham-oourt-road,  grocer 
Holland,  K.  Cheltenham,  grocer  ,  ,  i,_ 

Hood,  B.  Trafalgar-strcet,  Wal worth-road,  bakir 
Horne,  E.  and  C.  WeUan,  Jennyii  street,  bt. 

James’s,  dress-makers 
Howell,  H.  Alliamptou  mill,  miller 


W.  and  T.  Birmingham,  grocers 
J.  AlK-rgaveiiny,  tailor 

A  l.livni,  C.  W.  Oaltoii,  V’orkshirc,  worsteJ-spin- 
iit-r 

\  li-y.  J.,  and  N.  Aspinall,  Liverpool,  sorp-bjilers 
.illxiV.y.J.  NVare,  Hertfordshire,  barge-master 
Aa^riiiv.  A.  Devonport,  victualler 
Arioivsinith,  J.  Salford,  currier 

S.  iluckfastleigh,  Devonshire,  wool-dealer 
Viihingron,  K.  M.  and  R.  Birkett,  Lancaster, 
liaiikers 

A.-lKToft,  J.  Altringcham,  Cheshire,  grocer 
A-kevi  T-  Collcgc-nouse,  Haekney-road,  dealer 
.\u  tt’n,  J.  Brightliehnstone,  Sussex,  builder 
lliiiin,  S.  Wouton  Underedge,  silversmith 
fiaiikard,  C.  and  W.  Benson,  Bowling,  Yorkshire, 
worsted-spinners 

li.irlH  r,  J.  and  Co.  Cornhill,  stock-broker 
Hanlon,  W.  V'ork,  draper 

Hariiiot,  W.  sen.,  and  vV.  Barfwt,  jun.  Winborne 
Minster,  Dorsetshire,  timl>er-merehants 
Hi:n.ir*l,  T.  Strand,  silversmith  and  wine-mer- 
ehant 

Hairy,  W.  Bruton,  Somersetshire,  dealer 
Ib-aiio,  C.  Jennyn -street,  oilman 
liites,  \V.  Halifax,  V'orkshire,  wooJsLaplcr 
H,ite>,  H.  Sowerby,  Yorkshire,  tanner 
J.  Darlington,  Durham,  banker 
I'tiile,  \\ .  L'liion-sticet,  Southwark,  hat-manufac- 
tnrer 

Heamnont,  H.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Heeiey,  J.  E.  and  Co.  Birmingham,  druggists 
H  niieti,  B.  Brighton,  builder 
J.  York,  merchant 

H;  Mi't  ini,  W.  ruid  F.  bpanier.  Old  Trinity-house, 
d  atev-lane,  shiiKigents 

HiaiKT,  II.  Brighthelmstone,  Sussex,  merchant 
Hlytl',  M.  I’sk,  Monmouthshire,  shop-keeper 
Honsall,  11.  Liverpool,  timber-merchant 
Houolier,  W.  Birmingham,  jeweller 
Hradley,  J.  Liverpool,  Ixxikseller 
l.’raddock,  J.  and  J.  Jackson,  Macclesfield,  silk- 
manufacturers 

Hrcnolilcy,  J.  and  J.  Milton,  distillers 
Hristow,  J.  aud  Co,  Worcester,  curriers 
Hrnldow,  S.  Manchester,  provision-broker 
Hrnic,  T.  Southampton,  common-brewer 
Hriiie,  T.  and  W  .  cheeseman,  Southampton, 
lommon-brewcr 

Hrindlcy,  J.  and  T.  Funsbury,  Kent,  ship  builders 
llrown,  W.  .and  Co  Liveri><M)l,  merchants 
Hrowii,  J.  Liverpool,  cabinet-maker 
ifiMikshank,  W.  North  Bicriy,  corn-merchant 
Hroughton,  C.  1).  and  (.’o.  Nantwieh,  bankers 
brown,  T.  Mile-end-road,  pieture-frame-iuaker 

<  annaii,  D.  Lothbury,  merchant 

<  ajH'!,  W.  Mark-lane,  moreliant 
t  artcr,  J.  Oxford-street,  furrier 
i  ’'alienor,  J.  Stones-t'nil,  groexT 

•  li.sncy,  K.  I.iverpool,  Uiilor  and  draper 
Cliee>oman,  W.  Foi  tsea,  .Southampton,  common- 

brewer 

(hesterton,  J.  Warwick-strcct,  Coekspur-street, 
Charingcross,  tailor 

•  lay.  T.  Macvlesficld,  silk-throwster 

'  ukle,  J.  Ashton,  Birmingham,  leather-dresser 

<  <K)per,  S.  jun.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  hatter 

<  aojicr,  J.  sen.,  and  J.  jun.  Trowbridge,  Wilts, 

clothiers 

f  o<)p,  r.  J.  Moorside,  Oldham,  Lancashire,  cotton- 
spinner 

(’onper,  E.  Kingsland-road,  cheesemonger 
i  onnah,  W.  Chester,  wine-merchant 
‘  nj viand,  J.  Burslcm,  Staffonlshire,  grocer 

•  orlict,  J.  Birmingham,  currier 
I  oward,  W.  Southampton,  dyer 

’  '^aig,  G.  Allerton-street,  Hoxton  New  Town,  oil- 
nian 

^rosthwalte,  J.  Fenchurch -street,  wine-merchant 
I  rook,  W.  Liverjxx)!,  bleacher 
vtossley,  J.  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  mer¬ 
chant 

'  ‘filing foul,  J.  Parliament-street,  Westminster, 
wiiio-jnerehant 

nriij,  s.  Addle-street,  warchouscuun 


•ios  lieghter, — Bankrypts. 

Ilav'-iN,  r;.  II.  (’ity-roail,  linoii-drapor  Rice,  J.  and  T.  Travis,  Mai 

1  lud'on, 'i'.  York,  eabniet  iimker  makers 

Hunt,  .1.,  W.  Winch,  and  W.  Hunt,  jun.,  Stew-  Robinson,  Moses,  ami  W.  1’ 
arl’s-buildings,  Hatterseji-fields,  cnfrincers  ham,  vvharlingers 

Hurt,  (;.  Kiug-stii*et,  (’he.apside,  furrier  Rodgers,  J.  ami  '1'.  Tarkcr,  Ol 

1  lusbaiid,  J.j( heat  I’ultcney-slieet,  Golden-scjuarc,  iron-founders 

eahiuet  maker  Rolls,  S.  i*.  Old  rish-streot,  in 

HutehiiKon,  C.  Uordesley,  Rirmingham,  dealer  Roseoe,  R.  laverjax)!,  luertha 
Isaac.  .1.  and  Co.,  Gray’s-mn  lane,  carpenters  Rowlmson,  R.  and  J.  M'CulIoi 

Jacklin,  'r.  Xottingliam,  machine  maker  merchants 

.laekson,  '1'.  Hare  Imlge,  Essex,  livery-shtble-keepcr  Russell,  W.  Syndhurst,  Sonthn 
Jcnktns,  T.  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  cheese-  Rutherford,  R.  1*.  Shadwcll,  II 
monger  druggist 

Johnson,  (h  King  Stanley,  Gloucestershire,  wool-  Rutland,  J.  Oxford-street,  silvi 
br()ker  Sadler,  H.  and  '1\  Oxford,  gro 

Johnson,  J.  Smithflekl-m.arket,  ▼iotualler  Samuels,  K.  J.  Great  I’rcscott- 

Jolmson,  .A.  and  G.  A'ork,  merchants  fields,  jeweller 

.lonc‘«,  .1.  L.  Koley-idacv,  medicine- vender  .Sinmel,  (’.  Mile  Knd,  cow  deal 

Jones,  If.  ('ateaton-street,  warehouseman  Sarson,  11.  J.  St.  Swiihcn’s-la.iit 

Joyner,  J.  and  Co  Romford,  bankers  .Schw.eger,  G.  K.  F.  Modcforil 

Ketl,  T  Rristol,  gr(H*er  street,  merchant 

King,  W.  and  J.  Uonsor,  Maiden-lane,  wood-  Scott,  J.  Rirmingham,  ironmoi 
street,  hu'cman  Scholfield,  J.  Roclulale,  I.anca 

King,  W.  J.  Hattersea,  turpentine  merchant  .Scott,  G.  RatclitVe  Highway, 

Kinghland,  J.  and  G.  I’ortsea,  slopsellers  house  kwjicr 

King,  S.  Foplar,  boat-builder  Self,  .S.  Norwich,  grocer 

Kingsford.  J .  Fenclnnch-strt'et,  corn-factor  Shaw,  J.  anil  Co.,  .Mole  grt'cn.t 

Kings,  !{.  I.edhnrv,  Hercfonlshire,  innki'eper  Shillito,  M.  jun.,  Furston-.I. 

I.afone,  .S.  Toxteth-park,  fdverpool,  tanner  corn  merchant 

Ganglion,  J.  H.  I.amlK-th,  grocer  Shute,  T.  and  S.  Crciliton,  I)c 

I.each,  .S.  and  ('o.,  Charles  street,  nmsie-sellers  f.rcturers 

l.cadlcy,  J.  Fetter-lane,  whok'sale  stationer  .Sbuttleworth,  T.  and  Samuel  ' 

I.eech,  .1.  Hurst  bourne-priors,  t'orn-dealer  Che-hire,  coaeh-proprit'toi 

Lcivh,  .1.  .Salfirrd,  I.ancashire,  dyer  .Simpkin,  C.  and  T.  l.eek,  Stal 

Lloyd,  J.  Commercial-road,  linen-draper  Sisson,  H.  Carlton,  Godling, 

Lovekin,  1*.  Kensington,  builder  miller 

Lowe,  G.  Manchi.'ster,  sizer  Slater,  J.  R.  R.  Wylde,  and  J. 

I.ucas,  C.  London,  merchant  Lancashire,  calico-printers 

Lutf,  J.  d'mtern,  timlicr-merchant  Smith,  T.  Pennington,  Lancas 

Lunt,  J.  R.  and  R.  LiverpiMil,  soap-boilcT.s  facturer 

Mae  Caskery,  R.  Manchester,  draper  Smith,  I).  Rcgent-strt*ct,  and  1 

Maine,  W.  (  ld’ton->treet,  Finsbury,  currier  sipiare,  coach  and  hatiuss- 

Manger,  .1.  Great  Surrey-street,  Rlackfri.rrs-ro.ad,  Smith,  T.  Congleton,  Chcshiri 
w.niding  nnnutaefuier  .'^mith,  J.  G.  High  street,  Roro 

Martin.  T.  I.ivcrpool,  merchant  .Solomon,  H.  Slarine  ParadC; 

Mare,  J.Slicitou,  china-manufacturer  boarding-house-keeper 

Marshall,  W.  .‘-t.  Mary-at  hill,  eotllv-house-kccpcr  .Soix'r,  \V.  Ruekfastlcigh,  Devo 
Maynard,  .1.  Southwark,  wine-mcrehant  Splatt,  F.  d'.  lOxeter,  cabinet-n 

Me.ars,  W.  Rerkenhead,  Chester,  hotel-keeper  Stammers,  J.  Jermyn-street,  i 

Mead.  M.  and  K.  Mawnib,  Rattersea,  colour-  sterer 

makers  Sweetman,  .S.  R.  Pentonville,  i 

Mercer,  J.  and  J.  Eccleston,  Lancashire,  p.aper-  Swindles,  J.  Hyde,  Cheshire, 
makers  'J'aylor,  J.  and  F.  Collenge,  Ci 

Merryweather,  Longham,  Horsedshire,  miller  Lancashire,  roller-makers 

Merryweather,  W.  Long  acre,  coach-maker  d'hgmpson.  ().  Wells-row,  Islii 

Milner,  G.  Derby,  silk-manufacturer  d'homas,  dh  Osnaburgh-street, 

Mitchell,  U.  Rirmingham,  jeweller  d'onge,  d\  Manchester,  malt  .a 

Moore,  J.  Clefkenwell,  lxH>t-maker  d'wemlow,  J.  Oldham,  cotton-! 

Moreton,  R.  Derby,  builder  M’ainhouse,  J.  Halifax,  Yorksl 

Mott,  R.  LiveriHX)!,  corn-ilealer  AValkcr,  d\  Xort’ishields,  butc 

Murton,  J.  Neweastle-ujMm-d'yne,  shoe-maker  VA  alker,  R.  Newcastle- ujKin-d' 

JVewton,  S.  Manchester,  phnnber  AVariand,  H.  Lad-lane,  silk-wa 

N'cwmareh,  J.  Manchester,  warehouseman  M  atson,  R.  Rirmingham,  char 

XorwoiHl,  J.  Swinc-Hcet,  Yorkshire,  lincnHlraper  M’ehb,  J.  Romsey,  Southainpt 
Noyes,  R.  Great  Andrew-street,  Seven  Dials,  tal-  AVells,  J.  jun.  Ueiuling,  ineahn 
low-i’handlcr  AVhiteley,  R.  Salford,  I«incash 

Oliver,  W.  sen.  Manchester,  dyer  M’hiteliead,  IL  Norwich,  dyer 

OWoile,  A.  F.  and  d'.  Martin,  Liverpool,  mcr-  Mdiitehead,  W.  .Saddleworth,  ^ 
chants  inanufaeturcr 

Ormond,  .1.  Clayton-luights,  Yorkshire,  calico-  Williams,  O.  jun.,  Broomsgro^ 
manufacturers  tanner 

Palmer,  R.  Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  maltster  Wilkinson,  W.  Keighley,  Y^ 

Partridge,  d\  Forebridge,  Stafford,  maltster  spinner 

Peanx*.  .s.  Rrightbclnistone,  Sussi>x,  stone-mason  AVdlliiuns,  W.  Fenchurch-streel 
Peniiy,  W\  F.areh.am,  Hampshire,  unnmon-brewer  AVilliams,  \V.  L.  Fleet-street,  t 
Perring,  R.  MixUmry,  Devonshire,  banker  AVilson,  T.  E.  Frith-street,  Sol 

Petty,  A.  M.anehester,  inerehanl  Williams,  J.  jun.,  Penge.pla( 

Petty,  (r.  Rawtry,  Yorkshire,  maltster  and  spirit-  broker 

merchant  ^  Wilkinson,  V\'.  and  J.  Mitche 

Philj>s,  .1.  West  AA’yeome,  Rucks,  paper-m.anufac-  shire,  cotton-spinners 

lurer  AVilkinson,  W.  Broad  Carr,  in 

ngot, Norwich,  grwer  merchant 

Pollard,  J.  Guiscley,  Yorkshire,  clotli-m.aker  Wingfield,  d'.  Bolton-le-Mows 

Potts,  J.  lX'nton-h.ill,  Nether- Denton,  Cumber-  spinner 

Winsor,  W.  Ivy-bridge,  Devon 
Pott.  I\  AVhite-strcet,  Borough,  dealer  AVoolcoralje,  H.  Duke-street,  A] 

I*owcll.  R.  Rristol,  m.ason  AVood,  W.  Gray's. buildings, 

Powell,  d\  Mary-le-lH)ne-stretg,  Pieeadilly,  tailor  cari>enter 

Pratt,  H.  J.  Rombrotr,  aiulG.  U.  Goodwin,  Leiees-  -Woolls,  J.  and  C.  Winchester, 
ter,  bobbin-maker  AVride,  S.  Kingston-u|)on-Hull 

RaiUay,  J.  LjveTjHX)!,  tavern  keeper  A'oung,  E.  Wakefield,  V'orkshi 

Riches,  J.  Ejjt-strtvt,  Maneht^ster-siduare,  boot-  A'oung,  J.  M.anehester,  warehc 

maker  A'ounemaii.  P.  Witliam.  Esso 


— Banhrvpts — liirthSi 


ALi’ifAHCTiCAL  LiST  of  SCOTCH  Hank RUI’TCIES  and  DIVIDENDS,  announced 
March  1826;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


M'Phail,  John,  calio-printcr  at  Long  Govan,  near 
(ilasgow 

Miller,  James,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Muirhead,  Robert,  ironmonger  m  (Rasgow 
MurtUK'h,  Jolm  and  Co.  yarn-merchants  in  l*aisley 
Nicol,  Getrrge,  junior,  g'tix.’er  in  Dmulee 
Ogilvy,  William,  spirit-mcrelKuit,  C'anongate, 
Kilinhurgh 

IMckanl,  G.  and  If.  merchants  in  Edinburgh 
Hae,  William,  ilrajH-r  in  Glasgow 
Ralston,  William,  merchant  and  auctioneer,  St. 
Mary  Wynd,  Edinburgh 

Rolx'rtson,  Alexander,  flax-spinncr,  St.  Clairtowii 
Ross,  John,  coach-proprietor  and  horse-ilealer  iu 
Reith 

Sanderson,  William  and  Son,  Cdlow-chandlcrs  aiul 
merchants,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh 
Sanderson,  James,  grain  and  cattle-dealer,  and  far¬ 
mer  at  Wick 

Scott,  Allan  and  James,  and  Co.  timber  and  lead- 
merchants  in  Glasgow 

Scott,  Robert,  leather-agent  and  merchant  in 
Glasgow 

Service,  Robert,  merchant  and  spirit-<le;iler  in 
(Jrcenoek 

Shillinglaw,  and  Scott,  builders  in  Edinburgh 
Soutter,  Andrew,  ironmonger  in  Kirkaldy 
ShepphertI,  Thomas,  wine  ami  spirit-merchimt 
in  Leith 

.Spinks,  Charles,  vintner  in  Edinburgh 
Steven,  William  and  Co.  liat-manufacturers  in 
Etlinburgh 

Straehan,  John,  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
Dundee 

.Sutherland,  James,  builder  in  Edinburgh 
Thomson,  John,  and  Co.  merchants  and  agents 
in  Edinburgh 

T'urner  and  Uoyd,  merchants  in  Edinburgh 
Whillas  and  Kilpatrick,  builders  in  Edinburgh 
Wilson,  James,  eommission-ageiit  in  (Ra.sgow 
W  yllie,  William,  grazier  and  cattle-dealer,  Trees- 
bank,  parish  of  Shotts,  Lanarkshire 
Zuilt,  Jolm,  distiller  and  spirit-dealer  at  Illair- 
gorU 

DIVIDENDS. 


Aiilicii.  J  lines  and  Co.  merchants  anil  coopers  in 
l.cith 

Algic,  .lames,  baker  and  grain-dealer  in  Paisley 
Aiulcrstm,  (iiwge  Hay,  ship-ouilder  in  Leith 
Aiulrciv,  Allan,  and  Co.  cotton-yarn  merchants  in 
KilniariUK'k 

Arnot,  I’ctcr,  grain-merchant  in  Gorlxils,  (Rasgow 
Ariiotaiid  Co.  ilistillers  at  I.angholm  distillery 
It.ink-,  .lames,  merchant  in  Leith 
lliown,  .lohn,  shoemaker,  i’rineeVStrcet,  Edin¬ 
burgh 

I  .iKli  r,  Joseph  and  Sons,  silk-manufacturers  and 
hatters,  and  Calder  and  Co.  hatters  in  Edin- 
burgh 

('aiiii)lH  !l,  A.  and  D.  and  Co.  merchants  and  ware- 
hou.'.enicn  in  Gla.sgow 

Carbon,  tVilliam,  oilman  and  tinsmith  in  Edin¬ 
burgh 

( ol(|uliouii,  Thoimus,  printer  in  Edinburgh 
l  iHik,  Robert,  smith  and  wood-merchant  in  Glas¬ 
gow 

(  lark,  Alexander,  miller  in  Dundee 
Clark,  \Miliam,  ship-owner  and  stone-merchant 
ill  Leith 

Coimal,  John,  and  Co.  brewers  at  Finnieston, 
mar  lila-gow,  anil  Ebenezer  Conual  and  Co. 
ilistillers  there 

( r.iig.  1‘cter,  spirit-dealer,  Cowgatc,  Edinburgh 
( r.iiUord,  Alexander,  junior,  corn-merchant  in 
.\orlh  lleiwick 

Crichton,  llugli,  paper-maker,  at  St.  Leonard’s, 
Law wade 

Dawson,  J.  iind  J.  and  Co.  brass-founders  in  Glas¬ 
gow 

Duiic.m,  William,  thrcad-manuf:ieturer  in  Dun¬ 
dee 

Kldcr,  .lohn  Alexander  George,  baker  and  spirit- 
ilealer  in  Perth 

Corristcr.  .Mexandcr,  grain-mcreh.ant  in  Alloa 
Citiiilay.  Coiinal,  and  Co.  merehants  in  Glasgow 
i’lmllay,  William,  wright  in  (Rasgow 
1  i.'hcr,  Thomas  and  .Mexander,  builders  in  Edin- 
liurgh 

(lowaii,  John  and  William,  ship-owners  and  rner. 
ehaiit.ss  in  Leith 

(iracic,  'riiomas,  draper  and  eloth-rncrehant  in 
Duiidce 

(iraham,  Duncan,  grazier  and  cattle  dealer,  Ular- 
huiaeh.an,  Perthshire 

(•r.iy  and  Co.  potters,  Fife  Pottery,  near  Kirkaldy 
Cray,  Harelay  Fyfe,  merchant  in  Leith 

Ikiiry,  merchant,  and  manufacturer  in 
(Rasgow 

Home,  James,  iewellcr  in  F2dinburgh 
Hut  •Iiinsoii  and  Pettrie,  builders  in  I’ortobi'llo 
huray,  James,  wholesale-stationer  in  Gla.sgow 
Law,  ihigii  mill  .Sons,  lath-.splitters,  joiners,  and 
wiMHl-merchants  in  Leith 
Iixkh.irt,  Adam,  flcsher,  and  cattle-dealer  in 
Newton-npon-.Ayr 

M.T.’kay,  James,  merchant,  Union-Street,  (R.asgow 
•Mackenzie,  .Alexander  and  Co.  merchants  in  Leith 
M.ii  kie,  George,  builder  in  Edinburgh 


Forsyth.  William,  cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer 
111  AlKTileen;  by  Alexander  Webster,  advi>- 
eate  tluTc 

Kent,  Robert,  banker,  Kilmarnock;  by  William 
Anderson,  Commercial  Hank  there 
Lang,  William,  grocer,  &e.  I’aisley,  deceasctl;  by 
Robert  Reid,  grain-merchant  there 
Mowat,  Jami*s,  perfumer,  Edinburgh  ;  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Ellington,  leather-merchant  there 
Maclaehlan,  Dugald,  .ship-owner,  dealer  in  w'ool, 
and  grazier,  t'orruanan;  by  M‘ Donald  and 
.M'Gregor,  writers  in  Fort  William 
Stewart,  John,  junior,  late  gnx'er  in  Inverness 
by  James  Gray,  mcrehaut  there 
West  and  Eekford,  coarJi-makers  in  Edinburgh  ; 
by  F.  Uurke,  accountant  there 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS 


7.  .At  8,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Hoii. 
Mrs  Ilam.say,  a  son. 

8.  At  Union-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  James  Ir¬ 
vine,  a  son 

10.  At  Brightmony,  Mrs  Mackintosh,  a  daugli- 
ter. 

11.  At  Huntly  Place,  Invenies-s,  Mrs  Fyvie,  of 
Iwiii  8ons« 

1.7.  The  I.ady  of  William  Macilowall,  Esq.  of 
Carruth,  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Bonnington  Bank,  Mrs  AVyld,  Gilston,  a 

daughter.  . 

— -  At  Edinburgh,  the  Laily  of  Henry  Wight, 
Esq.  ailvocatc,  a  son. 

15.  At  Ford,  Mrs  Fraser,  a  daughter. 


BIRTHS. 

‘H.’fi.  Feb.  21.  At  Norwich,  the  I.atly  of  CapL 
cmyss,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  a  ilaughter. 
p.  Lady  Miuto,  a  son. 

-  L  At  London,  the  Laily  of  Captain  Basil  Hall, 

•  N.  a  daughter. 

i.  .At  Brighton,  the  Lady  of  Lieutcnant-Ccr.c- 
•pjr  William  Inglis,  K.C.U.  a  son. 

-d.  At  Montrose.  Mrs  Smart  of  Conoii-sylh,  a 

At  Edinliurgh,  Mrs  Nisbett,  Cairnhill,  a  son. 
March  2.  At  Broadmeadows,  .Mrs  Boyd,  a  still- 
•rn  child. 

At  Mellcndcan,  Lady  Leslie,  of  twin  daugh- 


rii^rcs-^Dca/hs.  [April 

Esq.  of  Earnslaw,  to  Marion,  daughter  of  tl-c  lur 
Francis  Walker,  Ks<i.  ‘  “ 

Feb.  S.  iJy  the  llev.  Henry  rirey,  .it  Coa'st.  ji 
Gilbert  Young,  Kiiij.  of  V’ouunfitid,  to  I’.iir  ,  ’ 
eldest  dauglitor  of  the  Iloaouiable  W  in.  mVu7 
of  Paninure,  M.l*. 

9.  At  Edgerston,  Roxburghshire,  the  Hev.Jai.n, 
Wight,  to  Miss  Mary  I.eslic,  Jedbnrgli. 

10.  At  11,  .St.  I’atfiek  .Square,  K.liiiburgh,  Mr 
.lames  Robertson,  increhant,  i.c  ith  Wail-  ,  in  1.^,. 
lias,  oniy  child  of  tlie  late  John  .Maekw.ni.  Kmi. 
Crieff. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Chark"--  (’ainphell  Sicu.ut, 
Estj.  clerk  to  the  signet,  to  Maiy  linnutta’, 
ilaughter  of  the  late  .Vndrew  \Vot)il,  Esq.  sui  aoi:. 
Edinburgh. 

1.3.  At  nuinfrics,  Captiin  Henderson,  of  the 
Honourable  East-lndia  Conii>any  .Madras  military 
service,  to  IsalK?lla  Clrierson,  third  iiaughter  of 
Mr  Grierson,  .Shillahill,  p.irish  of  Itrysdale. 

—  .Mr  George  Mortimer,  jnu-ie:il  uistru"  .Jit 
maker,  Edinburgh,  ti>  .\gm*s  'riiorburn,  ilaugliUr 
of  .lemes  Creighton,  Esq.  Dumfries. 

H.  At  Montrose,  David  Nidiirie,  Esq.  suigwii 
there,  to  .Miss  l.sabella  Croll. 

I'i.  At  Elie,  Mr  .Andrew  Thallon,  nicreliaiit, 
Kirk.ildy,  to  Miss  Retina,  youngest  danghUr  of 
Mr  Eawrenee  Kilgour,  King’s  Kettle,  1  ife. 

If).  .At  .Mayfield,  William  Hope  Niiire,  Esc].  oir> 

f;eon,  to  Jane  (errdon,  sc-e.-rnd  rlaiigiifvr  t  i'  the 
ate  Janies  Uoheitson,  of  .Maylield,  K-(|.  W.  S. 

—  At  Ilair  VadiK’k,  Dinnhartonsinre,  Miiliam 
Tritton,  Eso.  only  son  of  George  'rritton,  1  Mj. 
We.st  Hill,  Suruy,  to  Jane  Dehnisti'im,  stroutl 
daiighkr  of  Jann's'  Ruch.inan,  Ksq.  of  Auk-iian- 
iiel,  grand  daughter  of  the  late,  and  niece  tuilic 
present  Earl  of  (’aithness. 

— -  At  Abereroinby  Place,  Edinburgh,  by  tlio 
Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncriilf  WellwiKMl,  li.ivt.  (Ik* 
Rev.  James  Henderson,  of  Clareniont-Str.  ct  (  ha- 
pel,  to  Eleanor  Rutherfuvii,  third  dmightcr  of 
Professor  Russell. 

—  At  LainlHuirn  Church,  Rorkshire,  Mr  nni. 
Morrison,  of  Feiiehnreh-Mrcet,  l.ondon,  to  An¬ 
nie,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  'I'hoinas  V*  licht,  Ilar.ll. 

18.  At  St.  George’s  Church,  RkKiinsbury,  I  on- 
don,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Curtis,  Michael  'I’wcedie, 
Esq.  royal  artillerVj  to  Miss  forbes,  daughter  of 
Uichan\  Walter  Forbes,  Ksq.  Rolvcndeii,  Kcnb 
L'O.  At  Dumfries,  John  Erskme  (Jibson,  r.M). 
surge<rn,  to  Sarah  M'Kenzie,  eUlcst  daughter  of 
Adam  Rankine,  Esq.  merchant  there. 

'2*2.  At  Clifton,  Sir  Willi.-un  hranci.s  Klliot,  of 
.Stobljs  ami  Wells,  in  the  county  •>f  lloxlmp:h, 
Part,  to  Miss  Roswell,  eldest  riaughter  ot  Cc  late 
Sir  .Alexander  Roswell  of  .Anchinit'ck,  llavt. 

—  At  tJlasgow,  Charles  Shirreff,  Esq-  h)  nuts- 
tian,  eldest  daughter  of  James  M‘Nair,  Ksq. 

i’5.  At  Aberdeen,  Andrew  Itiehardson.  K>;q.  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  Edinburgh,  to  FranetN  Ann,  swoni 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Rev.  W  ilham  Duncan,  u  c 
Grammar-school  of  Aberdeen. 

2H.  At  Raeburn  Place,  th(^  Rev.  Ivobert  ( arr, 
mini-^tcr  of  Lnss,  to  (Jeorgina,  daughter  ol  ' 
late  Thomas  llentlerson,  liJsq.  C'hanibonuiii  oi  » 
oily  of  r'dinburch.  ^ ,  ,  *1 

—  At Sl.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  A K wi¬ 
der  M‘Ncill,  Esq.  advocate,  to  iMina  ' 

sei’ond  daughter  of  the  late  Keith  Inn*  •>  t 
of  Turncrhall.  „  r- „ 

—  At  Mollance,  Alexander  R. 
wine-mcreiiant,  Leith,  to  Isalx'lla,  eldest  daig 
of -Fohn  Najiier,  Ksq.  of  MoIKancr. 

Lately.  In  the uarishchurch (if 

county ’rvrmic,  James  Cross,  Esq.  .- 

ran  Ivittabon,  youngest  son  of  James  (  y  ‘ 
Gorlials,  (ilasgow,  to  Eliza.  d.iughter  of 
f  lardingc,  of  the  Dont^al  regiment. 


MARRI.AGES. 

IS'i).  July  .5.  .At  New  Norfolk,  Van  Diemen’s 
I.and,  by  spi'oial  licence,  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  H. 
'I'od,  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  to  Mary,  young- 
est  ilaughUT  of  the  late  Captain  Ewen  Macdonald, 
Gvimiuish,  North  L’ist. 

.Sept  1.3.  At  St  (• 'orge’s  Church,  Madras,  tlie 
Honourable  H.  T.  Cr.'ieme,  Esq.  Second  Member 
of  Council,  to  Mis.-,  i..  A.  Scott,  niece  of  William 
1  Ior«inan,  Esq.  Madra.s  Medical  Estiblishment. 

1S2().  Jan.  .X  At  P'kolsund,  in  Sweden,  Raron 
Charles  Gustivus  .Adlercrcutz,  Lieutenant  in  the 
royal  horse  guards,  son  of  the  late  General  Count 
Aillerereutz,  to  Margaret  Seton,  second  ilaughter 
of  Dr  .Seton,  of  Preston. 

9  .At  Plantation  Palmyra,  East  Co.ist,  Bcrbicc, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Rrownc,  .A.M.  srmior  minister  of 
the  Ei-tablidie»l  Church  of  Saitland,  in  the  uniU*d 
colony  of  Demerara,  and  Ksseiiuiljo,  Wolfert 
Katz,  Esq.  to  Mis.s  Susan  Rarelay,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hoii.  Simon  Fraser,  Member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  (Jovernment  of  Rcrbiee;  and  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  Charles  Mackenzie  Matheson, 
h^sq.  to  Miss  Margaret  Nicol.son,  secoml  ilaughter 
of  the  Hon.  Simon  Fraser._ 

.31.  Mr  John  Campbell,  ^  Pietou,  Nova  .Scotia, 
to  .Miss  Marion  t.>nphell,  third  daughter  of  the 
l.ite  Malcolm  Capphell,  Esq.  of  ('ornaig,  i.slaiul 
of  Coll.  F 

Feh.  10.  .At  ^jfayes,  Kent,  Lord  Diin.illcv,  to 
tlie  Honour.ii»k‘  lleiiry  Maude,  younge.-t  sister  of 
A  i.scount  Havvarden. 

R».  At  Samuelston  Maims,  Mr  John  Kosson, 
surgeon.  North  Berwick,  to  Tomina,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Watson,  farmer  there. 

—  At  Elcrig,  Aj)))in,  i.Ar^Ty  Hid  lire,  George  Fer¬ 
guson,  Esq.  (Quartermaster  of  the  91st  regiment, 
to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Duncan  .Smelaii  , 
residing  there. 

i.'.3.  .At  the  Hotel  of  the  British  Embassy,  Paris, 
Robert  Shed 'on  Serimgeour,  Esq.  to  Margaret, 
eldi'st  daughter  of  the  late  .lames  Wilson,  Pro- 
fi'si-or  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
gCtins,  l.ondon. 

^  —  -At  Taliskcr,  Isle  of  .Skye,  .lohn  Tolmie,  Esq. 
I’ginish,  to  Margaret,  fourth  iLiughter  of  the  late 
Di  1).  VcYskill. 

—  At  Strichen,  the  Rev.  J.imcs  Anderson,  mi¬ 
nister  of  .sl  Fergus,  ti>  Margaret,  ehlest  daughter 
of  Alcxaiiiler  Giivm,  Esq.  surgeon,  Strichen. 

—  Rv  sj)eeial  lieence,  at  tlie  residenee  of  the 
F,irl  of  Harrington,  in  the  Stable  Varu,  .^t. 
James’s,  Lord  .‘'outhamnton,  to  Miss  SUtnhopc, 
daughter  of  the  lion.  Colonel  .stanhiqie. 

U'l.  Robert  Faiilxiirn,  Fsq.  writer  in  Uunse,  to 
Je.an,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Kay,  Esq. 

.At  lloi  lum,  W  illiam  Eraser,  Esq.  Dell,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daiigliter  of  AVilliam  Fraser,  Ksip 
Dorium. 

‘JT.  At  Quidenh.Am,  the  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  Henry  Freilcrick  Stephenson,  Esq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  liarrister  at  law,  to  I.aiiy  Mary 
Kepixl,  st\-oml  surviving  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle.  ^ 

28.  At  Lcitli,  William  Wardlaw,  Esq.  to  Mary 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  Robt'rt  Douglas,  of  I’res- 
ton,  Esip 

—  At  Ayr,  John  Boyle,  Esq.  of  Robsland,  to 
Miss  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Jantes  Goudie,  ship-builder,  .Ayr. 

March  1.  At  the  Royal  I.oilge,  AVimUor,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Strathaven,  M.  P.  to  I.ady 
Elizabeth  Conyngham,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Cunyugham. 

—  At  Knock,  in  Sky,  the  Rev.  John  Macrae, 
minister  of  Glenshiel,  to  Jamesina  Fraser,  young. 

daughter  of  Norm.m  M.-uleod,  Esq. 

f).  At  \A  hitelaw,  .Adam  Thomson,  Ksq.  Cluster- 
lull,  Northumberland,  son  of  James  Thomson, 
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Feb.  i'.>.  The  Uiglit  lion.  T:ii7.al>cth  Harriet, 
Dowager  Viscountess  Warren  Hulkeley. 

if.).  At  Lawricston,  (il.xsgow,  in  tlie  i?9th  year 
of  his  age,  Itoliert  (\  (irahani  Gonlun,  Uiinl  ton 
of  IVter  (iorilon,  writer. 

—  At  his  house,  ififT.  Iligli-Street,  F.Ainburgli, 
Mr  Jolin  Kay,  in  tJie  Slth  year  of  his  age. 

—  .At  his  lioiise,  in  (icorge- Street,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  Viscount  CarVton,  ,S7.  ’I'he 
title  is  extinct.  His  Ivord^shij)  was  one'of  the  Irish 
rejirescnhitive  I’ccrs. 

—  At  Falkiik,  the  llev.  William  Ihirns,  in  tin* 
8Sth  year  of  his  age. 

—  .\t  Maryfiehi,  Itoss  shire,  the  Hev.  Donalil 
Mackenzie,  niinister  of  iMktilcrty,  in  tlic.kSth  year 
of  his  age,  and  .'JTth  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  (’aldra.  Miss  Helen  l-o’w,  daugliter  of 
the  late  Alex.  Low,  I’sq.  of  Laws,  Itcrwiekshirc. 

—  At  Laureneckirk,  in  the  (i.itli  yt.ar  of  his  .age, 
.Alex,  (lardiiier,  Kmj.  I.ate  t.'oloncl  of  the  Itoyal 
Montr().sc  Volunteers — a  man  of  superior  attain¬ 
ments  and  fiLscinating  m.anncrs— equally  admireil 
ill  the  Held  and  in  the  siK’ial  circle.  In  the  ilay  of 
prosiRTity,  his  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  plaint  of 
ibc  poor,  and  his  hand  ever  rc.ady  to  relieve  their 
wants. 

ifti.  At  Falinlnirgh,  .T.-met,  only  daughter  of 
William  Haird,  Ksq.  late  farmer  at  Lochend. 

i?7.  At  her  son’s  house,  Dublin  Street,  lalin- 
burgh,  Mrs  Hailantyiie,  late  lueiihant  in  Kelso, 
aged  7H  vears. 

At  iMlinburgh,  Knsign  Walter  Thomson,  late 
of  the  ."id  royal  veteran  battalion. 

—  After  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Miss  Uebeeea 
Shiells,  Hope  Park,  I.dinburgli. 

i’H.  At  Dingwall,  Donald  (  ameron,  Fsip  prin¬ 
cipal  clerk  of  the  peace,  &c.  for  the  eounlies  of 
Itoss  and  (’roniaity,  aged  7  L 

March  1.  At  Soiithfoil,  Christina,  tliinl  (laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  John  btaiihouse,  Fsip  younger  of 
South  fod. 

—  Sir  John  .Aubrey,  Bart.  D.C'.L.  and  M.l\  in 
his  S()th  year.  Sir  John  Aubrey  was  Father  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  having  s  it  without  in¬ 
termission  in  eleven  sueecssivc  Parliaments. 

—  .At  Waterford,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr  Alex¬ 
ander  Leifer,  .Manager  of  the  Provineial  It.nnk  of 
Ireland,  there,  and  late  ac'countant  of  the  Stirling 
Dank. 

a.  Lord  Downes,  the  F.x-Cliicf  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Pciieli,  Irel.ind. 

—  At  Drygrange,  .'^usanr.a,  yourgc*st  daughter 
of  the  late  Arehihrdd  ’i'o  l,  1’m|.  of  Drygr.iiige. 

5.  At  Pwllyehroiion,  lu  ar  Conway,  N'orth  Wale;;, 
Jane,  only  daugliter  of  Sir  Da\id  Frskiiie  of 
Cambo,  L’ai  t- 

*1.  .At  hi<  fallier’s  hrioe,  .'"fl,  North  Hauovi  r- 
Street,  I'.iliiihurgh,  dicply  vegK'tted  by  all  who 
knew  him,  Mr  P.  Mar-.’lmll,  in  his 'J.'hli  year. 

—  At  HalKirdie  Hoiee,  Linlifhgow.shire,  Haehel, 
third  (laughter  of  Alex.  M.irjoiibank.s,  Esq.  of 
Marjoribaiiks. 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  M.^rgarct  I.ourie,  relict  of  the 
late  Mr  H.  1).  I.ang,  merchant  there. 

— -  At  St-  l{o({ues,  M'Millan  Jameson,  M.D.  Lite 
SurgCHin  fJcueral,  royal  artillery,  age*!  f!'.K 

—  At  Muirburn,  James  .AKstoii,  Esq.  of  Muir- 

burn. 

•—  At  Dumfries.  Mrs  fdlehrist,  senior,  aged  HC, 
relict  of  the  late  J.ames  (lilehrist,  l-lsq. 

5.  .At  Calcutta,  Captain  Patrick  Dudgeon,  of 
the  11th  regiment  of  Ht  ngal  native  inbuilry,  and 
Commandant  of  the  .'silliet  l(x-al  corps. 

—  At  Kelton,  Ninian  I  lair  Scott,  Km|.  of  Knot  k- 
enstob.  The  dcci{ii;ed  served  in  the  Amenean 
war,  latterly  as  Cajitain  of  the  (i.'^d  Tcgiment.  an*! 
was  (’.istingui-ihed  for  his  bravery  and  good  con¬ 
duct. 

—  .At  Inverary,  Miss  !hji  Maelachl.vn,  elde>t 
surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Arehibal'l  Hell 
Maelaehl.An,  Kstp  of  Cr.iigenteino,  AvgylKhire. 

—  At  Muirkirk,  in  the  Hllh  ye.ir  of  her  ape, 
Mrs  Janet  Anderson,  relict  of  Mr  Jolin  Ln)>raiek, 
late  of  Dalfr.am,  well  known  to  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  as  tire  intimate  friend  of  Hums. 

—  At  Stirling,  Miss  Helen  (’okiuhoun,  (laugh, 
ter  of  the  late  Robert  C’olquhoun,  Ksq.  of  Cam- 
straddan. 

—  At  Toulouse,  Madame  I-a  Perousc,  widow 
of  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  that  name,  ageci  Wi 
years. 

—  At  Inxion,  .aged  81,  Mrs  Hek'n  FarquhaiuOU, 

relict  of  the  late  Thomas  -Mitchell,  Etq. 
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